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RUSKIN’S STONES OF VENICE.” 


Wuaen we read the title of Mr. Ruskin’s 
new work, ‘ The Stones of Venice, 
Vol. I.—The Foundations,” we ima- 
gined that our author was about to give 
us an essay on Venetian architecture, 
beginning with the basements and sub- 
structions of the several palaces, A dis- 
sertation on the different sorts of piles, 
of rubble, and concrete employed in le- 
velling thestages for the erection of these 
beautiful edifices would be sufficiently 
entertaining. The gondoliers of the 
grand canal point to a palace near the 
Rialto, built, as they tell you, on piles 
of cedar, the cost of which, they allege, 
was twice as great as that of the marble 
superstructure. We thought that Mr. 
Ruskin was about to let the light of 
genius into these submarine and sub- 
terranean depositories of masonic skill, 
and made no doubt that our admiration 
of the visible beauties of Venice would 
be enhanced by his exposition of the 
unseen wonders of labour that support 
them. At the same time, we expe- 
rienced a somewhat gloomy appre- 
hension of being immersed through- 
out an entire volume in coffer dams, 
crypts, tanks, wood-vaults, and cellars, 
notwithstanding the graphic art with 
which we were sure everything grand 
and well designed in these departments 
would be illustrated by Mr. Ruskin. 
Mr. Ruskin, however, delights in par- 
onomastic titles. His Seven Lamps of 
Architecture included Darkness as well 
as Light; and his ‘* Foundations” of 
the Stones of Venice comprise every- 
thing from the basement to the ridge- 
tile in all sorts of architecture as well 


as the Venetian. But he is a man of 
genius, and has the privilege of com- 
municating his thoughts in any kind 
of phrase that may please his beneficent 
fancy. In this case, the “‘ Foundations” 
he has given us are in all respects much 
more acceptable than those he seemed 
to promise, and we accept them with 
thankful surprise. It appears that be- 
fore Mr. Ruskin can convey as he 
would wish to the minds of his readers 
the peculiarities and excellences of 
Venetian art, hedeemsit necessary to in- 
struct them in some fundamental laws 
and canons of good masonry, and these 
are his ‘* Foundations.” A second vo- 
lumef will submit the stones of Venice, 
in their edificed and sculptured com- 
binations, to the judgment of the archi- 
tectural criticism thus prepared for 
them. The present volume is, in truth, 
an eighth ‘‘ Lamp ;” and if Mr. Ruskin 
will permit a rivalry in quaintness of 
titles, we would call it the Lamp of 
Method. 

In his former work he had shown, 
with great power and eloquence, how 
we ought to build, having regard to 
the expression and sentiment of the 
edifice, ‘The principal object of the 
present volume is to show how we 
ought to build, having regard to its 
technical propriety and stability. The 
last volume ought to have gone first ; 
but we are content to take these boons 
in or out of order, for Mr. Ruskin’s ca- 
nons of criticism are generally grounded 
on reason and philosophy, and his expo- 
sition of them comes commended by 
extraordinary graces of eloquence and 
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captivations of poetic enthusiasm. But 
have we not had treatises enough on 
the principles of architecture? Might 
not Mr. Ruskin have relied very well 
on the information already existing on 
these subjects among the educated 
classes, for whom his book is intended ? 
Does it not look as if he meditated 
something monstrous and unexampled 
when he has recourse to this laborious 
process of prepossessing his reader's 
mind with abstract rules and dogmas 
before venturing on the disclosure of 
whatever substantive theory it is that 
he seeks practically to construct from 
the stones of Venice? Another inge- 
nious writer, some short time since, 
considered a general systematisation of 
all human knowledge indispensable to 
an essay on the art of lighting architec- 
tural interiors by a clerestory. We 
cannot but think these elaborate prepa- 
rations somewhat impertinent ; but 
since we have them, let us make the 
best use of them we may. 

Mr. Ruskin deduces all the parts of 
a building with scientific exactness, 
but, as the reader will observe here- 
after, with very arbitrary exactions, 
from the two main constituents of wall 
and roof. The wall, with its basement 
and cornice, when gathered under a 
single point of pressure, becomes the 
pier or rom with its plinth and ca- 
pital; the roof, accordingly as it is 
arched or angular, becomes the dome 
or the steeple. There is simplicity and 
quaintness in the arrangement ; but we 
humbly conceive the pillar in archi- 
tecture is not a cylindrical digit of 
wall, but a support originally thought 
of, and applied quite independently of 
the parietal enclosure, and not to be 
confounded with it in its details or pro- 
portions. Its capital properly bears 
no direct analogy to the cornice of the 
wall; although in some Romanesque 
buildings we may see a string course 
at either side of a window correspond- 
ing with the capitals of the window- 
shafts; but a pillar which should sup- 
port the wallplate of the roof directly 
on its capital would be as inelegant as 
insecure. The Gothic and Romanesque 
builders, however, have adopted the 
same class of forms for their cornices 
and for the capitals of their columns ; 
so that a Lombardic or Norman cornice 
may aptly enough be likened to a 
spread-out or unrolled capital; and 
generalising this analogy, Mr. Ruskin 
traces elegantly seh the various 
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forms of the Romanesque capital to the 
several sorts of headings, or top-finish- 
ings given by medieval architects to 
their walls. 

These being generally reducible to 
two types, the concave and the convex, 
Mr. Ruskin, as might be expected, 
classes all his capitals accordingly, 
and then, as these are overlaid or 
undercut respectively by their proper 
ornaments, subdivides and arranges 
his various examples, with the skill 
which might be expected from so great 
a master of analysis. 

We make no objection ; on the con- 
trary, we are obliged by the pains and 
ingenuity which thus present us with 
a series of objects not seldom beautiful 
in themselves, and all in harmonious 
relation to one another ; and are quite 
willing to accept as an axiom in Ro- 
manesque architecture, that in that 
style of building there are but two 
orders, viz., Romanesque Doric (the 
convex type), and Romanesque Co- 
rinthian (the concave type). 

We do not say, ‘“‘ Barbarised Doric,” 
and “ Barbarised Corinthian.” That 
would be to dogmatise; and we are 
now on a subject which has been too 
dogmatically treated by others for us 
to be led into so unprofitable a mode 
of argument ; but we may be allowed, 
in passing, to say, that in our judg- 
ment neither the classic Doric nor 
the classic Corinthian has been ren- 
dered more beautiful by the Roma- 
i method of treatment. But 
surely Mr. Ruskin carries his theory 
to an irrational pitch, when, having 
deduced all Romanesque columnar de- 
coration from two of the classic orders, 
he infers, that therefore the classic 
orders themselves are but two in num- 
ber; and that what the eyes of culti- 
vated lovers of beauty have rested on 
in almost all ages with peculiar de- 
light, the eminently graceful Ionic, is 
not an order at all, but a debasement 
of one or both of the others, to be put 
out of the pale of pure architecture! 
not because its volutes want prototypes 
in nature; nor because its simplicity 
is deficient in variety; nor because its 
variety is inharmonious, or its orna- 
mentation incongruous; but because 
the monkish architects of Pavia and 
Lucca, and the Byzantine and Arabic 
builders of Venice, and the freemasons 
of Metz and Cologne, have reproduced 
no Ionesque designs, among the va- 
rious shapes to which they moulded 
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their medieval cornices and capitals! 
It is the mere fanaticism of prejudice 
that could lead an acute reasoner and 
finished appreciator of beauty so far 
from truth and moderation. 

Mr. Ruskin will consider this a 
misrepresentation. It is insulting to 
the reasoning powers of an argumenta- 
tive writer to say that he could fall into 
so glaring a non sequitur. But we do 
not misrepresent, and must say that 
here his reasoning faculty has failed 
him. It is true the Ionic is not to be 
found in the valley of the Nile ; it is 
true it probably was imported into At- 
tica with the silkworm from the banks 
of the Tigris or Choaspes. Is the 
order therefore less classic, or the con- 
clusion that its rejection by semi-bar- 
barian builders in the dark ages is con- 
demnatory of its —— the less 
unwarrantable? Mr. Ruskin, indeed, 
has not drawn that conclusion in so 
many words, but the Ionic being in- 
consistent with the medieval method 
of making cornices out of unrolled 
capitals, and, vice versa, he has taken 
occasion to reject the intractable order 
as often as it might suggest itself in 
derogation of that idea. 


** All European architecture, bad and 
good, old and new, is derived from 
Greece through Rome, and coloured and 
perfected from the East. The Doric 
and Corinthian orders are the roots, 
the one of all Romanesque, massy-capi- 
taled buildings — Norman, Lombard, 
Byzantine, and what else you can name 
of the kind; the Corinthians of all 
Gothic, early English, French, German, 
and Tuscan. Now observe,” &c.—c. i. 
S. Xvii. 

*“‘T have said that the two orders, 
Doric and Corinthian, are the roots of 
all European architecture. You have, 
perhaps, heard of five orders, but there 
are only two real orders; and there 
never can be any more until doomsday. 
[And what then?] On one of these 
orders the ornament is convex—those 
are Doric, Norman, and what else you 
recollect of the kind. On the other the 
ornament is concave—those are Corin- 
thian, early English, Danish, and what 
else you recollect of that kind. The 
transitional form, in which the ornamen- 
tal line is straight, is the centre or root 
of both, All other orders are varieties 
of these, or phantasms and grotesques, 
altogether indefinite in number and 
species.” Ibid. s. xix. 

‘* Of these phantasms and grotesques, 
one of some general importance is that 
commonly called Tonic, of which the idea 
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was taken (Vitruvius says), from a wo- 
man’s hair curled, but its lateral pro- 
cesses look more like ram’s horns; be 
that as it may, it is a mere piece of agree- 
able extravagance; and if, instead of 
ram’s horns, you put ibex horns, or cow’s 
horns, or an ass’s head at once, you 
will have ibex orders, or ass’s orders, or 
any number of other orders, one for 
every head or horn.”—Appendiz, 7. 


Such are the disparagements to 
which the resistance of the Ionic order 
to this wall-and-column formula of Mr. 
Ruskin’s exposes it. If it had been a 
continuous band of encircling orna- 
ment, capable of being rolled out and 
rolled up again to answer the exigences 
of the theory, we probably should not 
have had the exhibition of the asses’ 
heads. But an alternation of scrolls 
and dice-boxes along a frieze would 
not suit; and so the order is cast into 
the Carlylian category of phantasms. 
Be it so: let us examine whether the 
wall-and-column formula, for which sa- 
crifices so great must be made, exhibits 
any improvement on the rationale of 
ordinary architecture. The classical en- 
tablature is bounded by a straight line, 
whether the capital be bulbous or bell- 
shaped. The cornice, in truth, is the 
beam or lintel that is carried round the 
upper part of the building, spanning 
the apertures and giving a continuous 
bearing to the wall-plate, and is kept 
square for the essential purpose of sus- 
taining the weight of the roof. It 
would be inconsistent with that pur- 
pose either to hollow it out or to give 
it a bulging outline ; the columns sus- 
taining it, when it rests on columns, 
might have compressed or aspiring 
capitals, according to the character of 
weight or lightness which the building 
should present, but these curved forms 
were confined to the extremity of the 
column, and never were permitted to 
carry their flowing and flexible lines 
into the rigid beam above them. In 
Egypt, indeed, and in Babylonia it was 
different ; in Lydia too, andin the Ly- 
dian settlement of the Tyrrheni. There 
the cornice topped the wall with a grace- 
ful concave; but why? because the 
roof was flat, and there was no visible 
weight to be carried. But the mediz- 
val builders, with the necessity for sup- 
porting roofs infinitely heavier, aban- 
doned the rigid line of the classical 
frieze, and adopted, probably on the 
introduction of Arabic artists, the 
curved varieties. ‘The same forms 
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thus stood for the outline of the capi- 
tal and of the beam or lintel which it 
supported, a combination which we 
apprehend cannot be considered to 
possess either the propriety or the va- 
riety of the classical arrangement. It 
is, in truth, capital upon capital, like 
a charge of metal upon metal in 
heraldry; and so far from being an 
excellence, would rather seem to argue 
poverty of invention in the designer. 

This, we conceive, might fairly be 
objected to the theory, if it held m all 
its applications; but although it is 
quite applicable to, for example, the 
early English style, in which the capi- 
tal is merely a rolled up bundle of the 
cornice, it fails when applied to many 
of the heavier forms of capital which 
have no corresponding protuberance of 
cornice ; just as many varieties of the 
cornice, the machicolated and under. 
propped, for example, never can have 
any corresponding projections incorpo- 
rated with their associated columns, 

These, however, being outside the 
limits of Mr. Ruskin’s rule, will, of 
course, be rejected into the category 
of phantasms. We must be content 
to take what will come conveniently 
within it; and with these reservations 
and protests it will be found a sufli- 
dautly clear and certain guide to the 
most prevalent forms of Lombardic 
and Venetian decoration. 

Mr. Ruskin having thus undertaken 
to evolve everything out of the con- 
sideration of the two elements of wall 
and roof, proceeds in the following 
order :— 


The wall-base being the parent of all 
bases and pedestals. 

The wall-veil, or flat of the wall, 
being the equivalent, in this theory, of 
the shaft of the column ; but this as- 
similation is too far-fetched to be dwelt 
upon with any degree of emphasis. 
Thus we have no suggestion of the 
propriety of fluted decorations for the 
flats of wall-spaces or of banded or 
chequered ornamentation on the shafts 
of pillars. The theory would not bear 
to be pushed to that extent; but be- 
cause a theory will not hold in all its 
parts, is not a philosophical reason for 
disregarding it so far as it does hold, 

The wall-cornice being the parent, 
upon the questionable theory above 
adverted to, of all legitimate forms of 
capitals, 

Then follow chapters on the base, 
shaft, and capital of the column, Let 
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us pause a moment, and ask ourselves 
why it is that the eye is pleased by the 
projecting stone circlet which sur. 
rounds the foot of the Corinthian or 
Tonic pillar. We cannot help thinking 
that there is something in the swelling 
outline that associates itself with the 
idea of compression ; as if the weight 
above had squeezed the subjacent mar- 
ble into flatter and wider dimensions, 
We see no reason to associate such an 
idea, either as regards the base or the 
Palladian frieze, with any sense of in- 
security or weakness. It is said the 
swelling Palladian frieze suggests the 
idea of a plastic substance introduced 
among rigid ones, and is therefore im- 
proper. If so, the rounded projection 
of the plinth is open to the same ob- 
jection, in a stronger degree, for it lies 
lower in the building, and, if it bea 
sense of having yielded somewhat and 
given under the superjacent weight 
that it conveys, its suggestion of weak- 
ness, if weakness it be, would be so 
much the more fundamental. But in 
truth these are rather forms of stability 
than of weakness ; they are the curves 
at which a mass of red hot metal would 
harden and stand under similar pres- 
sure. The Doriccolumn, which springs 
at once from its floor of stone, like a 
tree from the earth, has an air of root. 
ed strength that is pre-eminently steady 
and unyielding; yet even the capital 
of the Doric column presents the cur- 
vature of a plastic substance under 

ressure. ‘The downward-curling vo- 
utes of the Ionic and Corinthian capi- 
tals convey the same idea. All is not 
rigid even in the most rigid mode of 
good architecture. Grace combines 
with strength, the yielding with the re- 
sisting, in all. In reference to the 
suggestive meaning of these curved 
lines we are at issue with Mr. Ruskin: 
he finds in them the outline of certain 
natural objects, reproduced from a 
sense of their beauty in nature, the 
slope of certain mountains, the curve 
of the shell of the nautilus, the edge 
of the leaf of the salvia, &c. (as well 
have said at once the line of beauty of 
Hogarth). We recognise in them the 
outlines of compression. 

But as yet we are only at the base of 
the column. Mr. Ruskin has a some- 
what intolerant objection to pedestals, 
**a kind of columnar high-heeled shoe 
—« thing called a pedestal, and which 
is to a true base exactly what a 
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Greek gentleman’s sandal.” The vi- 
vacity of the attack in some de. 
gree reconciles us to the singularity 
of the illustration. But we cannot 
think that the column of the Place 
Vendome would show to greater ad- 
vantage if its plinth rested immediately 
on the pavement, instead of being, as 
it is, elevated on a pedestal. If that 
edestal have any fault—and, perhaps, 
it is a fault only to an English-edu- 
cated eye—it is its smallness in pro- 
portion to the great column which it 
supports. But detached or monumen- 
tal columns are not to be subjected to 
the same rule with the pillars of a co- 
lonnade or portico. Mr. Ruskin him. 
self allows of and applauds the “superb 
breadth” of the steps which form the 
“noble bases” of the two granite pil- 
lars of the Piazzetta, at Venice, which 
would be quite inadmissible in a pil- 
lared composition, and which, even as 
supporters of the detached columns in 
question, are better than pedestals, 
only because their effect is more bar- 
baric, and in better keeping with the 
neighbouring objects. If Mr. Ruskin 
resent our use of the word barbaric, 
let us justify ourselves by saying, that 
we think a pedestal whose sides bear 
panels, indicating in inscription or in 
sculpture the purpose and occasion of 
the monument, is a more philosophical 
form of support than a flight of steps. 
We think it also more beautiful; and 
we know that among the more culti- 
vated nations it has been the form of 
support usually chosen. These reasons, 
we conceive, are of greater weight than 
Mr, Ruskin’s suggestion that we may 
consider every pillar of a colonnade 
to be supported by a series of unseen 
courses of masonry, and that, there- 
fore, when a pillar stands alone, we 
ought to make these imaginary sup- 
ports apparent. : 
Every one who has looked with at- 
tention at the shaft of a column will 
have remarked that the tapering from 
the base to the capital is not carried 
» in a straight line, but that it takes 
place more rapidly towards the top, so 
that the outline of thecolumnis slightly 
convex. Here again we think we ob- 
serve the idea of compression; but 
Mr. Ruskin traces the more rapid ta- 
pering at the top than at the bottom 
of the shaft to the mechanical conve- 
nience of the stonecutter, who will 
strike more boldly where he has most 
material to remove. Is so refined a 
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feature due to a cause so fortuitous, 
and to a necessity of art so artless? 
We cannot think so. 

But Mr. Ruskin admits, however 
incompatible the admission may be 
with his theory of the origin of the 
convexity, that the Greek shaft was 
curved on esthetic principles, and that 
the Egyptian and Norman shafts were 
not so curved, “the one because the 
best form had not been discovered, 
and the other because [from the want 
of sufficient lengths of stone] it could 
not be obtained.” The Egyptian had 
already suggested the idea of a bun- 
dle of reeds tied together ; and the uni- 
form diameter of the Norman column 
admitted of several being set up side 
by side in similar contact. ence 
the clustered columns of Norman and 
Gothic architecture, a feature which 
could never have arisen from the juxta- 
position of any number of Greek taper- 
ing columns, between the upper parts 
of which there must always have been 
open spaces. Such we collect to be Mr. 
Ruskin’s theory of the origin of clus- 
tered columns. We own we should 
rather suppose that the necessity of 
breaking the surface of a clumsy cir- 
cular pier with some kind of fluting 
should have given the original sug- 
gestion. How the idea may have first 
presented itself to the mind of the ar- 
tist is, after all, a matter of little mo. 
ment. We have the fact that the 
Gothic builder set up a number of 
small columns where the Greek em- 
ployed one; that the multitude of pil- 
larets clustered together in one massive 
pier gave it the effect of one thick 
reeded column, and that the distinc. 
tion between the separate shafts being 
lost in their minuteness, the addition of 
a capital to each became unnecessary, 
and the little shafts, half bedded in the 
bulk of the pier, and without separate 
capitals, came at last to constitute a 
mere series of mouldings, a transition 
which led to many beautiful effects in 
Flamboyant Gothic, but which our 
author mourns over with as much of 
anger as of sorrow. In the clustered 
column, however, the separate mem- 
bers of which possess their proper ca 
pitals and carry their respective arch. 
ribs, Mr. Ruskin discerns a moral pro- 
priety and significance very happily 
suggested, however a critic might be 
disposed to quarrel with some of the 
affected quaintnesses of the expres 
8100 j= 
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** The idea of the shaft remains abso- 
lutely single in the Roman and Byzan- 
tine mind ; but true grouping begins, in 
Christian architecture, oy the placing 
of two or more separate shafts side by 
side, each having its own work to do; 
then three or four, still with separate 
work ; then by such steps as those above, 
theoretically pursued, the number of 
members increases, while they coagulate 
into a single mass; some have finally a 
shaft composed of thirty, forty, fifty, or 
more distinct members; a shaft which, in 
the reality of its service, is as much a 
single shaft as the old Egyptian onc; 
but which differs from the Egyptian in 
that all its members, how many soever, 
have each separate work to do, anda 
separate rib of arch or roof to carry ; 
and thus the great Christian truth of 
distinct services of the individual soul 
is typified in the Christian shaft; and 
the old Egyptian servitude of the multi- 
tudes, the servitude inseparable from 
the children of Ham, is typified also in 
that ancient shaft of the Egyptians.” 


Grouped and clustered columns con- 
stitute so remarkable a portion of me- 
dizval architecture, that in preparing 
us for a critical enjoyment of the Ve- 
netian churches and palaces, Mr. Rus- 
kin could not pass hastily over the 
chapter devoted to them; yet, look- 
ing at the minuteness and variety of 
his illustrations, we cannot but think 
that we have here an amount of pre- 
— disproportioned to the uses 
ikely to be made of it. Here is a vo- 
lume of upwards of 400 pages devoted 
to the exposition of a general theory 
of architecture, ——— designed 
to prepare us for appreciating the 
works of a single city and a particular 
period. If the porch be so wide how 
vast must be the building! And, 
after all, the exposition results in no 
canons of criticism. Here, for ex- 
ample, we have been reading of shafts, 
their convexities and collocations; and 
after an elaborate, and, to the reader 
a somewhat laborious disquisition, we 
arrive at the conclusion, that when 
clustered shafts run into mouldings by 
the disappearance of their capitals, it 
is a change for the worse. But we 
have no law to inform us of how we 
shall judge whether any of the shafts 
into which the stones of Venice have 
been chiselled is of the proper length, 
thickness, or degree of convexity, or 
whether any two or more of them have 
been collocated or clustered judiciously 
or effectively, save, indeed, the cursory 
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remark, that ‘‘as the whole value of 
such (clustered) pieces depends first, 
upon their being wisely fitted to the 
weight above them; and secondly, upon 
their working together, and one not 
failing the rest, perhaps to the ruin 
of all, he (the architect) must never 
multiply shafts without visible cause in 
the disposition of the members super- 
imposed,” and a reference to a ‘* we 
shall see presently” for the limit of 
such disposition. But these proleptic 
demonstrations are extremely unsatis- 
factory. 

The disposition to carp at Mr. Rus- 
kin’s performance increases on us as 
we proceed, and that in spite of our 
sense of the ability and ingenuity of 
the writer. Here, in the next chapter, 
on capitals, we have a considerable ap- 
paratus of geometrical demonstration, 
and four definite canons of the art at 
length laid down, viz. :— 

1, The more slender the shaft the 
greater proportionally may be the pro- 
portion of the abacus (or top of the 
capital). 

2. The smaller the scale of the 
building, the greater may be the ex- 
cess of the abacus over the diameter of 
the shaft. 

3. The greater the excess of the 
abacus, the steeper must be the slope 
of the bell, the shaft diameter being 
constant. 

4. The steeper the slope of the bell, 
the thinner may be the abacus. 

What are to be the conclusions de- 
duced from these rules when practically 
applied to the shafts and capitals to be 
hereafter illustrated, we cannot divine; 
for Mr. Ruskin, while premising them, 
has also premised so comprehensive a 
context of qualifications, reserves, and 
provisoes, that whether the rule or the 
exception is in any particular case to 
prevail, must rest very much in the 
humour of the critic when he comes to 
apply them. 


‘* These four rules,” says he, ‘are all 
that are necessary for general criticism; 
(then, if so, might he not very advanta- 
geously have put them in a preface, and 
set about criticising the stones of Ve- 
nice without more ado? No; for ob- 
serve] these are only semi-imperative— 
rules of permission, not of compulsion. 
Thus, law 1 asserts that the slender 
shaft may have greater excess of capital 
than the thick shaft; but it need not, 
unless the architect chooses ; his thick 
shafts must have small excess, but his 
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slender ones need not have large. So 
law 2 says that as the building is smaller 
the excess may be greater, but it need 
not ; for the excess which is safe in the 


large is still safer in the small. So law 
3 says capitals of great excess must 
have steep slopes; but it does not say 
that capitals of small excess may not 
have steep slopes also, if we choose. 
And lastly, law 4 asserts the necessity 
of the thick abacus for the shallow bell; 
but the steep bell may have a thick 
abacus also.”—‘* The reader must ob- 
serve, also, that in the demonstration of 
the four laws I always assumed the 
weight above to be given [constant]. 
By the alteration of the weight, there- 
fore, the architect has it in his power to 
relieve, and therefore alter, the forms of 
his capitals. By its various distribution 
on their centres or edges, the slopes of 
their bells and thickness of abaci will be 
affected also; so that he has countless 
expedients at his command for the va- 
rious treatment of his design. He can 
divide his weights among more shafts ; 
he can throw them in different places 
and different directions on the abaci; 
he can alter slope of bells or diameter of 
shafts; he can use spurred or plain 
bells, thin or thick abaci; and all these 
changes admitting of infinity in their 
degrees, and infinity a thousand times 
told in their relations.” 


Our four rules, therefore, are not so 
simple as they sound, and perhaps the 
student would feel himself as competent 
to form a judgment without them. 

Chapters follow on the arch, on the 
arch-load, and the roof. In the first 
the reader is made acquainted with the 
theory ofthe cuspedarch. Thecusp isa 
projection inward, giving a double bend 
to the under side of the arch. It is as 
if the sides of the arch, after advancing 
a certain distance and, as it were, bow- 
ing towards one another, soared up- 
ward, and united at a higher point than 
that at first intended. The practice is 
of very frequent occurrence in Vene- 
tian architecture, but far oftener as the 
result of decorative taste than of archi- 
tectural necessity ; but the cusp does 
sometimes serve as a counterpoise, or 
load, on the inner face of the arch, 
preventing it spreading beneath the 
thrust of the keystone, and perhaps in 
that capacity it first suggested itself to 
the inventor. Mr. Ruskin lays down 
all these matters with an anxious mi- 
nuteness, disproportioned, we should 
think, to any future use that he can 
make of the cusp in its statical appli- 
cation. In the chapter on the arch- 
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load we have a less ambitious explana- 
tion of the method resorted to for re- 
lieving the aisle arches of the weight of 
the clerestory wall and roof by second- 
ary or vaulting shafting. The disser- 
tation on the roof brings us by a ready 
sequence to therationale of the buttress, 
The thrust of the roof vault has to be 
met either by adequate strength of 
wall or by an external prop. If we 
desire the open lantern work of a 
Gothic interior, our wall will be so 
pierced as no longer to have adequate 
strength, and we must resort to the 
expedient of propping up the roof from 
without. This is effected by the flying 
buttress, a sloping arch, or bar of ma- 
sonry which conveys the thrust from 
the eave of the vaulted roof to the outer 
walls of the side aisles. Externally, 
it is a feature of highly picturesque 
effect ; internally, it enables the archi- 
tect to suspend an enormous weight by 
unseen supports at a great height over 
the heads of the congregation. We 
cannot but think that a sense of insecu- 
rity enters into the awful feeling inspired 
by such interiors; nay, that there is 
something of imposition in the imposing 
character of vaulted roofs upheld by 
unseen external props, although osten- 
sibly supported only by the slender 
vaulting shafts of the interior. And 
although the buttressed cathedrals of 
France and England have lasted as 
long as the more simply built basilicas 
of Lombardy, in which the roof is up- 
held by a sufficient side-wall, we must 
ascribe their preservation rather to 
their good fortune than their actual 
strength: for a mischievous cannoneer 
directing a twenty-four pound shot 
along the line of stone bars which sus- 
tain the lateral pressure of any one of 
these propped edifices would bring the 
whole vault to the floor at a single dis- 
charge, while it would require the de- 
struction of a great part of the side- 
wall of an unbuttressed building to let 
down the roof. Great ingenuity has, 
no doubt, been displayed in the arrange- 
ment of the points of pressure to which 
these stone conductors are applied, and 
in the loading of the stone bars them- 
selves, either superimposed on, or sus- 
pended from them, to keep them from 
breaking up in the middle under thepres- 
sure of the thrust ; but these expedients 
seem to be rather the artifices than the 
arts of construction ; and however suit- 
able they may be for edifices designed 
for the purpose of imposing on weak 
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minds by awe-inspiring accessories, the 
are in our judgment inconsistent wit 
the sincerity alike of Protestant wor- 
ship and of good architecture. 

tis difficult to separate these subjects 
from religious considerations. St. Pe- 
ter’s appears to us a Protestant building 
as much as Westminster Abbey is a Ro- 
man Catholic one, in spite of the doc- 
trines and rituals to which they are re- 
spectively dedicated. The one is open, 
spacious, self-sustained, and simple; the 
other narrow, gloomy, intricate, and 
mysterious. The one, while expand- 
ing, exhilarates the mind; the other, 
while uplifting, confines and overawes 
it. The one stands openly and avow- 
edly on evident foundations ; the other 
hangs its masses of stone overhead from 
props that are unseen and adventitious. 
The one is all art; the other, one-half 
artifice. We prefer the building, as we 
do the creed, which appeals to the pri- 
vate judgment of the man of ordinary 
intelligence, asking no blind confidence 
in the skill with which a subtle system 
of compensations and counterpoises 
may be arranged outside, but present- 
ing its provisions for protection and 
shelter on the strength of its own visi- 
ble and tangible means of support. 

In our preference of the unbuttress- 
ed forms of Lombardic architecture 
over the propped edifices of Northern 
Europe, we are sustained by the con- 
curring opinion of Mr. Ruskin, who 
felicitously enough compares the effect 
of these external appliances in one place 
to the appearance of a band of giants 
propping up the central wall with the 

utts of their lances, and in another to 
that of the shores which sustain a half- 
built ship in a dock-yard. Weare not 
entitled, however, to plume ourselves 
at all ostentatiously on the accordance 
of our views on a particular point with 
those of Mr. Ruskin, seeing that with 
all our admiration for his genius, and 
all our willing acknowledgment of the 
many delights which we have received 
from his writings, we differ from him 
broadly and fundamentally in the whole 
theory of modern architecture, consi- 
dering on our part that the adapted 
classical modes of building are more 
suitable in all respects to modern wants 
than any revival of the Tudesque, 
Arabesque, or Romanesque styles of 
the middle ages. 

We affirm that the architecture of 
St. Paul’s and Somerset House in 
London, and of the Bank, College, and 
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Custom House in Dublin; of Chats. 
worth in Derbyshire, and of Carton in 
Kildare, is the proper architecture of 
civilization in this age of the world. 
We maintain that the architecture of 
the New Houses of Parliament is retro- 
gressive, inappropriate, and, if we may 
use the word, barbaresque. We name 
the New Houses of Parliament not as 
a favourable specimen of the style we 
mean to impugn, but as a notable ex- 
ample of the results which may be 
expected to arise from a study and 
cultivation of the styles in which Mr. 
Ruskin delights. We delight in these 
styles too, but as efforts and memorials 
of barbaric energy, not as models for 
the imitation of men no longer living 
in feudal rudeness or in ecclesiastical 
slavery. If a proprietor have inherited 
a te built in the time of the wars 
of the Barons or of the Roses, and 
would add to it, let him, if he will, dis. 
guise his supplementary apartments in 
the forms of towers, crown them with 
machicolations, and crenellate them 
with apertures for the discharge of 
imaginary arrows. If a convert to the 
religion of the twelfth century desire 
to signalise his return to the culture of 
images, let him, if he will, restore the 
ugliest Norman church, with all the 
most grotesque carvings he can find 
between Lisieux and Bayeux. We 
are not of the religion of the twelfth 
century, nor of its politics; neither is 
Mr. Ruskin. That gentleman appears 
to be an earnest Protestant and ea 
of liberty ; a vigorous impugner of ec- 
clesiastival assumptions; entirely reliant 
on the rights of private judgment, and 
possessed with all the characteristic 
political feelings of an Englishman. 
He, therefore, ought, we think, to go 
with us when we add—if a man, enjoy- 
ing the protection of settled laws, and 
living in a peaceable country, desire 
to build a new mansion, let him look 
for his model in the buildings of a 
peaceful and refined period ; if a Pro. 
testant Christian desire to erect a 
church, let him select a style of build- 
ing which shall not favour mysticism 
or offer inducement to idolatry; if a 
man of genius, capable of imbuing the 
minds of a free people with a still 
greater love of beauty, of truth, and 
freedom, would desire that his country- 
men should participate in the pleasures 
which he has taught his own eye to de- 
rive, from the excellences of barbaric 
art, let him remind his disciples that 
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while the philosopher finds and enjoys 
its own peculiar beauty in the worth- 
less weed as well as in the fairest flow- 
er of the garden, yet he never suffers 
his garden to be overrun with weeds; 
and warn them against the mistake of 
little naturalists, who look with indif- 
ference on a wheat-sheaf or an oak of 
the forest, but go into raptures over 
a parcel of slime from the bottom of a 
pond—let such a man extend the do- 
main of taste as wide as he can with- 
out confusing its boundaries, or suffer- 
ing the forms of art, suitable to the 
requirements of one age of the world 
and one stage of society, to usurp upon 
those which the consent of civilized 
nations has appropriated to another 
— and another social predicament. 

ut Mr. Ruskin will not go with us in 
any of these suggestions. He thinks 
the medizval state of society gave the 
proper ideas of construction for all mo- 
dern imitation; that the appropriation 
of other forms to our civil and eccle- 
siastical edifices by the artists of the 
renaissance was an error and ought to 
be corrected ; that the ducal palace of 
Venice, for example, is the model of 
constructive proportion in house archi- 
tecture, and San Michele, of Pavia, a 
pattern fora church. His objections 
to the renaissance are urged with an 
almost abusive force of invective, and 
we have little doubt if this expression 
of our adherence to the school of Pal- 
ladio, of Wren, and Chambers, should 
happen to meet his eye, Mr. Ruskin 
would at once set us down for unin- 
structed and perverse imbeciles. We 
owe too much to his genius to be in- 
tolerant of its excesses: we trust to 
the practical operation of Camdenism 
for opening the eyes of medieval enthu- 
siasts, and of Mr. Ruskin himself at 
no distant period, to the necessary al- 
liance between forms and opinions. In 
the mean time, nothing can be more 
significant of the coming change than 
Mr. Ruskin’s own undisguised alarm 
at the progress of Popish ideas in Eng- 
land. We would not say anything 
bitter to a man to whom we owe so 
many hours of sweet enjoyment—an 
enjoyment, too, whose sweetness de- 
pends so much on the entire reliance 
we have in the sincerity of the man ; 
but we cannot help remarking that 
architectural Puseyism has had no 
more efficient promoter in England 
than John Ruskin, and that, until his 
alarm at the progress of dogmatical 
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Puseyism broke forth in this publica- 
tion, no one not honoured with his 
personal acquaintance could have sup- 
posed him to be the decided Protestant 
he now appears to be. 

We may make the same remark of 
Mr. Macaulay. His papers in the 
Edinburgh Review greatly assisted in 
producing that sentiment in the public 
mind which his ‘* History of England” 
has been written to check. Sir James 
Stephen will probably be the next who 
will find himself compelled to warn the 
British youth against the fruits of his 
own fantastic culture in the same gar- 
den of opinion, as bitter apples of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. 

Mr. Ruskin’s irritation at the Roman- 
ising tendencies of the English vents it- 
self in asingularly unreasonable aggres- 
sionon Mr. Pugin. This gentleman has 
certainly produced a great many disa- 
greeable buildings, but we suppose he 
has had monkish and fashionable me- 
diszeval warrant for them. The stu- 
dents and professors of Maynooth have 
the satisfaction, we dare say, of being 
able to silence any criticism of their 
halls and lodgings, by reference to 
something old enough and ugly enough 
to be counted an unimpeachable mo- 
del. It is also true, we believe, that 
there are some ecclesiastics whose 
minds are clouded by ssthetical doubt, 
and whose eyes do not rest with com- 
plete satisfaction on these learned 
storehouses, or storehouses of learning. 
Mr. Pugin, however, could hardly 
have expected that his correctnesses 
would be exploded by such a bomb- 
shell, and from a battery in his rere, 
too, as has been projected into the 
midst of his piscinas and crockets by 
Mr. Ruskin. We extract the pas- 
sage, not for the purpose of damaging 
Mr. Pugin, for dhe excess of its cen- 
sure will rather react in that artist’s 
favour in the minds of candid readers, 
but as a remarkable instance of the re- 
tributive reaction ofenthusiasm, which 
punishes a man for his own extrava- 
gances, by making the self-same errors 
in another appear to him intolerable 
and disgusting :— 


**It is of the highest importance, in 
these days, that Romanism should be 
deprived of the miserable influence which 
its pomp and picturesqueness havegiven 
it over the weak sentimentalism of the 
English people. I call it a miserable 
influence, for of all motives to sympathy 


with the Church of Rome, this I unhe- 
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sitatingly class as the basest . es 
the being lured into the Romish Church 
by the glitter of it, like larks into atrap 
by broken glass; to be blown into a 
change of religion by the whine of an 
organ-pipe ; stitched into a new creed 
by gold threads on priests’ petticoats ; 
jingled into a change of conscience by 
the chimes of a belfry. Iknow nothing 
in the shape of error so dark as this, 
no imbecility so absolute, no treachery 
so contemptible. Ihad hardly believed 
that it was a thing possible, though 
vague stories had been told me of the 
effect, ori some minds, of mere scarlet 
and candles, until I came on this pas- 
sage in Pugin’s ‘Remarks on Articles 
in the Rambler’ :— 

** * Those who have lived in want and 
privation are the best qualified to ap- 
preciate the blessings of plenty ; thus, 
to those who have been devout and sin- 
cere members of the separated portion 
of the English Church—who have pray- 
ed, and hoped, and loved, through all 
the poverty of the maimed rites which 
it has retained—to them does the rea- 
lisation of all their longing desires ap- 
pear truly ravishing. . . . . Qh! 
then, what delight—what joy unspeak- 
able !—when one of the solemn piles is 
presented to them, in allits pristine life 
and glory !—the stoups are filled to the 
brim the rood is raised on high; the 
screen glows with sacred imagery and 
rich device ; the niches are filled; the 
altar is replaced; sustained by sculp- 
tured shafts; the relics of the saints re- 
pose beneath; the body of our Lord is 
enshrined on its consecrated stone; the 
lamps of the sanctuary burn bright ; the 
saintly portraitures in the glass win- 
dows shine all gloriously; and the albs 
hang in the oaken ambries, and the cope- 
chests are filled with orphreyed baude- 
kins ; and pix, and pax, and chrismatory 
are there, and thurible, and cross.’ 

**One might have put this man under 
a pix, and left him, one should have 
thought; but he has been brought for- 
ward, and partly received, as an exam- 
ple of the effect of ceremonial splendour 
on the mind of a great architect. It is 
very necessary, therefore, that all those 
who have felt sorrow at this should 
know at once that he is not a great 
architect, but one of the smallest pos- 
sible or conceivable architects. . . . 
I am sorry to have to speak thus of any 
living architect ; and there is much in 
this man, if he were rightly estimated, 
which one might both regard and profit 
by. He has a most sincere love for his 
profession, a heartily honest enthusiasm 





for pixes and piscinas; and though he 
will never design so much as a pix or a 
piscina thoroughly well, yet better than 
most of the experimental architects of 
the day. Employ him by all means, but 
on small work. Expect no cathedral of 
him ; but no one at present can design 
a better finial. That is an exceeding- 
ly beautiful one over the western door 
of St. George’s; and thereis some spi- 
rited impishness and switching of tails 
in the supporting figures at the im- 
posts. Only do not allow his good de- 
signing of finials to be employed as an 
evidence in matters of divinity, nor 
thence deduce the incompatibility of 
Protestantism and art.”—pp. 370-2. 


Mr. Ferguson, also, whose ambitious 
attempt at a classification of the cyclo- 
peedia hasexcited some attention among 
thinking men, receives a pretty severe 
handling, in the course of which Mr. 
Ruskin descends to the use of triple 
notes of admiration, as a means of ex- 
pressing his dissent from Mr. Fergu- 
son’s technics, wsthetics, and phone- 
tics. The inadequacy of a foppish ar- 
rangement to the wants of philosophy 
might have better been made to ap- 
pear with less of verbal gesticulation. 

Mr. Garbett, again, an ingenious 
writer on decorative architecture, who 
has had the boldness to question some 
of the dogmatical postulates of the 
** Seven Lamps,” is treated with much 
slighting animadversion. In truth, 
Mr. Ruskin exhibits a degree of bad 
temper in this volume which greatly 
surprises and, we must own, grieves 
us; for it ought to be the wish of 
every lover of truth and beauty that 
the genius of the age, which seems 
best fitted for expounding and ad- 
vancing the principles of just criti- 
cisms in the arts, should perform its 
office in entire freedom from disturb- 
ing or distorting influences. 

Of course, these petulant sallies will 
produce angry replies. We must hope 
that none of the stones of Venice will 
be shattered in the collision. As yet 
we have not seen any of the retorts of 
the injured parties, and happily living 
outside of their arena, we possibly 
never shall. 

One contemptible trifle only, half 
banter, half objurgation, called « Rus- 
kinism,”* has reached our hands. We 
cannot affront any of the gentlemen 





* “ Something on Ruskinism ; with a ‘ Vestibule’ in Rhyme.” By an Architect. 
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we have mentioned, by ascribing to 
him so unworthy a performance. We 
hope they will vindicate themselves in 
quite a different manner. Mr. Pugin 
must try and take his revenge by de- 
signing something which Mr. Ruskin 
himself will have to applaud. Mr. 
Ferguson, we dare say, has by this 
time handed over his phonetics to Ma- 
jor Rawlinson, and has learned to be in- 
different to the fate of an unattainable 
theory. Mr. Garbett alone has been 
invited to the discussion of a tangible 
subject in dispute; and if he please to 
break a lance with his challenger, we 
promise him that the lists shall be 
fairly kept, so far as we may be wit- 
nesses of the tournament. 

We have strayed from the tenor of 
oursubject. Itwas atthe chapteron the 
arch-load that we diverged into the dis- 
quisitions which fill the preceding pages. 
We return to our building, in which we 
have now ascended as high as the roof. 
Theoretically we should say that the 
true form of roofs in these climates must 
be regulated by the slope at which snow 
will slide off. But as far as regards 
the facility of getting rid of snow, most 
of our city roofs might as well be flat. 
We are quite agreed with Mr. Gar- 
bett that a gutter behind a parapet is 
merely a trap for damp. Let any one 
here in Dublin look at the Provost’s 
house, or the house of the Dublin So- 
ciety, the roofs of which terminate on 
the cornice, and compare the compact- 
ness and safety of such an arrangement 
with a leaded valley hidden behind a 
dwarf wall, at the back of which all 
the snow of a winter’s day might accu- 
mulate undisturbed, and under which 
all the ends of the rafters are perpetu- 
ally in danger of being rotted. Cer- 
tainly the former is the more complete, 
as it is the cheaper and the more ele- 
gant arrangement. Speaking of roofs 
and snow-storms, let us remark that the 
arched overtures of many of our railway 
stations appear to have been designed 
without regard to the contingency of 
having to support any much greater 

ressure than that of their own weight. 

Ve should suppose that two feet in 
depth of snow would crush any of these 
bent plates of corrugated metal quite 
flat. Similar bad consequences might 
be apprehended from a lodgment of 
the same kind in the valleys of the 
lateral roofs of the Crystal Palace. 
Whether with or without a parapet, 
however, the roof of every edifice built 
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in this part of the world ought, we 
conceive, to form a prominent feature 
of its elevation. In rainless countries 
only can the eye rest with satisfaction 
on a flat covering. But the extreme 
high pitch of Gothic and Tudesque 
roofs 1s equally unpleasing. We have 
seen a five-story house in Bavaria, 
two of the stories of which were in the 
side-walls, and the rest in the roof. 
Mr. Ruskin ascribes the taste of the 
Transalpine nations for lofty roofs to 
other causes besides precaution against 
the lodging of snow; and we may re- 
mark, as corroborative of his theory, 
that these very high roofs are not 
found in Switzerland or the Tyrol. 


‘The true Gothic gable, as it is the 
simplest and most natural, so I esteem 
as the grandest of roofs, whether rising 
in ridgy darkness, like a grey slope of 
slaty mountains, over the precipitous 
walls of the northern cathedrals, or 
stretching in lowering breadths above 
the white and square-set groups of the 
southern architecture. But the differ- 
ence between its slope in the northern 
and southern architecture is a matter of 
far greater importance than is commonly 
supposed, and it is this to which I would 
especially direct the reader's attention. 

‘*One main cause of it, the necessity 
of throwing off snow, in the north, has 
been a thousand times alluded to; ano- 
ther I do not remember to have seen 
noticed, namely, that rooms in a roof are 
comfortably habitable in the north, 
which are painful sotto piombi in Italy; 
and that there is in wet climates a na- 
tural tendency in all men to lie as high 
as possible out of the damp and mist. 
These two causes, together with acces- 
sible quantities of good timber, have in- 
duced in the north a general steep pitch 
of gable, which, when rounded or squared 
above a tower, becomes a spire or tur- 
ret; and this feature, worked out with 
elaborate derivation, is the key-stone of 
the whole system of aspiration, so call- 
ed, which the German critics have so 
ingeniously and falsely ascribed to a 
devotional sentiment pervading the nor- 
thern Gothic. I entirely and boldly 
deny the whole theory.”—p. 146. 


It is a theory which we have our- 
selves often doubted ; but before ven- 
turing on an entire bold denial of it, 
we would desire some surer grounds on 
which to found a judgment than a 
a suggestion, that perhaps 
all spires were originally but conical 
tower roofs, and consequently, all pin- 
nacles but imitation spires. We have 
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no love for the northern Gothic, but 
we cannot dissociate the village spire 
that points to heaven from a devotional 
sentiment and purpose. At the same 
time, every instructed eye will have 
remarked how essential it is to the good 
effect of a spire, that it should have 
sufficient breadth of base, and really 
cover the top of its tower. Buttress 
pinnacles, however, have no alliance 
with roof coverings, and undoubtedly 
contribute as much as spires to the 
effect of aspiration. Amiens breathes 
that seritiment as strongly as Salisbury; 
Cologne is perhaps already as aspira- 
tory as it will be when the west towers 
shall receive their steeples. In general, 
where we have occasion to differ from 
Mr. Ruskin, our dissent is in a matter 
of judgment; here we are for once 
unable to go with him in feeling ; he 
hurts us with an unexpected impeach- 
ment of the devotional sentiment of the 
medieval builders themselves, which 
we own appears to us unjust, and un- 
sustained by any probable evidence. 
We would not reproduce the buildings of 
those ages, because we would not revive 
their manners, or their modes of thought 
or worship; but we cannot look at 
what the middle age architects have 
done, and deny them credit for lofty 
thoughts, and effective methods of ex- 
pressing them in their buildings. Mr. 
uskin says :— 


** Our cathedrals were, for the most 
part, built by worldly people, who loved 
the world, and would have gladly stayed 
in it for ever ; whose best hope was the 
escaping hell, which they thought to do 
by building cathedrals, but who had 
very vague conceptions of heaven in 

eneral, and very feeble desires respect- 
ing their entrance therein; and the form 
of the spired cathedral has no more in- 
tentional reference to heaven, as distin- 
guished from the flattened slope of the 
Greek pediment, than the steep gable 
ofa Norman house has, as distinguished 
from the flat roof of a Syrian one,”— 
p- 146. 


This is hardly worthy of Mr. Ruskin’s 
reputation, either as a philosopher or 
a writer; it is recklessly thought and 
carelessly expressed. Yet we agree 
with him in his conclusion, that 
the “white and square set groups of 
southern architecture” are preferable 
to the northern Gothic ; but we would 
desire to cross the Alps to look at them 
in their proper places, and would as 
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little wish to see San Zeno's of Verona, 
or San Michele’s of Pavia transported 
hither, as we would wish to see repro- 
duced in this century the medieval 
symbolisms of Chartres or Rouen. If 
we understand Mr. Ruskin aright, he 
would desire to reproduce in the Bri- 
tish islands the Lombardo-Venetian 
forms and modes of church building 
and palace building, and holds that 
nothing is accomplished till he shall 
plant the Palazzo Ducale in the middle 
of Westminster. Against all this we 
protest in the name of peace and com- 
merce, and of the freedom and comfort 
of modern life, which imperatively re- 
quire a different species of lodging and 
accommodation for civilized men in 
their civic, social, and devotional con- 
gregations. But it would be a loss of 
much enjoyment to the world if it had 
not these monuments of the piety and 
magnificence of a former and different 
state of society to visit and contemplate. 
If these prelections of Mr. Ruskin will 
assist us to the more intelligent enjoy- 
ment of whatever is admirable in their 
structure or decoration, we will be well 
rewarded for the pains bestowed on his 
book, even though not the least of these 
may be our difficulty in sometimes 
preserving a temperate dissent from his 
opinions :— 


‘Circumstance and sentiment,” he 
goes on to say, “aiding each other, the 
steep roof becomes generally adopted and 
delighted in through the north; and 
then, with the gradual exaggeration 
with which every pleasant idea is pur- 
sued by the human mind, it is raised into 
all manner of peaks, and points, and 
ridges; and pinnacle after pinnacle is 
added on its flanks, and the walls in- 
creased in height, in proportion, until 
we get, indeed, a very sublime mass, but 
one which has no more principle of as- 
piration in it than a child’s tower of 
cards. What is more, the desire to 
build high is complicated with the pecu- 
liar love of the grotesque which is cha- 
racteristic of the north, together with 
especial delight in the multiplication of 
small forms, as well as in exaggerated 
points of shade and energy, and a cer- 
tain degree of consequent insensibility 
to perfect grace and quiet truthfulness ; 
so that a northern architect, could not 
feel the beauty of the Elgin marbles, 
and there will always be (in those who 
have devoted themselves to this parti- 
cular school) a certain incapacity to 
taste the finer beauties of Greek art, 
or to understand Titian, Tintoret, or 
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Raphael; whereas, among the Italian 
Gothic workmen this capacity was never 
lost, and Nino Pisano or Orcagna could 
have understood the Theseus in an in- 
stant, and would have received from it 
new life.”—p. 148. 


Elsewhere he speaks of the loathing 
with which an eye habituated to the 
repose and clearness of Fra Angelico 
or Bellini, looks on the first paintings 
of Rubens which it encounters on a 
survey of the northern galleries; and 
it is true that while pleasure uniformly 
attends the transition from northern 
to Italian cities, a sense of rudeness 
and grotesque clumsiness affects us on 
returning among the Tudesque Gothic 
buildings. Few persons of sensibility 
have not experienced these impressions, 
and no one will deny that they furnish 
the strongest argument for the Italian 
style. 

Passing from spires to towers, and 
omitting several chapters of ingenious 
and recondite dissertation on roof-cor- 
nices, buttresses, forms and fillings of 
apertures, &c., we are much struck 
by a comparative view, arranged to 
the same scale, of the tower of a mo- 
dern British church and the campa- 
nile of St. Mark’s, at Venice, placed 
side by side. The British tower, dimi- 
nutive in size and pierced with small 
windows at top and large ones below, 
is propped round its four corners by 
eight spreading buttresses, stepped and 
coped, asif the pressure of the dome of 
St. Paul’s were contained in their little 
belfry ; the Venetian tower, nearly 
three times the height and thirty times 
the size, springs aloft like the stem of a 
tree, without a single projection to 
break the plumb line of its sides from 
the foundation to the cornice. It needs 
no buttress: it is strong enough to sup- 
port itself:— 


“The Venetian tower rises 350 feet, 
and has no buttresses though built of 
brick ; the British tower rises 121 feet, 
and is built of stone, but is supposed in- 
capable of standing without two huge 
buttresses at each angle. The St. Mark’s 
tower has a high, sloping roof, but 
carries it simply, requiring no pinnacles 
at the angles ; the British tower has no 
visible roof, but has four pinnacles for 
mere ornament. The Venetian tower 
has its lightest part at the top and is 
massy at the base; the British tower 
has its lightest part at the base, and 
shuts up its windows into a mere arrow 
slit at the top. What the tower was 
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built for at all must, therefore, it seems 
to me, remain a mystery to every be- 
holder; for surely no studious inhabit- 
ant of its upper chambers will be con- 
ceived to be pursuing his employment 
by the light of the single chink on each 
side; and had it been intended for a 
belfry, the sound of its bells would have 
been as effectually prevented from get- 
ting out as the light from getting in.” 
—p. 202. 


We did “not think the tower of St. 
Mark’s had proportions so vast. Mr. 
Ruskin hithself appears to have some 
misgivings as to its measurement ; and 
cites Professor Willis as his authority 
for assigning it the prodigious elevation 
of 350 feet. The drawing which illus- 
trates this part ofthe text is one of the 
most striking in Mr. Ruskin’s volume; 
and the stern, strong Venetian tower 
lifting its belfry with so much direct- 
ness of purpose in the midst of the 
variously decorated and fantastic edi- 
fices which surround its Piazza, looks 
like the genius of a vigorous and un- 
compromising criticism, standing apart 
from the crowd of minor writers, and 
exposing, at a height far above their 
reach, the examples of simplicity, of 
dignity, and self-reliance. Speaking 
of Mr. Ruskin’s illustrations, it is due 
to him to declare that we have never 
been of the number who have derided 
his plates of the «‘ Seven Lamps.” 


** They are black, they are overbitten, 
they are hastily drawn,” we use Mr. 
Ruskin’s own words, “ but their truth 
is carried to an extent never before 
attempted in architectural drawing. It 
does not in the least follow that because 
a drawing is delicate, or looks careful, 
it has been carefully drawn from the 
thing represented; in nine cases out of 
ten careful and delicate drawings are 
made at home. It is not so easy as the 
reader, perhaps, imagines, to finish a 
drawing altogether on the spot, espe- 
cially of details seventy feet from the 
ground: and any one who will try the 
position in which I have had to do some 
of my work—standing, namely, ona cor- 
nice or window sill, holding by one arm 
round a shaft, and hanging over the 
street (or canal at Venice), with m 
sketch-book supported against the wth 
from which I was drawing by my breast, 
so as to leave my right hand free—will 
not thenceforward wonder that shadows 
should be occasionally carelessly laid in, 
or lines drawn with some unsteadiness., 
But steady or infirm, the sketches of 
which these plates in the ‘Seven Lamps’ 
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are facsimiles, were made from the 
architecture itself, and represent that 
architecture with its natural shadows at 
the time of day at which it was drawn, 
and with every fissure and line just as 
they now exist; so that when I am 
speaking of some new point which per- 
haps the drawing was not intended to 
illustrate, I can yet turn back to it with 
— certainty that if anything be 
ound in it bearing on matters now in 
hand, I may depend upon it just as se- 
curely as if I had gone back to look again 
at the building.”—App. 8. 


These remarks are apropos of a 
drawing of part of the facade of San 
Michele at Lucca, illustrative of what 
Mr. Ruskin calls wall-veil decoration. 
One of the blackest and most barbaric 
looking illustrations of the ‘Seven 
Lamps” was a drawing of one of the 
upper arches of the same facade. The 
delicacy and gracefulness of the present 
engraving are as conspicuous as are 
the darkness and rude energy of the 
former one. But no delicacy of treat- 
ment can reconcile the eye to such a 
style of decoration. Dogs, horses, 
nondescript monsters, wheels, trefoils, 
huntsmen blowing long trumpets, true- 
lovers’ knots, stars, and chequers, in- 
laid in green traventine on the surface 
of the wall, constitute the ornament. 
The forms are of the rudest outline. 
The carvings on a New Zealander’s 
war-club, or the designs of men and 
horses on a school-boy’s slate, are fair 
examples of their artistic pretension. 
What their meaning may be, beyond 
an expression of the vis vivida vite 
of the Lombardic character, Mr. Rus- 
kin does not profess to understand. 
But he is in love with them, and has 
drawn them with perfect accuracy. 
They are not peculiar to Lucca. All 
through Europe, the Christian archi- 
tects of the eleventh, twelfth, and thir- 
teenth centuries have indulged in the 
same freaks ; but more fancifully and 
more rudely in Lombardy than else- 
where. Mr. Ruskin thus philosophises 
on the Lombardic temperament :— 


“The Arab and Lombard are both 
distinguished from the Byzantine by 
their energy and love of excitement ; 
but the Lombard stands alone in his 
love of jest. Neither an Arab nor By- 
zantine ever jests in his architecture ; 
the Lombard has great difficulty in ever 
being thoroughly serious. But the Ara- 
bian feverishness infects even the Lom- 
bard in the south, showing itself, how- 
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ever, in endless varieties, with a refresh- 
ing firmness and order pervading the 
whole of it. The excitement is greatest 
in the earliest times, mcst of all shown 
in St. Michele of Pavia; and I am 
strongly disposed to connect much of 
its peculiar manifestations with the 
Lombard’s habits of eating and drink- 
ing, especially his carnivorousness. The 
Lombard of early times seems to have 
been exactly what a tiger would be, if 
you could give him love of a joke, vi- 
gorous imagination, strong sense of jus- 
tice, fear of hell, knowledge of northern 
mythology, a stone den, and a mallet 
and chisel. Fancy him passing up and 
down in the said den, to digest his din- 
ner, and striking on the wall, with a new 
fancy in his head at every turn, and 
you have the Lombardic sculptor. As 
civilization increases the supply of ve- 
getables, and shortens that of wild 
beasts, the excitement diminishes. It is 
still strong in the thirteenth century at 
Lyons and Rouen ; it dies away gradu- 
ally in the later Gothic ; and is quite ex- 
tinct in the fifteenth century.”——App. 8. 


San Michele’s, at Pavia, is the rich- 
est in these rude decorations of all the 
Lombardic churches. ‘‘ The state of 
mind represented by the west front is 
more that of a feverish dream than re- 
sultant from any determined architec- 
tural purpose, or even from any definite 
love and delight in the grotesque.” The 
principal objects are “ mermaids with 
twotails, strange large fish, apes, stags, 
bulls (?), dogs, wolves, and horses; grif- 
fins, eagles, long-tailed birds (cocks ?), 
hawks, and dragons, without end, or 
with a dozen ends, as the case may be ; 
smaller birds, with rabbits, and small 
nondescripts, filling the friezes; all 
alive, fiercely alive,” springing, grip- 
ping, worrying, and tearing one ano- 
ther inthe most grotesque disorder. 
From the cloister of St. Paul extra 
muros, at Rome, to the remotest isles 
of the Caledonian sea, the same extra- 
vagant taste pervaded the works of the 
twelfth century Christian architects. 
This is not the place to enter on any 
inquiry as to their meaning. Lord 
Lyndsay has not penetrated it, nor 
has Mr. Ruskin. Our author, how- 
ever, has noted some of the more con- 
spicuous examples with painful assidui- 
ty. Here is the sequence of these 
subjects in the quatre-foils ofthe west 
front of the Cathedral of Lyons :— 

1. Elephant and Castle. 

2. A huge head, walking on two 
legs, soul backwards, hoofed; the 
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head has a horn behind, with drapery 
over it, which terminates in another 
head. 

3. A boar hunt. 

4. A bird, putting its head between 
its legs to bite its own tail, which ends 
in a head. 

5. A dragon, with a human head 
set on the wrong way. 

6. St. Peter awakened by the angel 
in Pr 

7. St. Peter led out by the angel. 

8. The miraculous draught of fishes. 

9. A large leaf, with two snails ram- 
pant, coming out of nautilus shells, 
with grotesque faces, and eyes at the 
ends of their horns. 

10. A man, with an axe, striking at 
a dog’s head, which comes out ofa nau- 
tilus shell; the rim of the shell branch- 
es into a stem with two large leaves. 

11. Martyrdom of St. “Sebastian ; 
his body very full of arrows. 

12. Beasts coming to Ark; 
opening a kind of wicker cage. 

13. ee Ark on shores. 

14, A vine leaf, with a dragon’s 
head ‘and tail; the one biting the other. 

15. A man riding a goat catching a 
flying devil. 

16. An eel, or murena, growing into 
a bunch of flowers, which turns into 
two wings. 

17. A sprig of hazel with nuts, with 
a squirrel in centre. 

18. Four hares fastened together by 
the ears, galloping in a circle. 

Were the builders mad? will pro- 
bably be the first exclamation of the 
reader. If so, they were mad metho- 
dically ; for you may see the same 
extravagances reproduced in fifty dif- 
ferent cathedrals from Palermoto York. 
The figures are usually sculptured in 
relievo ; but in some of the Lombardic 
churches, as at San Michele’s of Lucca 
(from the fagade of which we have 
been diverted into this excursion), the 
figures are, as we have said, designed 
in a species of mosaic. Nothing can 
exceed Mr. Ruskin’s admiration for 
this “crazy front,” as Mr. Cockerell 
has very justly, though greatly to our 
author’s exasperation, ventured to call 
it. “It is not crazy; not by any 
means. ‘The entire arrangement is 
perfect beyond all praise; and the 
morbid restlessness of the old designs 
is now appeased. Geometry seems to 
have acted as a febrifuge; for beau- 
tiful geometrical designs a are introduced 
amidst the tumult of the hunt; and 
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there is no more seeing double, nor 
ghastly monstrosity of conception ; no 
more ending of everything in some- 
thing else ; no more disputing for spare 
legs amid bewildered bodies; no more 
setting on of heads wrong side foremost.” 
For these merits—rather negative, it 
must be owned—the inlaid grotesques 
of Lucea are adopted into distinguished 
favour, and propounded as the acme 
of « wall- veil” decoration. We con- 
fess we would prefer the horizontal 
and vertical “rulings” which our au- 
thor condemns as among the worst 
barbarisms of modern art, to these 
wild huntsmen, and stags, with their 
interspersed geometrical figures of 
wheels and chequersin green travertine, 
over the surface of our church walls, 
Bands, and members of different co- 
loured marbles, where the edifice is 
marble-built, may be introduced with 
gratification to the eye; and Mr. 
Ruskin gives several examples, aided 
by coloured illustrations, of that species 
of decoration. The Ducal Palace at 
Venice, with its chequers of rose- 
coloured marble introduced in lozenge 
patterns, as we see them in an humbler 
material on old brick buildings, is one 
of the most pleasing examples that will 
occur to the mind of the reader. The 
banded pattern, as we see it in the 
cathedral of Genoa, for example, is to 
our mind less pleasing; it seems to us 
to diminish the height of the building. 
A third, and we conceive a more legi- 
timate method, is the introduction “of 
different coloured marbles for the dif- 
ferent members of the ornamentation ; 
though this is in opposition to Mr. 
Ruskin’s theory, that colour should 
be imparted to buildings in analogy 
to the practice of nature, which dis. 
poses the streaks and spots on animals, 
irrespective of their form, and with a 
consistent disregard ofsymmetry. The 
most agreeable specimens of parti- 
coloured building given by him are 
drawings of an arch of the Broletto of 
Como, and of an archivolt, rich with 
warm introduced brick-work, from 
Verona. In both these there is a par- 
tial adaptation of the coloured material 
to particular members of the construc- 
tion. We must remember, however, 
that all these coloured buildings are 
seen under a brilliant sun, and in the 
midst of a warm-coloured landscape. 
In our fainter light, and surrounded 
by our more sombre scenery, they 
would probably appear out of harmony 
T 
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with the landscape. A pure white 
edifice, under the sky of Italy, dazzles 
painfully ; it needs all the discolo- 
rations of time to reconcile the eye to 
the glaring expanse of the west end of 
the Duomo at Milan. The circum- 
stance at first seems singular, that 
warm-tinted buildings should not be 
seen to so great advantage under a 
cold atmosphere; but we think it will 
be found that as we travel northward 
from the shores of the Mediterranean, 
the eye reposes with greater delight 
on colder surfaces. We apprehend the 
proper place for the application of 
polychrome, whether by adventitious 
colouror by the employment of different 
coloured materials, is to the south of 
the Alps, or at least of the line of the 
Danube. The frescos which adorn 
the external walls of some of the 
dwelling-houses in Munich and in 
Verona, are similar in style and 
design, yet the effect is not the 
same. Not but that there is sun 
enough on the Bavarian plain; but 
the colour of the air itself, if we may 
so speak, is different ; and all things 
at the two places are seen through 
different mediums. We cannot think 


that external colouring will ever pre- 


vail under the sun of the British is- 
lands. Still less do we apprehend that 
Mr. Ruskin, by any effort either of 
pen or pencil, will ever reconcile us to 
such inlayings on the outer walls of 
our churches as those of St. Michael’s 
of Lucca. When we speak of our 
being reconciled, we mean the recon- 
ciliation to these ideas of the people at 
large of the British islands. For the 
aristocracy of Great Britain we do not 
pretend to vouch. ‘Transalpine sym- 
pathies have so far alienated many of 
them from the religious and social 
principles of the age in which they 
were born, that it would be rash to 
speculate on their adhesion to any forms 
of faith, or any canons of taste. But 
for the mass of the middle classes, the 
examples of the great works of the 
last and of the earlier part of the pre- 
sent century, the ideas propagated by 
our standard writers, and, we think, 
the very sunlight and air in which they 
have their existence, combine to secure 
them against any further restorations of 
the medieval kind. Whatever we may 
see in that taste now springing up 
around us here is the sales we should 
rather suppose, of an ignorant love of 
novelty than of any attachment to ex- 
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ploded ideas in faith or worship. For 
example, it is but the other day that 
in one of the outlets of Belfast, in the 
mids of factories, ship-yards, and 
railway termini, a bastard Gothic 
chapel was erected by certain silly 
Protestants. A place more unfit for 
rational worship, with a roof twice as 
high as its side walls, and windows not 
larger than the ventilating slits of a 
barn, could hardly have been devised. 
The builders, however, we suppose, 
were told it was after some approved 
model, although they might search 
far enough for such combinations of 
lancet windows and renaissance shafts 
as decorate its chancel end, but it 
seems that when the sculptured cross 
which was to have completed the effect 
of the eastern gable was put up, the 
worthy patrons, who had never con- 
templated anything beyond a tasteful 
old English church—just as they would 
order a tasteful old English, or Swiss, 
or Chinese gate-house—revolted at the 
only one of the details of their build- 
ing that could be said to be in keeping; 
and the offending symbol”had to be re- 


placed by a crocket. The building, or 


vault, at present stands a monument 
of the restlessness of manufacturing 
aspirations, ever on the stretch after 
new patterns, and constantly falling 
into unconscious revivals of fashions ex- 
ploded in the days of our grandfathers. 

From the main walls and covering of 
the building, Mr. Ruskin proceeds to 
deal at great length with the theory of 
ornament, its expression, arrangement, 
distribution, and material. His search 
after formal principles ends, as we 
have already intimated, in the line of 
beauty of Hogarth, although he seems 
to have deluded himself into the be- 
lief that he finds the particular curve 
of his choice only in the outline of the 
Matterhorn mountain, and in the leaf 
of the Salvia; though why the curve 
should be anything the better on either 
account does not appear. In truth, 
there is a good deal of the foppery of 
criticism in the distinctions and defini- 
tions of this portion of the volume ; 
and with all its imposing arrangement 
of chapters, sections, and numbers, we 
find it anything but demonstrative. Mr. 
Ruskin’s ill-will towards the artists of 
the renaissance breaks out with cha- 
racteristic vehemence when he comes 
to speak of the employment of armo- 
rial and military trophies by way of de- 
coration :— 
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* Paltry and false alike in every feel- 
ing of their narrowed minds, they at- 
tached themselves not only to costume 
without the person, but to the pettiest 
details of the costume itself. They could 
not describe Achilles, but they could de- 
scribe his shield—a shield like those of 
dedicated spoil without a handle, never 
to be waved in the face of war. And then 
we have helmets and lances, banners and 
swords, sometimes with men to hold 
them, sometimes without; but always 
chiselled with a tailor-like love of the 
chasing or the embroidery ;—show hel- 
mets of the stage; no Etna fire in the 
metal of them; nothing but pasteboard 
crests and high feathers. And these 
cast together in disorderly heaps, or 
grinning vacantly over keystones, form 
one of the leading decorations of Re- 
naissance architecture ; and that one of 
the best: for helmets and lances, how- 
ever loosely laid, are better than violins, 
and pipes, and books of music, which 
are another of the Palladian and San- 
sovinian sources of ornament.”—p. 208. 


Truly, if the choice had to be made 
between violins and pipes on the one 
hand, and snails rampant and hares 
tied together by the ears on the other, 
we would rather be inclined to go with 
Palladio than with our author. But 
our business ought rather be to dis- 
cover what is commendable than to 
turn the edge of these little sarcasms, 
which, after all, are no more than the 
allowable perquisites of genius. Here, 
in chapter xxt., from section 25 onward 
through several pages, we have a very 
able and instructive exposition of the 
rationale of gradation in ornament. 
Mr. Ruskin truly observes that there 
are points of distance too near for the 
enjoyment of the larger features of an 


edifice, yet too distant for an apprecia- 
tion of the more minute ones, and that 
the same holds good in nature. 


“It is exactly the same with regard 
to Rouen Cathedral or the Mont Blanc. 
We like to see them from the other side 
of the Seine, or of the Lake of Geneva; 
from the Marché aux Fleurs, or the Vale 
of Chamouni; from the parapets of the 
Apse, or the crags of the Montaigne de 
la Céte; but there are intermediate dis- 
tances which dissatisfy us in each case, 
and from which one is in haste either to 
advance or to retire.” 


In a great work, therefore, the most 
the artist can achieve, or the critic ex- 
pect, is, that it shall tell at certain 
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stages of our approach with successive 
cumulations of effect. 


‘* The lesser ornament is to be grafted 
on the greater, and third or fourth orders 
of ornament upon this again, as need may 
be, until we reach the limits of possible 
sight; each order of ornament being 
adapted for a different distance. First, 
for example, the great masses—the but- 
tresses and stories, and black windows 
and broad cornices of the tower, which 
give it make and organism, as it rises 
over the horizon half a score of miles 
away; then the traceries, and shafts, 
and pinnacles, which give it richness as 
we approach; then the windows, and 
statues, and knops, and flowers, which 
we can only see when we stand beneath it. 
At this third order of ornament we may 
pause in the upper portions, but on the 
roofs of the niches, and the robes of the 
statues, and the rolls of the mouldings 
comes a fourth order of ornament as de- 
licate as the eye can follow when any 
of these features may be approached.” — 
p- 245. 


A want of regard to these consider- 
ations has made the New Houses of 
Parliament the blank, unsatisfactory 
object they unfortunately are. From 
their situation they can only be deli- 
berately viewed from a considerable 
distance, or so very near that the eye 
can take in the details of no more than 
the lower story. Whatever excellence 
the river front possesses is calculated 
for an intermediate point, to which the 


spectator must resort by a boat, and 
where he cannot long tarry in the 
midst of the river traffic. At either 
of the gonvenient points of view we are 
in the predicament described by Mr. 
Ruskin, dissatisfied with too much or 
too little, and desirous either to ad- 
vance or to retire. It is not so with 
the river front of Somerset House. 
The subject of ornamentation is one 
of the most difficult and intractable 
that a writer can take up. Our tastes 
in these matters are very much the 
result of mere conventional and local 
fashion. What gratifies the eye of an 
educated Asiatic will in many instances 
offend that of an educated Englishman, 
and vice versa. How is the question 
to be decided between them ? ke point 
of utility or practical appropriateness 
the one object will probably be as little 
commendable as the other. That 
which pleases the Englishman will be 
found, however, to be generally more 
like the forms of nature. But the 
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most natural-looking wreaths of flowers 
in a carpet, for example, do not please 
so much as the kaleidoscopic patterns 
of Turkey or Persia; and the eye of 
the European and the Oriental alike 
would revolt from the most perfect 
painting of the human face or form on 
the draperies of our apartments or the 
costumes of our persons. In the same 
way, much as we may admire the deli- 
cate reproduction of fruits and flowers 
in the marble wreaths and pendents of 
a mantelpiece, we should generally .be 
found to prefer forms less natural and 
more conventional in the main lines of 
our cornices, architraves, and other 
substantive parts of our dwellings. 
These, we generally feel, ought to re- 
mind us that they are artificial. We 
would not shape the ceilings of our 
rooms into the actual likeness of the 
roofs of caverns or of the interlacing 
boughs of the vegetable canopies of 
beasts and birds. Everything has to 
be straightened, stiffened, and sym- 
metrised. ‘The tendrils and flowers 
must be masonically metamorphosed 
into volutes and rosettes; the stems 
and boughs into pillars and arch-ribs 
of determinate dimensions and at regu- 
lar distances. Nature must be sub- 
dued to art evidently and totally; and 
natural objects be admitted only as 
accessories, and separated from the 
work of our own hands by ostensories 
and glass shades and cases. These 
proprieties of decoration are felt and 
understood by everybody, and to a 
certain extent they are admitted by 
Mr. Ruskin; but to an extent much 
more limited, and with scope ,for the 
admission of natural objects much 
wider, than we can reconcile to our 
ideas of good art. Unfortunately for 
the progress of just criticism, Mr. 
Ruskin conceives that he can trace the 
genius of Popery in the formal semi- 
classical decorations of one period, and 
that of Protestantism in the flowing, 
irregular, and life-like wreaths and 
festoons of another. The analogy is 
not, in our judgment, either just or 
complimentary. It exercises, how- 
ever, a powerful influence over Mr. 
Ruskin’s mind, and if we rightly di- 
vine, will come prominently into play 
in his awarding of the architectural 
alm among the Venetian buildings. 
To illustrate what we mean let us make 
an extract from his preliminary dis- 
sertation on cornices :— 


‘Those cornices [speaking of ex- 
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amples in which what Mr. Ruskin calls 
the ‘naturalism’ of the sculpture is on 
the increase, although a classical for- 
malism is still retained] are the Vene- 
tian ecclesiastical Gothic; the Christian 
element struggling with the formalism 
of the Papacy—the Papacy being en- 
tirely heathen in all its principles. That 
officialism of the leaves and their ribs 
[the leaves are accurately numbered and 
set sternly in their places; they are 
leaves in office, and dare not stir or 
move] means apostolical succession ; 
and is already preparing for the transi- 
tion to old Heathenism again and the 
Renaissance. Now look at the last 
cornice [one covered with a trailing 
growth of disorderly leaves], that is 
Protestantism—a slight touch of dis- 
sent [do not smile, good reader], hardly 
amounting to schism, in those falling 
leaves, but true life in the whole of it. 
The forms all broken through, and sent 
Heaven knows where; but the root 
held fast, and the strong sap in the 
branches, and, best of all,good fruit ripen- 
ing and opening straight to heaven, and 
in the face of it, even though some of the 
leaves lie in the dust. Now observe this 
cornice [an example of mixed character ]. 
It represents Heathenism and Papistry, 
animated by the mingling of Christian- 
ity and nature. The good in it, the 
life of it, the merits and belief of it, such 
as it has, are Protestantism in its heart ; 
the rigidity and saplessness are the Ro- 
manism in it. It is the mind of Fra 
Angelico in the monk’s dress—Chris- 
tianity before the Reformation.”—p. 307. 


Surely it is rash to ground a system 
of criticism on conceits so far-fetched; 
and even in admitting such conceits 
into the mind, observe how very oppo- 
site are the forms which they assume 
according tothe cast of the minds which 
entertain them ; thus, to compare small 
things with great, oyr own conceit, 
that St. Peter’s is virtually a Protestant 
structure, proceeds on views diametri- 
cally opposed to those on which Mr. 

%uskin declares that his cornice (the 
forms of which “are all broken through 
and sent Heaven knows where”) typi- 
fies the reformed religion with its shght 
touch of dissent ; and we humbly con- 
ceive our reasons will bear examination 
equally well. It is but just, however, 
to add, that inthe Venetian taste there 
is room for a much greater display of 
‘‘naturalism” in decoration than in 
the styles adopted by modern civilisa- 
tion ; and even in the details of the 
renaissance we may introduce the forms 
of birds and flowers along with the 
leaves and tendrils of our scrollwork 
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with less offence. But we cannot ad- 
mit that the gate of the Temple of 
Jupiter at Spalatro owes any of its 
beauty to its horses’ heads and double- 
tailed mermaidens, or that the scrolls 
which surround the bronze doors of 
St. Peter’s at Rome are aught the 
better for their snails and lizards. 

To follow Mr. Ruskin through the mi- 
nute criticisms on mouldings, cornices, 
capitals, and bases with which the rest 
of his volume is occupied would be te- 
dious, and, like all other tedious de- 
mands on a reader's attention, unprofit- 
able. We have no doubt his disserta- 
tion is far too elaborate for the imme- 
diate purpose he proposes, that, namely, 
of preparing his future students for an 
intelligent enjoyment of the ‘ Stones 
of Venice ;” but if the essay serve to 
put this branch of art on permanent 
foundations, its ill-adaptation for the im- 
mediate purpose of its author will be 
of little consequence. England is just 
now in urgent need of some settled 
principles of constructive and decora- 
tive taste. There has not been one 
handsome public building erected in 
London in the present generation. 
The Houses of Parliament are bar- 
baric; the Royal Palace barbarous ; 
the club-houses, and these are our 
best efforts, servile but imperfect 
copies of the mansions of Italian no- 
bles. The churches, which ought to 
be the most prominent, as well as most 
permanent exponents of the national 
mind, are insignificant in size and po- 
sition, perishable in material, and so 
varied in design, that all the religions 
of the world seem to have contributed 
to, and to be represented in the con- 
fusion. In the midst of this decay of 
taste, the Press teems with publications 
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devoted to the arts. Never was there 
so much writing, printing, and engrav- 
ing about architecture, sculpture, and 
decorative design ; never were the sub- 
jects of these Jabours so ill applied in 
practice. Improvements in mechani- 
cal aids have enabled us to procure, 
to transport, and to put together all the 
materials of architectural and decora- 
tive beauty with infinitely greater fa- 
cility than our fathers could have done. 
Yet our fathers’ works remain the 
only monuments of architectural splen- 
dour amongst us; while in merely de- 
corative art, the most we can do is to 
revive the scroll works and grotesques 
of the base period of Louis XIV. Take 
up any of the illustrations, or go to 
the Crystal Palace, and look at the 
specimens themselves, of England's 
best efforts in decoration at the pre- 
sent day: you find what at first sight 
might seem the old furniture and hang- 
ings of Versailles, or Heidelberg, new 
furbished and cleaned for the occa- 
sion. There is richness, elaboration, 
finish, splendour, sumptuousness unex- 
ampled; but the amount of what our fa- 
thers would have pronounced bad taste 
is also without example. We do not 
think Mr. Ruskin will correct the mis- 
taken notion of his countrymen on 
points of esthetical beauty, by decry- 
ing Palladio and his pupils; but it is 
fortunate that men of genius have 
taken the alarm, and that the nation 
is not to be allowed to run riot in bar- 
barism, under the delusion that it is 
advancing in the cultivation of the arts, 
without at least one eloquent voice 
of warning, however perversely the 
prophet may turn from the only quar- 
ter to which he can with safety point 
for example. 
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STEPHEN GOSSON, STUBBES, COLLIER, BEDFORD, LAW, AND SOME LATER WRITERS AGAINST 
THE STAGE. 


* There’s nothing simply good, nor itl alone; 
Of every quality comparison 
The only measure is, and judge opinion," * 


Tats short, aphoristic passage, from 
the poems of an eminent and learned 
Dean of St. Paul’s in the olden time, 
introduces itself as peculiarly applica- 
ble to the subject we propose to devote 
a few pages to, and should never be lost 
sight of, whether we are dealing with 
the invective of a declared enemy, or 
the over-wrought panegyric of a zeal- 
ous friend. In controversy on the good 
or evil of the stage, as in disputations 
of far higher importance, prejudice too 
often supersedes argument on both 
sides, while the simple groundwork of 
reason and fact is swept away, and for- 
gotten in the fury of debate. When 
carried headlong on by a favourite 
hypothesis, we often strike in the dark 
with erring weapons and uncertain 
effect. 

A hot controversialist directs his 
arrows against the abuses of the system 
or invention he attacks, and either loses 
sight of its advantages or denies their 
existence. This is peculiarly observable 
in the pages of Deistical as well as anti- 
theatrical writers. The first deny the 
inherent truth of revelation, because 
men have perverted it ; the latter de- 
nounce the stage as essentially mis- 
chievous, because its evil tendencies 
have been too frequently indulged; but 
both have defeated themselves by their 
extreme violence. Celsus, Porphyry, 
and Julian assisted rather than im- 

eded the early march of Christianity. 
‘Lhe drama has been more strengthened 
by the attacks of its opponents than 
the zeal of its defenders. The moment 
any one assumes that a human institu- 
tion must be evil, because it is not en- 
tirely good, the simplest mind at once 
detects the position to be a false one, 
which cannot be maintained. 

The admixture of opposite qualities 
in the organization of the world is not 


* Dr. Donne's Poems. 
t Romeo and Juliet, 


only inevitable, but, by the wisdom of 
Providence, is also advantageous. The 
deadliest poison forms an ingredient of 
the most healing medicine. The bee 
is taught by instinct to gather the 
sweetest and most pleasant honey from 
the harshest flowers and sharpest thorns. 
The most precious metals cannot be 
wrought to utility until their inherent 
richness is reduced by alloy. The 
natural world abounds in plants and 
simples which contain within them- 
selves the elements of health and de- 
struction. An unskilful mixture ren- 
ders baneful what otherwise would be 
salutary. How beautifully this is ex- 
pressed, and conveyed with moral 
application, by Shakspeare :— 

“Within the infant rind of this small flower, 
Poison hath residence, and med'cine power : 
Two such opposing foes encampthem still, 

In man as well as herbs, grace and rude will ; 


And where the worser is predominant, 
Full soon the canker death eats up that plant.”’¢ 


A catalogue raisonné of the authors 
engaged in the endless controversy on 
the stage would of itself occupy vo- 
lumes, and a collection of their works 
would load the shelves of a large pub- 
lic library. A subject on which so 
much has been written, and so many 
opposite opinions delivered, will always 
be curious and interesting. Let us 
look briefly at a few excerpta, which 
may be taken as types of the class. 

From Stephen Gosson, who began in 
1575, down to the present day, the 
race of anti-dramatists has gone on in 
England in uninterrupted succession, 
They appear not to be tired out either 
by the triteness of the question, the 
obstinacy of the blind who refuse to 
see, the heavy ineflicacy of their own 
arguments, or the rebutting force of 
the statements in reply. With less 
personal abuse, they might have proved 


4to, 1633, page 27. 
Act 2, Scene 3, 
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more successful advocates; but we 
should have lost some ingenious argu- 
mentations, a good sprinkling of absur- 
dity, with convincing evidence that 
intellects generally clear become very 
hazy and incoherent on particular 
topics. 

This Stephen Gosson wrote, at dif- 
ferent times, three several treatises in 
bitter condemnation of the stage, and 
led the way, as a trusty pioneer for an 
army of active followers in the same 
field. In 1575, he commenced his 
first attack in the ** Schoole of Abuse,” 
followed, in 1579, by the “ Epheme- 
rides of Phialo and Apologie for the 
Schoole of Abuse,” and concluding, in 
1581 with « Playes confuted in five 
Actions.” The first tract was reprinted 
in 1841, by the Shakspeare Society (for 
the use of the subscribing members), 
and is, therefore, tolerably accessible ; 
but, until then, a copy could very 
rarely be met with. The other two 
are not to be looked for, neither having 
appeared in a catalogue for many years. 
The last produced a large sum at the 
sale of Mr. Heber’s Library in 1836; 
he obtained it for £6 in 1808. It is 
a very small volume in 24mo, with 
only fifty-one leaves. 

Gosson was a scholar of Christ 
Church, Oxford, but left the university 
without completing his degrees, came 
to London, commenced poet, and wrote 
three plays, ‘‘ Catiline’s Conspiracies,” 
*“*The Comedie of Captain Mario,” 
and “ Praise at Parting,” a morality. 
None of these were ever printed. 
When he wrote them he was very 
young, and appears early in life to 
rave changed his opinions. He ob- 
tained the living of Great Wigborough, 
in Essex, and afterwards that of St. 
Botolph’s Without, in London. We 
learn from himself a few particulars as 
to the early incidents of his life, men- 
tioned in his Address to the Reader, 
which commences the “ Playes Con- 
futed.” 


** Since my publishing the ‘ Schoole 
of Abuse,’ two playes of my making were 
brought to the stage ; the one was a cast 
of Italian devices, called ‘ The Comedie 
of Captain Mario,’ the other a moral, 
* Praise at Parting.’ These they very 
impudently affirme to be written by me 
since I had set out my invective against 
them. I cannot denie they were both 
mine, but they were both penned two 
yeeres at the least before I forsoke them, 
as by their own friends I am able to 
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prove ; but they have got suche a cus- 
tome of counterfeiting upon the stage, 
that it is grown to a habite, and will not 
be lefte. Since the first printing of my 
invective to this day, I never made playe 
for them nor any other: therefore, if ever 
they be so shameless and graceless to 
belye me again, I beseech God, as he hath 
given me more wit to spende my time 
well; so to sende them more honestye 
to speake a truth. I could purge my- 
self of this slander in many words, both 
how I departed from the city of London, 
and bestowed my time in teaching young 
gentlemen in the countrie, where I con- 
tinue with a very worshipful gentleman, 
and read to his sonnes in his own house ; 
but the men are so vaine, and their 
credite so light, that the least worde I 
speake is enough to choke them. He 
that reprehends a vice, and shunnes it 
not, snuffes the lampe to make it burne, 
but puts in no oyle to nourishe the flame. 
Therefore, as soon as I had inveighed 
against playes, I withdrewe myselfe from 
them to better studies, which, so long as 
I live, I trust to follow.” 


In a short time his ascetic notions 
became so obnoxious to his patron, and 
were expressed so offensively, that he 
was dismissed from his employment, 
and then took orders. In the “‘ Schoole 
of Abuse” (fol. 22, 23, edit. 1579), after 
having utterly condemned all plays, 
players, and poets whatever, Gosson 
suddenly recollects that a tragedy of 
his own is then acting; whereupon, 
not liking to praise his own offspring 
exclusively, he plunges at once into 
the following ludicrous contradiction:— 


“It is well known that some players 
are sober, discrete, properly learned, 
honest householders, and citizens, and 
well thought of among their neighbours 
at home. And as some of the players 
are farre from abuse, so some of their 
playes are without rebuke, which are as 
easily remembered as quickly reckoned. 
The two prose bookes played at the 
Belsavage, where you shall find never 
a word without witte, never a line with- 
out pith, never a letter placed in vain. 
The Jew and Ptolome showne at the Bull, 
the one representing the greediness of 
worldly usurers; the other very livel 
describing howe seditious estates wit 
their own devices, false friends with 
their own seconds, and rebellious com- 
mons in their own snares are over- 
throwne; neither with amorous gesture 
wounding the eyes, nor with slovenly 
talk hurting the ears of y* chast hear- 
ers. The Blacksmith’s Daughter and 
Catiline’s Conspiracies, usually brought 
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in at the Theatre:* the first containing 
the treachery of Turks, the honourable 
bounty of a noble — and the shining 
virtue in distress: the last because it is 
known to be a pig of mine own sowe, I will 
speak the less of it, only giving you to 
understand that the whole mark which 
I shot at in that worke was to showe 
the rewarde of traitors in Catiline, and 
the necessary government of learned 
men in Cicero, which foresees every dan- 
ger that is likely to happen, and fore- 
stalles it continually ere it take effect. 
Therefore I give these playes the com- 
mendation that Maximus Tyrius gave 
to Homer’s works. These playes are 
good playes, and sweet playes, and of 
all playes the best playes, and most to 
be liked, worthy to be sung of the Muses, 
or set out with the cunning of Roscius 
himself.” 


Bravo! worthy and consistent Master 
Stephen Gosson! A schoole of abuse! 
Why his own title is a palpable mis- 
nomer. The treatise should rather 
be called “A College of Panegyric.” 
None of the plays so warmly praised 
here have been traced; what “their ac- 
tual merit was, or who the authors, 
we are even unable to conjecture. The 

mighty genius of Shakspeare had not 
ret dawned, nor had any brightening 
in the horizon given token of the com- 
ing effulgence. 

Dr. ‘Thomas Lodge replied to Gos- 
son in a pamphlet defending the 
stage, which appears to have been pri- 
vately printed, but of'which we believe 
no copy is known to be in existence, 
This drew from Gosson the * Playes 
Confuted,” in direct rejoinder, and in 
which he goes over all his old objec- 
tions with renovated virulence. He 
attacks also “The Playe of Playes, 
acted on the 23rd February, 1581. 
The author is unknown, nor can I find 
any mention of the piece elsewhere. 
Our histriomastix winds up all with 
the following general broadside :— 


**Playes are the inventions of the 
devil, the offsprings of idolatrie, the 
pompe of worldlinges, the blossomes of 
vanitie, the roote of Apostacy, the foode 
of iniquitie, ryot, and adulterie—detest 
them. Players are masters of vice, 
teachers of wantonnesse, spurres to im- 
puritie, the sonnes of idlenesse; solonge 
as they live in this order, loathe them, 
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God is merciful; his winges are spread 
to receyve you if you come betimes. 
God is just; his bow is bent, and his 
arrowe drawen, to send you a plague, if 
you staye too longe.” 


In 1585, and again in 1595, Philip 
Stubbes published his “* Anatomie of 
Abuses,” compared to which Gosson’s 
Schoole of Abuse is gentleness itself. 
This is alsoa very scarce book; but 
in 1836 a small reprint, of one hundred 
copies, was issued, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. W. B. D. D. Turn- 
bull. Dr. Dibdin says of this notable 


production :— 


‘*Stubbes did what he could to dis- 
turb every social and harmless amuse- 
ment of the age. He was the forerunner 
of that snarling satirist, Prynne. His 
book contains a great deal of Puritani- 
cal cant and licentious language: vices 
are magnified in it, in order to be 
lashed; and virtues diminished, that 
they might not be noticed. Stubbes 
equals Prynne in his anathemas against 
plays and interludes; and in his chap- 
ters upon dress and dancing, he rakes 
together every coarse and pungent 
phrase, in order to describe these hor- 
rible sins with due severity. He is 
sometimes so indecent, that for the 
credit of the age and of a virgin reign, 
we must hope that every virtuous dame 
threw the copy of his book which came 
into her possession, behind the fire.” 


The following short extract will fully 
develope the peculiar style of Stubbes’s 
eloquence. He is ann of the ne- 
glect of «* Fox’s Book of Martyrs :”— 


‘Whilst other toyes, fantasies, and 
bableries, whereof the world is full, are 
suffered to be printed, these prophane 
schedules, sacrilegious libels, and heth- 
nical pamphlets (the authors’ whereof 
may vendicate to themselves no smal 
commendations at the hands of the 
Devil for inventing the same), corrupt 
men’s minds, pervert good wits, allure 
to baudrie, induce to adulterie, suppresse 
virtue, and erect vice; which thing how 
should it be otherwise? For are they 
not invented and excogitat by Belze- 
bub, written by Lucifer, licensed by 
Plato, printed by Cerberus, and set 
a broche to sale, by the infernal furies, 
to the jonnnng of the whole world ? rs 


* The Belsavage, the Bull, and the Theatre, appear to hen e oon the names of 
sme of the popular play- hous¢s ; ; as also the Globe, Fortune, Blackfriars, &c. 


+ Bibliomania, pp. 366-67, andjNote. 


} Anatomie of Abuses, 4to. 1595, sig. P. p. 7. 
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The utter inconsistency of thus jum- 
bling together Beelzebub with Plato, 
and Lucifer with Cerberus and the in- 
fernal Furies, is almost redeemed by 
its amusing originality. 

Prynne, writing against the stage and 
all its appurtenances, chooses, neverthe- 
less, to call his composition ‘ A Tra- 
gedie,” and divides it into acts and 
scenes, instead of books and chapters. 
He declaims furiously against the ob- 
scene language of plays; but mark how 
readily he finds an excuse for his own 
still grosser expressions :— 


‘* He who stirres a noysome kennell, 
must needes raise some stench; he who 
would lively pourtraiture a divell, or a 
deformed monster, must needes draw 
some ghastly lines, and use some sordid 
colours ; so he who will delineate to the 
life the notorious lewdnesse of plays, of 
play-hunters, is necessarily enforced to 
such immodest phrases, as may present 
it in its native vilenesse, else he shall but 
conceal or mask their horrid wickedness 
that none may behold it, nor rip it open 
that allmay abhorreit. This is the only 
reason of those more uncivill or seem- 
ingly immodest passages and phrases 
that are here and there scattered in this 
discourse, which, as they are for the most 
part the Fathers’,or some other authour’s, 
not mine owne, and so the more excus- 
able, as necessity only hath enforced 
mee to them.”* 


Jeremy Collier inveighs against the 
indecency, or, as he elegantly terms it, 
the smuttiness of the English drama- 
tists; but he has no difficulty in justi- 
fying his own similar offences :— 


“IT have ventured,” says he, “ to 
change the terms of mistress and lover 
for others somewhat more plain, but 
much more proper, and I don’t look upon 
this as failure in civility. As good and 
evil are different in themselves, so ought 
they to be differently mark’d. Ili qua- 
lities ought to have ill names to prevent 
their being catching. To treat honour 
and infamy alike, is an injury to virtue, 
and a sort of levelling in morality. I 
confess I have no ceremony for debau- 
chery; for to compliment vice, is but 
one remove from worshipping the de- 
vil.”"t 


All which, being fairly interpreted, 
means, that worthy Mr.Collier may suit 


* Histriomastix. 
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his style to his subject as he pleases ; 
but it is high treason, at least, in any 
one else to adopt the same practice. 
He sought to illustrate in himself the 
passage wherein Shakspeare says— 


“ That in the captain's but a choleric word, 
Which in the soldier is flat blasphemy.” 


‘* The onset of Collier,” says Dr. John 
son, in his life of Congreve, ‘‘ was vio- 
lent; those passages, which, while they 
stood single, had passed with little no« 
tice, when they were accumulated and 
exposed together, excited horror; and 
the wise and pious caught the alarm, 
and the nation wondered why it had so 
long suffered irreligion and licentious- 
ness to be openly taught at the public 
charge.” 


Collier did good ; the unwarrantable 
liberties indulged in by the dramatists 
of his day required a stern castigator. 
Dennis, Drake, and Filmer wrote re- 
plies which failed to confute him. Con- 
greve and Vanburgh defended them. 
selves without convincing others, and 
then began to reform their plays; Dry- 
den alone pleaded guilty, in the pre- 
face to his Fables, published in 1700. 


**T shall say the less of Mr. Collier, 
because in many things he has taxed me 
justly, and [have pleaded guilty to all 
thoughts and expressigns of mine, which 
can be truly argued of obscenity, pro- 
faneness, or immorality, and retract 
them. Ifhe be my enemy, let him tri- 
umph ; if he be my friend, as I have 
given him no personal reason to be other- 
wise, he will be glad of my repentance. 
It becomes me not to draw my pen in 
the defence of a bad cause, when I have 
so often drawn it for a good one.” 


To this he adds, as a qualifying co- 
dicil :— 


“Mr. Collier sometimes, bya strained 
interpretation, makes the evil sense of 
which he complains. Hehath too much 
horse-play in his raillery, and if the zeal 
for God’s truth hath not eaten him up, 
it hath, at least, devoured some of his 
good manners and civility.” 


At an earlier period, Dryden still 
more emphatically placed his penitence 
on record in his ** Ode on the Death of 
Mrs. Anne Killigrew.” 


Preface to the ‘* Christian Reader.” 


+ Preface to Collier’s Short View, 1698. 


t Measure for measure. 
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Betterton and Mrs. Bracegirdle were 
fined for ae irreverent or indecent 
expressions on the stage ; and the Mas- 
ter of the Revels began to exercise a 
much more rigid censorship on the new 
pieces offered for representation. Thus 
far Collier is entitled to rank as an im- 
prover of morals, and a general bene- 
factor ; but while, in his inordinate zeal, 
he endeavoured to batter to the ground 
the theatrical fabric, and ransacked (in 
imitation of Prynne) the pages of an- 
cient philosophers, with the ponderous 
folios of early fathers, for passages he 
found, and others he invented, all seem- 
ing to prove that theatres were alto- 
gether abominations, equally disclaim- 
ed by the wisdom of men, and the or- 
dinances of Heaven; with curious in- 
consistency he admits, at the same time, 
that “ the abuse of a thing is no argu- 
ment against the use of it ;” that ‘ the 
business of plays is to recommend vir- 
tue, and discountenance vice; to make 
folly and falsehood contemptible, and 
to bring everything that is ill under 
infamy and neglect ;” that “ instruc- 
tion is the principal design of both tra- 
gedy and comedy ;” and, in fine, ‘* that 
**the genius of man cannot invent any- 
thing more conducive to virtue, and 
destructive of vice, than the drama in 
its proper exercise.” Truly, as Sir 
Walter Scott observes (life of Dryden), 
**there is a strahge mixture of sense 
and nonsense in this celebrated treatise 
of Jeremy Collier.” 

It will, I believe, be admitted, that 
consistency is required to give moral 
weight to opinion, and that he who 
blows hot and cold with the same 
breath, is valueless as a friend, and 
not very formidable as an enemy. In 
the early ages of Christianity, the Fa- 
thers of the Church declared plays to 
be the inventions of Satan, and there- 
fore unmeet for Christian men. Lu- 
dovicus Vives, the learned and pious 
commentator on St. Augustine, affirms 
that the Devil invented logic. If so, 
by the same rule, reason and argument 
are unlawful. Those who denounce 
the stage, from its supposed heathen 
origin, to be consistent should give up 
the letters through which they convey 
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their opinions, as they too were invent- 
ed by a pagan. 

The good Fathers, who condemned 
the ancient dramatists as disciples of 
the arch-enemy, prohibited the reading 
of their works under heavy penalties, 
and ordered them to be burnt indiscri- 
minately, to check the dissemination of 
ungodliness ; but preserved a few copies 
for their own private edifitation, and 
quoted from them whenever it suited 
their purpose or improved their ora- 
tory. The works of Justin Martyr, 
Clemens of Alexandria, and Eusebius, 
contain many passages which are no- 
where else to be found, and are equally 
remarkable for their poetical beauty, 
and the sound principles they incul- 
cate. St. Chrysostom declared that 
*“*he would never cease until he had 
utterly dissipated and rent asunder the 
devilish theatre,” * yet he diligently 
studied all the dramatic poets; from 
that impure source, borrowed a style 
of eloquence which made him the most 
persuasive and admired preacher of his 
time ; and such was his fondness for 
the comedies of Aristophanes that he 
slept with them under his pillow.t 
With all due respect for the zeal and 
piety of the Fathers, these, and other 
even more important contradictions, 
somewhat impugn the value of their 
authority. ‘The fierce Tertullian laps- 
ed into the heresy of Montanism, and 
forthwith aspersed the morals of the 
Orthodox Church, which before he had 
so resolutely defended.{ The grave, 
the solemn Eusebius (to admit a mild 
interpretation of his words) implies 
that he has suppressed matters discre- 
ditable to his own people, and stated 
their case with partiality.§ 

The early Puritans, and the more 
recent Methodists, have sought to re- 
commend their hymns by setting them 
to popular tunes and jigs, which their 
own preachers observed, were ‘ too 
good for the Devil, who had no right 
to keep all the best music to himself.” 
Shakspeare speaks of the formalist of 
his day as “singing psalms to horn- 
pre and more than one Methodist 
1ymn is set to the air of “On Beds of 
Sweet Roses.” The pious Wesley 


* Hom. vii. in Matth. Tom. 2; Col. 60, D 61, B. C. 
+ Brumoy, Bishop Watson, Cumberland, 


t De Jejuniis, C. xvii. 


§ Euseb. Hist. Eccles., Lib. viii, C. 2, Gibbon for his own purposes colours this 


too highly, 
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once, in the pulpit, described himself in 
the well known ode of Anacreon, by 
merely substituting his own name.* 

Tate Wilkinson, in his memoirs, men- 
tions that Ned. Shuter, of facetious me- 
mory, was a constant attendant on 
Whitfield, and a liberal contributor to 
the tabernacle, in return for which, 
Whitfield gave out his benefit, and ex- 
horted the flock to attend for that 
night only. I don’t pretend to decide 
on the degree of credit to be attached 
to the authority ; but Tate Wilkinson 
is probably as good an evidence on the 
one side, as the average of those cited 
on the other ; and as a member of so- 
ciety, fully more respectable than two 
of their popular champions, Publius 
Ovidius Naso, and Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau. 

The Roman satirist says, ‘‘ Totus 
mundus exerceathistrionem.”¢ Every 
body follows the trade of acting; or, 
as Shakspeare more beautifully ampli- 
fies the thought, ‘ All the world’s a 
stage, and all the men and women 
merely players.” This sentence, form- 
ing, perhaps, the truest and most com- 
prehensive apology for the theatre, 
suggests the following imitation, Oh, 
Inconsistency, all mankind are thy 
disciples ! 

It seems quite loss of time to reply 
to any arguments against dramatic ex- 
hibitions founded on their being origi- 
nally invented to honour heathen dei- 
ties; or to go back to the objections 
of writers in the early centuries of 
Christianity. The stage denounced by 
them bears not the slightest similitude, 
either in origin or exercise, to the mo- 
dern drama, as established among the 
civilized nations of Europe. We may 
say with Cicero, in alluding to the 
ancestry of Piso the Atdile, “ Quid 
enim simile habet preter nomen ?”t 
In what do they resemble each other 
beyond the name? 

We might have supposed that 
Prynne and Collier had thoroughly 
exhausted all that research or. pa- 
tience could scrape together on their 
side of the question, but in 1719, 
the Rev. Arthur Bedford, Vicar of 
Temple Church in the city of Bristol, 
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put forth a book called “The Evil 
and Danger of Stage Playes,” in which 
most extraordinary production he cited 
seven thousand fresh instances of lewd 
and immodest passages taken out of 
plays of the current century alone; 
and a catalogue of fourteen hundred 
texts of Scripture, according to his in- 
terpretation, ridiculed on the stage. 
On this, D’Israeli shrewdly remarks 
(Curios. of Literature), ‘ this religious 
anti-dramatist must have been more 
deeply read in the drama than even 
its most fervent lovers. His piety pur- 
sued too closely the study of such im- 
pious productions, and such labours 
were probably not without more amuse- 
ment than he ought to have found in 
them.” 

The Rev. William Law, who entered 
on the field of controversy in 1726, 
alludes to the method adopted by Col- 
lier, and enlarged by Bedford, when he 
says :— 


“If a person was to make a collec- 
tion of all the wicked, profane, blasphe- 
mous, lewd, impudent, detestable things 
that are said in the playhouse, only in 
one season, it would appear to be such 
a mass of sin, as would sufficiently jus- 
tify any one in saying, that the business 
of players is the most wicked and detes- 
table practice in the world.”§ 


By this process a very appalling con- 
geries of objectionable matter may, 
without doubt, be accumulated, but 
such a mode of illustrating any argu- 
ment will be found to cut with a double 
edge, and is at least as questionable as 
the expurgated edition of ‘* Martial,” 
Lord Byron speaks of, in which all the 
licentious epigrams are collected in an 
appendix; so that, as he says, you 
have them all together “at one fell 
swoop.” The youthful mind is thus 
directed to the contemplation of a 
huge pile of impurity, which, in its 
original diffusion, might have produced 
little mischief, or perhaps have escaped 
notice altogether. I am not now be- 
coming the apologist of abuse. I la- 
ment that the licentiousness com- 
plained of should exist at all; but 
again I repeat, nothing human is ex. 


* D'Israeli, Curiosit. of Lit., Ed. 1838, p. 221. 


¢ Tit. Petron. Arb. Satyr. Eva 


ft Cie. Orat. in Pisonem. 


gm., p. 521, Ed. 1669, 
motto to the Globe Theatre in Shakspeare’s time. 


This was affixed as a 


§ Law’s Absolute Unlawfulness, &c., p. 10, Ed, 1726, 
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empt from it; in a greater or less de- 
gree it pervades every department of 
the social system, ‘‘as where’s that 
palace, whereunto foul things some- 
times intrude not ?” 

To set forward evil alone, and to 
suppress good, is to misrepresent truth. 
Let a man of average respectability be 
taken from the ranks of society. Let 
a censor be appointed to keep a regis- 
ter, for twelve months, of every act of 
folly, violence, or immorality, the ob- 
ject of his surveillance may be guilty 
of; but to take no note of any shining 
virtue, any noble or Christian senti- 
ment, any good or benevolent action, 
by which faults and weaknesses may 
be redeemed or balanced. The por- 
trait thus presented will be as revolting 
in its features, as faithless in the resem- 
blance. Reason will at once discard 
the ungenerous libel, and perceive that 
nothing can be correctly drawn with- 
out a fair consideration of all its com- 
ponent qualities. 

When George Colman was examin- 
ed before the Committee of the House 
of Commons on the Dramatic Inquiry 
question, he was asked whether he dis- 
approved of the number of expletive 
dammes, &c., scattered through John 
Bull. He replied that he did very 
much disapprove of them, but that he 
was then younger and less given to 
think seriously. ** Then, Mr. Colman,” 
said the chairman, “you repent of 
having written that comedy?” ‘ No,” 
answered the author, “ 1 am not at 
all sorry to have made a good pudding, 
although I much regret there should 
be any bad plumbs in it.” It is clearly 
impossible to act in one play, or bring 
together at one time, all the objection- 
able passages which may be culled from 
one thousand. If this could be done 
the purpose of playing would be sadly 
perverted, and on this plan everything 
good or useful would entirely change 
its character. Clothes are wholesome 
and decent, but if any one was to place 
his whole wardrobe on his back at once 
he would be smothered. Fire is both 
comfortable and salutary, but if all the 
coals in the cellar were heaped upon the 
grate together the house would be 
burnt down. It is good to be hospita- 
ble and entertain our friends, but the 
man who exhausts his fortune in a 
single banquet would have to imitate 
the suicide of Apicius to escape coming 
on the parish. 

Law, in his celebrated treatise on 
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the ‘Unlawfulness of the Stage,” 
builds much on the well known passage 
from Archbishop Tillotson’s Sermon 
On the Evil of corrupt Communi- 
cations ;” which passage he mutilates 
and quotes unfairly, giving entirely a 
different meaning to it by leaving out 
the context. In this example he has 
been followed by a whole legion of less 
eminent disciples. In Bishop Wat- 
son’s charge to the clergy of his diocese 
in 1795, the following passage bears so 
directly on this point that it would be 
difficult to fall upon any reasoning 
more applicable :— 


** When men are desirous of forming 
systems, they are apt to collect together 
a number of texts, which, being taken as 
abstract propositions, seem to establish 
the point ; but which, when interpreted 
by the context, appear to have no re- 
lation to it. There is no greater source 
of error than this practice ; it has pre- 
vailed in the Christian Church from the 
earliest ages, and it still prevails. By 
stringing together detached sentences, 
an Ausonius may compel the chaste 
Virgil to furnish materials for an inde- 
cent poem; and from the Bible itself 
a system of impiety might, by such 
means, be extracted.” 


In Coleridge’s *‘ Literary Remains,” 
under the section so happily desig- 
nated ‘¢‘ Text Sparring,” he introduces, 
from Dr. Donne, another very appo- 
site quotation :— 


“Sentences in Scripture, like hairs 
in horses’ tails, concur in one root of 
beauty and strength, but being plucked 
out, one by one, serve only for springes 
and snares.” 


The practice of garbling quotations, 
to suit a particular purpose, cannot be 
too strongly reprehended. Those who 
adopt it are neither manly enemies nor 
honest reasoners. That such ultra- 
dogmatists as Prynne, Collier, Bed- 
ford, and the followers of that school, 
should fight with these weapons is natu- 
ral, but that the author of two such 
rational works as the ‘ Serious Call” 
and Christian Perfection,” should do 
so, is equally strange and sorrowful. 
Yet we may recollect (and it helps to 
solve the mystery), that Law, though 
& pious, worthy man, and a sound 
scholar, had sutlered his vigorous mind 
to be darkly clouded by the visions of 
Jacob Behmen ; and that he believed 
the speculations and edited the works 
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of that most inconceivable of all en- 
thusiasts. Law was a non-juring 
clergyman, and this sacrifice of interest 
to conscience may be taken as a very 
fair test of integrity. Ile refused also 
to draw any emolument from the sale 
of his numerous works, and once, with 
much reluctance, received two hundred 
guineas from his bookseller. The ele- 
ments of Jacob Behmen’s Theology 
may be collected from his ‘‘ Aurora” 
(published in 1612), but with this 
qualification, that he himself declares 
the mysteries of this book are incom- 
prehensible to mere mortals, without 
the aid of special inspiration. As, in 
most matters, opinions are divided, s 


are they tolerably various in the case of 


Jacob Behmen, for while some writers 
consider him eminently wise and pious, 
others designate him, in flat terms, an 
Atheist. Nicholls (Lit. Anec.) calls 
Law himself ‘‘ the celebrated mystick,’ 
and Dr. Rees pronounces him “a 
visionary.” 

Misquotation may proceed from 
three causes: ignorance, carelessness, 
or wilful prejudice ; but as none of the 
parties implicated in the present case 
can be suspected of either of the two 
first, their advocates must deliver them 
from the latter and more serious 
charge, by such arguments as they may 
find most available. 

Law classes the avocation of the 
actor in the same respectable category 
with that of the common thief. Dr. 
Witherspoon says plainly he would as 
soon sit in company with a highway- 
man. Dr. Styles affirms it to be im- 
possible that an actor can be respect- 
able; and the Rev. Mr. James de- 
clares that the opinion of mankind has 
consigned this wretched class of beings 
to infamy. All this is mere scurrilous 
abuse, and carries with it its own cure. 
We are reminded of the conversation 
between George III. and Dr. Johnson, 
on the subject of the Warburton and 


Louth controversy, in the library of 


Buckingham House. The King asked 
Dr. Johnson what he thought of it. 
He replied, ‘‘ I do not know which of 
them calls names best.” The King 
agreed with this, and added, “ You 
do not think, then, Dr. Johnson, there 
was much argument in the case ?” 
Johnson said, “he did not think there 
was.” ‘ Why, truly,” rejoined the 


King, ‘* when once it comes to calling 
names, argument is pretty well at an 
end.” 

The Rev. John Duncan, writing in 
1787,* says, “ the very design of plays 
obliges those who compose them to re- 
present none but vicious passions.” It 
is superfluous to comment on such a 
premise, which is a flight beyond 
even Collier or Bedford. In the 
same pamphlet he deals heavily in 
‘‘ judgments,” a favourite topic with 
this class of writers, and quotes the 
burning of the theatre at Amsterdam 
while the audience were in it; the 
Burwell tragedy, in 1727, when eighty 
persons were burned in a barn while 
{ooking at a puppet show ; and “a ter- 
rible fire in Wapping, by a pitch kettle 
boiling over, all hands belonging to the 
yard having run into the street to see 
a dancing bear.” He sums up as fol- 
lows: ‘ If God had no hand in any of 
these evils, it is evident he had none in 
preserving them.” It is certainly not 
easy to parry such a sweeping lunge 
as this, which may convince those who 
understand it, and affords a specimen 
of antithesis wide enough to embrace 
all human casualties, 

Another favourite ground taken up 
by the anti-dr umatists is, that plays 
must be evil because they represent 
fictitious events, and embody imaginary 
characters ; consequently they are sub- 
versive of truth. Dr. Witherspoon 
carries this to the extent of saying, that 
‘*the habit of delineating bad passions, 
must convert the actor into the mons- 
ter he represents ; and that players, 
in consequence of their profession, ap- 
pearing continually in an assumed cha- 
racter, or being employed in preparing 
to assume it, must ose all sense of sin- 
cerity and truth.” It would be equally 
as reasonable to say that lawyers must 
cease to be honest, respectable men, 
because, in the exercise of their duties, 
they are frequently retained as the ad- 
vocates of thieves, swindlers, and other 
malefactors. But if an actor is to be- 
come wicked by personating a bad 
character, it is but fair to admit he 
shall be restored to virtue by repre- 
senting a good one; so that if the 
manager gives him an equal chance, 
his moral pretensions will be pretty 
much, at the end of the season, where 
they were when it began. According 


* « Lawfulness of the Stage inquired into.” 
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to Dr. Witherspoon's doctrine, poor 
Sandford must have been a monster of 
iniquity. He was the Spagnoletto of the 
stage in Charles the Second’s time; and 
neither audience nor manager would 
tolerate him in anything but a deadly 
tyrant or a desperate cut-throat." 
«*A player,” says Sir Richard Baker 
(Theatrum Redivivum, p. 43), ‘acts 
the part of Solomon, but is never the 
wiser for acting his part; why then 
should he be thought the wickeder for 
acting the part of Nero, or the more 
blasphemous for acting the part of 
Porphyrie.” Plutarch quotes a say- 
ing of Gorgias,t who called tragedies, 
*¢such cheats, wherein he that did cheat 
was juster than he that did not cheat, 
and he that was cheated was wiser 
than he that was not cheated ;” which 
apparent riddle Erasmus thus inter- 
prets in his apothegms: “ Tragedy 
deceives us while it handleth feigned 
arguments with such artifice that we 
believe them true. And the poet, who 
by deceiving profits us, seems the more 

ust, and that spectator the wiser, who, 
. feigned fable, learns what is truly 
honest and dishonest.” 

Plato objects to the poets generally, 
that by constantly embodying the ac- 
tions of wicked men, whose sentiments 
they have a mind to express, they con- 
tract, at length, those corrupt manners 
which they represent daily in their imi- 
tations. } Quintili: an, spe aking of come- 
dies, s say s, ** Frequent imitation com- 
municates itself at length to their mo- 
rals.”§ But neither Plato nor Quin- 
tilian, though wise in their generation, 
are uniformly infallible in their deduc- 
tions. 

Coming nearer to our own days, the 
two most unwearied of modern histrio- 
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mastiges are the Rev. W. Best, of Shef- 
field, and the Rev. Dr. Styles, of 
Brighton. Both have been in the fteld 
upwards of forty years, the one with 
an annual sermon, the other in an 
essay, multiplied through four or five 
editions. 

Dr. Styles, in the first edition of his 
Essay against the Stage, tells young 
men to reject, in the choice of a wife, 
every woman who has been five times 
at the theatre in the course of the last 
two years of her life. ‘“ Avoid,” says 
he, “a theatrical female as you would 
avoid the bite of a serpent. | 


“They may do well for sisters or aunts, 
But, believe me, they'll never make wives,”’ 


Here is indeed a truly original code 
of morality, which, while it protects 
wives from infection, allows sisters and 
aunts to imbibe poison without re- 
morse. 

It has been charged against Styles, 
and we believe with truth, that while is. 
suing his diatribes against the stage, he 
was seen in the saloons and lobbies of 
Drury-lane and Covent Garden, which 
caused much remark, and no little 
merriment among the ungodly. For our 
part, we see nothing to object to in 
this. There can be no doubt, that the 
doctor’s motive for thrusting his head 
into the lion’s den could be no other 
than a very proper anxiety to see with 
his own eyes the vice he hz ad described, 
and to verify his authorities by per- 
sonal observation. Such experiments 
are highly honourable, although some- 
times perilous, of which we once knew 
fatal and heroic instance. A young 
surgeon, in the Mediterranean army, 
during the last war, an enthusiast in 
medical science, inoculated himself with 


* On the French stage the prescriptive costume of your regular stage villain is, 


or used to be, a pair of red stoc ekings. 
black wig and whiskers, 


In England he always assumes an enormous 
which occasioned King Charles, who was swarthy and 


beetle-browed, to exclaim, ‘** What is the reason we never see a rogue in the play 
but, odds fish! they clap me a huge black perriwig upon him, when it is well known the 


greatest rogue in England wears a fair one ?” 
jesty alluded to it is now difficult to decide. 


named as the complimented individual. 
Tt De Audiendis Poetis. 
(now Lentini) in Sicily. 
t Plato De Repub. L. iii. 
|| Dr. Styles’s idea is not original. 


What personal friend or foe his Ma- 
Lord Shaftesbury has been often 


Gorgias was a famous orator and sophist of Leontium 
He lived above 100 years, and died B.c. 400, 


§ Quint. Inst. Orat. 


He might have found it in Juvenal :— 


—* Cuneis an habent, spectacula totis, 
Quod securus ames, quodque inde excerpere possis ?” 


But let it be remembered that Juvenal was a professed satirist, 


age of unexampled impurity. 


and wrote in an 
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the plague, and recovered. He re- 
peated the experiment, and died. Both 
doctors played an unequal game, with 
the chances heavily against them. The 
divine was more fortunate than the son 
of Zsculapius, but the risk outweighed 
the profit. Had he fallen, his defeat 
would have brought more scandal on 
his cause than his essays have produced 
good. 

Expediency appears to be the dis- 
tinguishing shibboleth of the enemies 
of the stage in this long-protracted 
struggle, this never-er nding questio 
verata. Even theological rancour is 
exchanged for temporary harmony. 
Rigid Puritans, austere Calvinists, fol- 
lowers of Whitfield, Wesley, and evan- 
gelical Episcopalians, on this unhappy 
and excepted topic, make common 
cause with their deadliest opponents ; 
and contract alliances with ancient 
Fathers, Popes, Cardinals, Roman Ca- 
tholic Prelates, Jesuits, and Friars ; to 
say nothing of heathen philosophe rs, 
and ribald poets; a community of opi- 
nion which, on every other occasion, 
they would shrink from, as from the 
touch of the torpedo, or the embrace 
of the boa-constrictor. They even 
go so far as to enlist Rousseau in their 
ranks, and send him forth against us 
as one of their favourite champions.* 
The avowed deist, the half atheist, the 
pseudo-philanthropist, the devotee of 
nature, who, while he pretended to 
love the whole human race, abandoned 
his children to a foundling hospital, and 
endeavoured to justify his conduct on 
what he called moral principles; the 
coarse and sensual libertine, whose 
mock refinement and morbid sentimen- 
tality confound vice with virtue, and 
grossness with delicacy, until simple 
minds can scarcely distinguish the one 
from the other, or separ: ate the truth 
from the falsehood ; in fine, the waver- 
ing, “ self-torturing sophist, wild Rous- 
seau,” as he is justly denominated by 
a mighty genius of our own time, who 
too much, and too lamentably, resem- 
bled him in more than one point of 
character. I care little for his genius, 
as his admirers are pleased to call it, 
or his flow of language, or his ingenious 
subtleties: unsettled himself, his object 
is to unsettle his readers,and by arguing 
now on one side, and now on the other, 
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to leave the mind in a perpetual state of 
scepticism. Fortunately, he is little 
read in these days, but can such writ- 
ings do any good? It is impossible ; 
nor can we believe that any human 
being was ever made wiser, happier, or 
better, by these tormenting paradoxes, 
which excite and bewilder, but neither 
convince nor refresh the understanding. 
Christian ministers assert gravely, that 
the stage is opposed to the principles 
of Christianity, and support their as- 
sertion with the opinion of a profligate 
infidel, whose life illustrated his unbe- 
lief, and who alternately extolled or 
derided the Gospel of Christ and the 
character of its Divine founder. 

Ifan advocate of the theatre tendered 
the evidence of Hume or Gibbon, who 
have both written in its favour, an ulula- 
tus would beraised about his ears, which 
would ‘‘make the welkin ring.” He 
would be preached down, and proclaim- 
ed, at every market-cross: “ What,” 
they would exclaim, must be the in- 
herent weakness of the cause which is 
driven to such defenders ?” But either 
Hume or Gibbon, in point of personal 
respects ability, would outweigh a whole 
generation of Rousseaus. Both, al- 
though unhappily not Christian be- 
lievers, were consistent and moral in 
conduct, honourable and amiable in all 
the relations of social life. It would 
equally insult their memories as men, 
and degrade their pretensions as scho- 
lars, to ) place them, fora moment, in 
comparison with the rambling, incom- 
prehensible charlatan, whose mind 
was such a jumble that he scarcely 
knew what he thought or felt himself; 
who wrote to-day w hat he denied to- 
morrow; whose opinions were more 
variable than the shadow of the aspen, 
and whose best apology is to be found 
in the plea of a disordered intellect. 
Looking back on our early days, there 
are few things we regret more ‘than the 
time we wasted in reading his sophis- 
tries, and the impression they then 
made on us. That Rousseau stands 
conspicuous in the ranks of our ene- 
mies, is a testimony in favour of the 
stage, at which we may rejoice exceed- 
ingly. Weshould have | grieved sincerely 
to have found him in the list of its 
supporters; and if we had, we should as 
soon have though of quoting Spinosa, 


* It is distressing to see such respectable authorities as Rowland Hill and Hannah 


More condescending to the evidence of Rousseau. 
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Vanini, or Voltaire, on a question of 
theology. 

The sum of all appears to be, that 
both parties, in this long quarrel, ran 
intoextremes; theoneextolling unduly 
what is rather recreation than disci- 
pline, and the other demanding aboli- 
tion instead of wholesome censorship. 
People in general go to the theatre to 
be amused rather than sermonized, 
and while amusements are tolerated, 
with all its faults, it may rank among 
the highest and best. 

As there are bad plays, so are there 
pernicious doctrines in morals, and sad 
mistakes in religious expositions. But 
the intrinsic qualities of anything can- 
not be altered because caprice, dege- 
neracy, or wilful error may abuse them. 
The noblest arts and sciences have all 
been misapplied. The faculty of rea- 
soning has been used to raise falsehood 
on the pedestal of truth. But is true 
religion less pure, because it has been 
misinterpreted? Is architecture cri- 
minal because the Tower of Babel was 


* Plutarch de Aud. Poetis. 
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once attempted ? Is the sublime genius 
of Xeuxis or Apelles to be condemned 
because Cherophanes* and Parrhasiust 
painted licentious pictures? Is the 
‘ Transfiguration” of Raphael, or the 
** Last Supper” of Paul Veronese, less 
worthy of admiration, because Julio Ro- 
manoinvented designs too indecent to be 
even named? Or are the sublime com- 
positions of Homer, Pindar, Virgil, or 
Milton to be banished, because Pietro 
Aretino prostituted the muse of poetry 
to illustrate the filthy efforts of an ob- 
scene painter ?{ If abuse be admitted 
as an argument for abolition, it will be 
difficult to affix a boundary, or name 
an exception to this overwhelming sen- 
tence. Little will be left to exercise 
the faculties or employ the time. Man 
will cease to be (as he has been some- 
times described) a tool-making or even 
a cooking individual, and will sink lite- 
rally down to the definition of Plato, 
animal bipes implume, a two-legged 
animal without feathers. 


+ Plin. Lib. xxxv. ; Sueton. in Vit. Tib. C. xliv. 


t See Vite dei Pittori, di Vasari. Pt. 


p- 302. Romano would have been put 


to death by Pope Clement VIL, if he had not fled from Rome and taken refuge at 
Mantua. (Lamotte’s Essay on Poetry and, Painting). The famous engraver, 
Mare Antonio of Bologna, took off prints from these designs of Romano, for which 
he was imprisoned, and released at the intercession of Cardinal Medicis. At the 
sack of Rome, by the Constable Bourbon, he lost every thing he was possessed of, 
and died a miserable vagrant. Of Aretino, it is some consolation to know that after 
many years of profligacy and infidelity, he became a sincere penitent, changed his 
name to Partenio Etiro (an anagram of Pietro Aretino), and produced many works 
of devotion and piety. See Baillet, Jugem. sur les Poetes. Tom. i. p- 133. The 
abuse of painting has been carried far beyond that of the stage. In addition to the 
instances we have named, select ‘‘Joseph and Potiphar’s Wife,” by Rembrandt, ‘* Lot 
and his Daughters,” by Lorenzo Lotto, in the collection at Corsham House, and the 
whole series by Romain de Hooge, for Basnage’s History of the Bible. 
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A VISIT TO WARMBRUNN IN PRUSSIAN AND 


GREFENBERG IN AUSTRIAN SILESIA. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 


As we approached the long-drawn- 
out village of Freiwaldau, Tyi ng in 
varied writhings i in the winding s of the 
valley, a great, clumsy, yellow, new 
house, seated on the rising ground be- 
yond the little river, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of several others of respec- 
table dimensions and recent construc- 
tion, was pointed out to me by the 
little boor who drove me, as the 
«*schloss,” or residence of the great 
Priessnitz himself! This, I afterwards 
found out, was an error; for though it 
was, indeed, the property of Priessnitz, 
and built by means of some of his large 
accumulated gains, it has been let by 
him to another individual, who has 
turned it into a lodging-house, and 
ae on the water operations within 
; for these, it seems, are practised in 
ake all the great lodging-houses here, 
and not mere sly in one large central es- 
tablishment, as in most of the German 
baths. As only simple fresh water is 
requisite, and this abounds he reabout 3 
to a wonderful degree—a clear, full, 
rapidly-rushing stream running right 
down through the valley and vill: age, 
and springs without number present- 
ing themselves all around—nearly every 
house of moderate pretensions can ac- 
commodate its inmates with all the 
appliances necessary for ‘ the water 
cure.” 
Freiwaldau is the post-town of Gri- 
fenberg, and a very much more con- 
siderable place than the latter. When 
my driver had deposited me at the 
little inn, and for a good while after, 
erroneously fancied - myself in Grafen- 
berg, as it was thither I had b: urgained 
to be taken ; but I found out after rwards 
that Freiwaldau is the point where all 
strangers, who have not already secured 
lodgings, stop; asitisherethe inns, pro- 
perly so called, are all situated. There 
have been much upwards of one thou- 
sand patients in Grafenberg and Frei- 
waldau together this season, the num- 
ber being, as I was assured, greater 
than had ever been known before; proof 
sufficient that there is a large and}in. 
creasing portion of the public who 
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have unbounded confidence in the cu- 
rative powers of water, as well as that 
the fame of the great apostle of the 
water-creed is by no means on the 
wane; however violently the former 
may have been impugned, or the latter 
attempted to be depreciated. 

That water is res uly a very effective 
remedial agent, and one of the most 
generally applicable (though by no 
means the panacea some would fain 
have it to be), is now at length, I be- 
lieve, admitted by all those who are 
enabled, by suitable knowledge and 
experience, to form a sound judgment 
on the matter. That it isa dangerous 


one if tampered with ina spirit ofigno- 
rance or temerity, is equally applicable 
to it and every other powerful and 
efficient remedy. When I speak of its 
indubitable effic acy in a large number 
of “the ills that flesh is heir to.” 2 
not merely to the 


allude, of course, 
use of water alone, however variously 
and energetically employed, but to its 
use in connexion with all the influen- 
ces of diet, exercise, healthful air, pro- 
longed release from business, and a 
general change of habits, by which its 
agency is _so powe fully “promoted. 

Vithout these simultaneous modifying 
conditions, indeed, not only are its 
chances of doing good immensely de- 
creased, but the danger of its free em- 
ployment indefinitely augmented. 

Wich its sh: udowy and unsubstantial, 
though still fas shionable, rival, Homeeo- 
pe ithy, “the water cure” has nothing 
in common, except in the enforcement 
of a severe but rational system of diet, 
and in the circumstance that its most 
enthusiastic admirers have been gene- 
rally those who, from ignorance of the 
human frame, and of the true nature 
and condition of its functions in health 
and disease, might be supposed to be 
the least competent judges of the rela- 
tive value of remedies. Theoretical to 
the last degree, and resting on an ex- 
aggeration of an arbitrarily svlected, 
insulated, and inadequate principle, 
homeopathy makes quite boundless de- 
mands on our faith as a science; and 

Uv 
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when proceeding to practise, it is guided 
by such vague, fanciful, and childish 
analogies, and incredibly rash generalis- 
ations, as have, perhaps, never been 
equalled even in the lax logic of the 
noble band of charlatans. To read 
some of Hahnemann’s own accounts of 
the grounds of his confidence in the 
imputed influences of certain pet reme- 
dies, where casual coincidences are tri- 
umphantly exhibited as indubitable and 
inevitable effects, is quite humiliating, 
and makes one blush for the gullibility 
of human nature, and its degrading 
proneness to the most ludicrous self 
deception. A recent experiment on a 
very large scale, made in one of the 
hospitals of Vienna by one of the most 
fair and philosophic al physici ians there, 
seems to set the claims of this system 
of delusion for ever at rest. A very 
large number of patients with inflam- 

mation of the lam were treated 
homeeopathically, and again in an 
equally large number nothing was done 
beyond giving a little gum-water at 
the utmost, and the results were pre- 
cisely the same ; the number of deaths, 
which were sm: all, identical; proving 
to a demonstration the entirely nega- 
tive nature of the infinitessimal doses, 
when such are adhered to in good faith, 
and in conformity with the pretensions 
of the genuine homeopath. That po- 
tent drugs in very sensible and even 
deleterious quantities, and extremely 
concentrated form, are often adminis- 
tered by the soi disant infinitessimalist 
is now indubitable; and though such 
duplicity complicates the investigation 
and throws great additional difficulty 
in the way of the honest inquirer into 
the “infinitessimals of similarity,” yet 
has it not, in the long run, prevented 
the detection of the flimsiness of the 
doctrine and utterly nugatory nature 
of the practice. 

Still, like all other popular delusions, 
homeopathy has its grain of truth at 
bottom; and though this has been 
magnified most enormously, and the 
theory built on it most indiscriminately 
and erroneously applied, the thing has, 
nevertheless, done good, and more es- 
pecially in England, by opening the 
eyes of the public to the possibility of 
doing without the incessant use of 
medicine in large and violent doses. 
There is much reason to think that 
Her Majesty’s subjects have at least 
in nowise suffered in health and 
strength in consequence of the re- 
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duction in the millions of pills and 
draughts with which valetudinarians 
used to drench themselves withal ; and 
that homeopathy, with its judicious 
regimen and negative medication, is 
quite a laudable piece of quackery, in 
comparison with that of Morrisson ‘and 
the drastic school. And even in in- 
ternal inflammatory attacks it has in- 
directly done good service ; the just 
appreciation of the powers of Nature 
having been largely, though uninten- 
tion: ally revived “under its influence, 
and the important fact recognised, by 
means of comparative trials on an ex- 
tensive scale—viz., that the employ- 
ment of just no medicine at all is safer 
and more satisfactory in its results than 
the indiscriminate use of potent reme- 
dies, directed rather against the name 
of a disease than against the actual 
condition of the individual sufferer at 
the moment, or in due relation to the 
amount of his vital or reactive power. 
But, having now done its office, it is 
gratifying to learn, that like all other 
exaggerations, mystifications, and one- 
sided theories, homeopathy is little 
likely to maintain its ground much 
longer in the face of common sense 
and enlightened experience. Indeed 
it was not to be supposed that people 
should go on for ever believing, on the 
most inadequate proof, in the develop- 
ment of unheard-of powers in familiar 
medicines, and even in our simplest 
condiments in daily use, by the mere 
whimsical reduction of their dose to an 
inconceivably minute fraction ; nor 
yet that they should for ever persevere 
in ignoring the powers of unaided and 
undistur bed nature. 

Such ill-grounded and fantastic sys- 
tems, though very attractive to ama- 
teur practitioners, as well from their 
boasted simplicity as from the facility 
and supposed safeness of their applica- 
tion to disease, are yet not without 
their dark side in the eyes of the true 
philanthropist; for the flattering re- 
ception they meet with from the pub- 
lic, so long as they are a novelty, 
holds out a premium to indolence, and 
damps the ardour of scientific investi- 
gation. And even eventually, when 
they have been exploded, their mischief 
is not at an end, as they leave the 
minds of their previous recipients less 

capable of faith in the true resources 
of art, and often utterly sceptical as 
to all the means for the diminution of 
physical suffering with which a boun- 
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tiful Providence has rewarded the 
earnest and persevering search of so 
many centuries, 

From the dreamy character of the 
German mind, and the facility with 
which it yields itself up to shadowy 

roofs and faint analogies, one might 
lioe supposed that this fine-drawn 
theory would have found the most con- 
genial soil in this country ; yet, strange 
to say, it does not promise to take firm 
root even here, t sacatinet well, that 
when in this part of the world twenty 
years ago, it was in a very sickly, 
struggling condition ; and the shoots 
which it has made in the intermediate 
period are already shrinking and dying 
away. Lhave it onthe unquestionable 
authority of those who deal in the 
Hahnemannic medicine in the some- 
what central city where I at present 
reside, that the demand for them is 
sadly on the wane; and another indi- 
cation of its sensibly-felt decline may 
be detected in the circumstance of the 
recent attempt to bolster it up by com- 
bining its practice with that of the 
water cure, as has been done with re- 
markable pecuniary success by a well- 
known fugitive democratic divine who 
is now trading largely on the mon- 
strous compound i in “that land of free- 
dom and paradise of quacks— America. 

To Griifenberg persons of every kind 
and colour resort. Here are to be 
seen Russians, Italians, Spaniards, 
Germans, French, and English, in 
search of that easily forfeited and diffi- 
cultly acquired treasure, health; nay, 
even two black men are on record 
amongst its recent visitors ! 

As my great object here was to see 
the renowned Priessnitz, the  self- 
taught peasant doctor, although the 
day was already far advanced, I sallied 
forth in search of him, after having 
secured my quarters in the uncouth 
little inn in the square of Freiwaldau, 
and subsequently lost some time and 
temper at the post-office in the vain 
attempt to obtain a letter which I felt 
certain had already arrived. The ill- 
mannered, indolent official, however, 
would not look for it then, though it 
was soon afterwards discovered when 
it was too late, and sent after me to 
Dresden. Making my way across the 
town, and over the rapid. stream be- 
hind it, I commenced the long and 
somewhat fatiguing ascent of about a 
mile and a half which leads up to Gra- 
fenberg. At short intervals of a few 
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hundred yards, a succession of foun. 
tains springing from the rocks, or high 
banks, on the side of the road, was 
passed, each with an encouraging in- 
scription—a stimulus to the hopes. and 
continuous perseverance of the water- 
drinker. ‘ Geduld!” (patience) over 
one; ‘ Au génie de l'eau pure !” over 
another; ‘Gluck auf!” (good luck) 
over a third, and soforth. At these 
the votaries of health are expected to 
drink frequently as they pass along, 
and to rush successively to farther and 
farther points as their strength aug- 
ments. Although it was already nearly 
sunset, and the air felt damp and cold 
for the season, I met a number of gen- 
tlemen in light summer jackets, bare 
heads (and not even a hat in their 
hands )» occasionally with wet ban- 
dages round their foreheads, and pro- 
bi ibly the like about their waists under 
their dress, posting away at a furious 
rate up and down the steep road! 
They were nearly all apparently full 
of health and spirits—some talking 
loudly and with much interest to their 
accompanying friends; others jodelling, 
‘a la Suisse,” to their own echo, or 
an answering voice from the neighbour- 
ing heights; others singing gaily, and 
all obviously in the best humour with 
themselves and all the world—no bad 
signs of improved nerves and digestive 
organs, notwithstanding the traces of 
recent chronic disease which still lin- 
gered on the faces of some of them. 
The wet roller passing over the 
stomach and quite round the trunk 
seems one of the most constant of all 
the various water applications here, 
and consists in a piece of very coarse 
towelling, about a foot broad and some 
ten or twelve feet long, one half of 
which length is dipped in cold water, 
well wrung out, and then wound tightly 
twice round the body, stretching from 
the lower ribs and pit of the stomach 
to the haunches; the remaining dry 
end being subsequently wound round 
in a similar manner over the preceding 
wet portion, and its pointed extremity 
made fast by a stout tape attached to 
it being passed round the waist and 
tucked in firmly. Thus, the under 
vestments are kept dr y3 and this close- 
ly applied binder, rejoicing here in the 
high- sounding name of ‘ Neptune’s 
Girdle, ” being so planned as to re- 
strain evaporation, keeps the skin in a 
erpetual state of warm perspiration 
Fike a vapour bath. Every three or 
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four hours the damping process has to 
be renewed, so as to keep up a constant 
system of fomentation over the sto- 
mach, liver, and other abdominal or- 
gans, together with the spine and some 
of the most important nerves of animal 
life. This being continued throughout 
the whole day, and combined with al- 
most incessant active exercise, the 
chances of a chill, or “‘ cold-catching,” 
are precluded; whilst amongst its com- 
mon results is, eventually, the appear- 
ance of a small eruption, indicating 
sufficiently that the application is some- 
what of a stimulant to the skin. Such 
counter-irritation, accompanied, as it 
generally is, by the tonic employment 
of cold water in other forms, is pro- 
bably much more effective, in a great 
variety of cases, than the once so cele- 
brated turpentine-and-acid liniment of 
St. John Long. 

After passing a few scattered houses 
of humbler pretensions on the opposite 
side of the steep little valley up which 
the road winds, I came at length with- 
in sight of the huge, white, uncomfort- 
able-looking, barrack-like house, stuck 
up high against the side of the hill, in 
which Priessnitz resides, and where 
he can lodge, feed, and bathe a whole 
regiment of patients. On ascending 
a flight of steps to the principal door 
one enters a waste, uninviting-looking 
hall, with a vast steaming kitchen in 
perspective at the end of it, whence is- 
sues a heat and vapour which convey- 
ed, at least to the uninitiated, the idea 
of a hundred hot baths in preparation. 
And, indeed, although cold water is 
the staple here, yet, for very suscepti- 
ble invalids and neophytes in the 
aqueous ceremonies, a proportion of 
tepid water, “ just enough to take the 
cold off it,” is permitted in many in- 
stances, or what is very expressively 
called here ‘‘abgeschrecktes wasser”— 
*‘ water with the terror taker out of 
it.” 

Some uncouth-looking servant-girls, 
who would have done honour tothe wilds 
of Connemara, were rushing about in 
confusion; and, in reply to my in- 
quiries, declared their ignorance of the 
present whereabouts of the great high- 
priest of the water-mysteries, of whom I 
was insearch ; but at length someone re- 
collected that he had recently been 
seen not far off, and kindly undertook 
to make him out and bring him to me. 
He was eventually discovered busied, 
I balieve, in inspecting some bathing 
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operations, and made his appearance 
in a kind of linen undress, with all the 
look and manner of a hurried, hard- 
worked man. 

At first sight he strikes one as harsh, 
reserved, and unprepossessing in a high 
degree. He is little above the middle 
size, has an upright, stiff, and some- 
what military carriage, and is spare, 
but muscular and active-looking. He 
has a rigid cast of features; a firmly- 
compressed, determined mouth, intel- 
ligent eye, and well-formed forehead. 
His weather-beaten, yellowish complex- 
ion, and numerous and deep wrinkles, 
make him look old for his actual time of 
life, which is little above fifty. 

After introducing myself and men- 
tioning my object in coming hither, I 
spoke a few words with him, in order to 
ascertain whether his experience led 
him to think that a case of debility 
in a person in whom I was deeply in- 
terested, and whose symptoms | de- 
scribed to him as well as I could, was 
likely to derive benefit from the peculiar 
mode of treatment pursued at this place. 
But he very frankly replied, after a few 
practical inquiries which seemed to me 
to imply a knowledge of the nature of 
the case, that he had great doubts as to 
its applicability ; and, moreover, de- 
clared his conviction that the present 
season (the beginning of October) was, 
at any rate, quite too advanced, and 
the weather already too cool for any 
person of weak circulation, and little 
reactive power in their constitution, to 
attempt commencing ‘the water-cure.” 
Those who have made a beginning in 
summer, and already added materially 
to the general strength of their system 
by the process, may go on with it during 
the winter; for this watering-place is, 
in a more remarkable degree than any 
of the other baths of Germany, inde- 
pendent of season ; some convalescents 
prolonging their stay throughout the 
whole course of the cold weather with 
safety and advantage. 

Having thus gratified the desire I 
had so long felt to see this remarkable 
man, and obtained the opinion I came 
to seek, I felt nowise prompted to pro- 
long the interview. Priessnitz was too 
much the man of business in his man- 
ner, looked too expressly the Atlas of 
the place, with endless heavy work on 
his shoulders, for my venturing need- 
lessly on the dangerous ground of a 
protracted conversation. Nor was 
there in his reception aught which in- 
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vited familiarity or confidence. Though 
he is without anything of what is called 
manner or address, he seems, by mere 
force of character, quite at ease. 
Abrupt and unceremonious, he appears 
to be totally indifferent to pleasing ; 
and, doubtless, finds in his ‘* brusque,” 
short, decided manner, a potent means 
of awing his patients, ensuring their 
obedience to his directions, and hus- 
banding his own time ; for with such a 
medical adviser few consultants would 
venture, I —_—* on unnecessary 
prolixity. Indeed, from what I after. 
wards heard of him, he seemed to be by 
no means a general favourite with those 
who apply for his advice, though they 
have every confidence in his skill and 
sincerity, and faith in the gencrally 
successful result of his treatment. 

His table dhéte is on a grand scale 
in respect to the number of guests, the 
viands simple and substantial, and if 
not of the best school of culinary art, 
still sufficiently inviting for appetites 
previously sharpened by incessant ex- 
ercise, mountain air, and the bracing 
influence of frequent draughts of the 
pure element. ‘Ihe two hotel keepers 
below at Freiwaldau, and the numerous 
lodging-houses, absorb the overflow 
from his establishment, and may even 
be preferred by those who would rather 
be in lower and more sheltered quar- 
ters, as well as by such timid souls 
as would dread being constantly at 
meal times, &c., under the Argus 
eye of the great hygienic autocrat of 
Grafenberg. A severe, nay absolute, 
gastronomic code is, however, no pe- 
culiar characteristic of this place. ‘The 
wholesome tyranny of the bath doctors 
over the stomachs of their patients at 
the various watering-places in Germany 
is notorious, at the Austrian ones in 
particular—Carlsbad for example; and 
resistance, or even remonstrance, is 
unheard of (unless, perhaps, on the 
part of a discontented Briton—an ani- 
mal everywhere privileged to grumble). 
At least this was the established order 
of things prior to the “ freiheit” move- 
ment, and if any relaxation of it was 
perhaps effected in the memorable year 
1848, it has doubtless proved but mo- 
mentary, and gone the way of all the 
other extorted liberties of that delusive 
period. What an advantage this ab- 
solute sway over the cooks must give 
to the German ‘“ Brunnen-Arzt,” is 
obvious, and every one can see how 
much better chances of successful 
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results in their practice it must secure 
to them, than any of their brethren in 
English watering-places could pretend 
to, with our free notions, and indispnt- 
able right to injure ourselves. 

In Priessnitz’s rules of diet there is, 
as already hinted, much resemblance 
to those of the homeopathic school, 
which are of admitted excellence, and 
nearly what every judicious physician 
of the present day would, I suppose, 
approve, with the single exception, 
perhaps, of the exaggerated terror of 
stimulants, which are objected to here 
even in the most moderate quantities 
and least exceptionable forms. Thus 
tea, coflee, beer, and wine, and all 
fermented liquors, are prohibited by 
Priessnitz, as likewise pepper, and all 
other spices, with our food, and even 
warm soups are disapproved of. On 
the contrary, milk in all its forms is 
highly recommended, whether sweet 
or sour and clotted, creamy or skimmed, 
according to the taste of the palate, 
and the existing capabilities of the 
stomach. Butsour milk, against which 
we have a groundless prejudice, is 
reckoned, on account of its cooling 
and light nature, peculiarly suitable in 
a great majority of cases. It is, in- 
deed, a favourite family supper, eaten 
with sugar and toasted crumbs of 
bread, all through Germany, and one of 
the wholesomeness and palatableness of 
which I can, from frequent trials, give 
the most favourable account. Coarse 
rye bread, containing nearly all the 
bran, is strongly enjoined for daily 
use, both on account of its nutritious 
and of its highly aperient qualities ; 
and so important does he consider its 
forming a part of our habitual food, 
that in places where coarse unsifted 
flour is not procurable, he advises his 
patients to manufacture it for them- 
selves in a large coffee mill. And of 
all dietetic directions this is, I appre- 
hend, the most valuable, having wit- 
nessed the wonderfully beneficial effects 
produced on the digestive organs of 
dyspeptic Londoners by a similar bread 
made of coarsely ground husky wheaten 
flour, such as that sold under the name 
of “unfermented brown bread,” by 
Dodson, a well-known baker in Black. 
man-street, in the Borough, and which 
is generally accompanied by a printed 
recommendation bearing the signature 
of upwards of two hundred of the first 
medical names in the metropolis. If 
we could but be content to eat our 
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corn more nearly in the compound 
form in which nature presents it to us, 
as other animals are fain to do, in place 
of separating for use, with misplaced 
ingenuity, the finer, fairer looking, and 
more astringent portion, we should 
find the bread made of it not only more 
cooling, and wholesome, and conducive 
to muscular strength, but even more 
sapid and agreeable. It is in France, 
perhaps, that the fancy for an artificial 
bread of snowy whiteness is carried to 
the greatest e xtreme; and can anything 
be more tasteless than the saltless clubs 
of bread which flank our plates at a 
Parisian table d'héte, or the still more 
exquisitely fair petits pains which 
form the staple of a French breakfast ? 
Where there is great debility, or irrita- 
bility of the stomach, of course the very 
brown, coarse bread alluded to is inap- 
plicable, and Priessnitz then substi- 
tutes that of a lighter quality, enjoining 
great sp: iringness of diet, and allowing 
a very little flesh meat, or in some 
cases only rice and similar unirritating 
foods, with water alone for drink., 

I have already mentioned what stress 
he lays on the enjoyment of fresh air 
and abundant bodily exercise, espe- 
cially walking. In some instances, 
where persons are unable or unwilling 
to remain long a-foot, the ne or 
sawing of wood is substituted as a 
means of getting much exercise ina 
short period! In order that all visiters, 
whether resident in the upper or the 
lower regions, may have equé ally easy 


access to his advic e, he stations himself 


daily, at a given hour in the morning, 
in the market- place of Freiwaldau, and 
is ready there to be consulted by all 
comers. 
It seems not improbable that, in 
rocess of time, when the great Priess- 
nitz shall have passed away, Freiwal- 
dau, with its regularly-educated doc- 
tors and more accessible situation, may 
become a formidable rival to the ori- 
ginal and more orthodox establishment 
on the hill above ; if, indeed, this va- 


luable remedy, when the influence of 


novelty and its ener getic promulgator 
shall have ceased to e xist, be not con- 
signed once more to the comparative 
obscurity into which it had fallen, when 
this remarkable man brought it afresh, 
and with new modifications, under 
public attention. I say, ‘ brought it 
afresh,” because the curative agency of 
water, in more limited forms of appli- 
cation, had long been known, and ya-~ 
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riously taken advantage of, long before 
his time. For, not to go back to clas- 
sical times, nor yet to its universal em- 
ployment in Mexico, in all kinds of dis- 
ease, previous to the Spanish conquest 
by Cortes, it was used, as every one 
know 's, with very happy results, by Dr. 

Currie, of Liverpool, fifty years ago, in 
many febrile disorders ; and with yet 
more unvarying success by the late 
Professor Mac artney, of Dublin, as an 
external appliance in outward local 
inflammations, in severe lacerated 
wounds and bruises, and after painful 
surgical operations; in which latter 
class of cases German surgeons, too, 
have been in the habit of having ex- 
tensive recourse to it since varly in 
the present century. But in referring 
to these patent facts in the history of 
** the water-cure,” I would on no ac- 
count be understood as wishing to de- 
tract from the high merits of Priess- 
nitz, who, being a mere peasant, with- 
out character or any previous access to 
medical know ledge, worked out for 
himself the discovery of the value of 
water as a remedy, by dint of innate 
genius, and resolute experimenting 
combined; ascertained the laws of its 
application in a large class of cases cor- 
rectly; and by courage under perse- 
cution, indomitable energy of charac- 
ter, and deep conviction of the impor- 
tance of his mission to suffering huma- 
nity, made it known and popular in 
Europe, to an extent hitherto without 
parallel. Some thirty thousand patients 
have passed throu; zh his hands; and, 

with his singular shrewdness and fine 
powers of observation, this immense 
amount of experience has not failed, 

in spite of his want of preliminary 
knowledge, to give him considerable 
tact in the discrimination of disease, 
at least in so far as to enable him, with 
tolerable certainty, to reject such cases 
as his treatment would be ineflicacious 
or dangerous in, such as diseases of the 
heart or great bloodvessels, pulmonary 
consumption, and other organic affec- 
tions. Still this tact is, of course, not 
unerring; and as many desperate cases 
obtrude themselves on him, and their 
fatal tendency may not in every in- 
stance be detected "by him, deaths do 
occur at Grafenberg, as elsewhere ; 
and there is no doubt that a too violent 
and extremely protracted use of the 
_ there, or subsequent to leaving 
it, has produced sometimes very sad 
results ; and amongst these, as a not 
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unfrequent one, his German antago- 
nists reckon, I know not how truly, 
that very formidable affection, soften- 
ing of the brain and mental derange- 
ment, as well as dropsical affections 
and dangerous over-distention of the 
bloodvessels. But, without meaning 
to come forward as the advocate of all 
Priessnitz’s proceedings, I need scarce- 
ly remind my readers how unfair it 
would be to conclude, from the abuse 
of any thing, against its use in the 
manner and degree sanctioned by a ju- 
dicious experience. 

To give “the water cure” an ade- 
quate trial it is necessary, as Sir E. 
Bulwer Lytton has justly remarked, 
to employ it uninterruptedly for a very 
considerable period—several months, 
at the least, in most cases ; and during 
such trial we should entirely abstain 
from all our usual occupations, give 
the mind repose, and make tke reli- 
gious observance of all the details of 
this treatment the chief and almost ex- 
clusive object of our existence. By 
the way, has Sir Edward held stead- 
fast to his first love? Is he still faith- 
ful to the ‘* Genie de l'eau pure?” In 
Germany there are grave doubts on 
this point. It is even whispered that 
he has been seen in the autumn of last 
year coquetting with the Naiads of 

reuznach, paying his homage to the 
‘“‘allopathic” charms of the water 
nymphs of the Nahe. 

It would be interesting to trace, had 
we materials that could be relied on 
for the purpose, the progressive stages 
by which Vincent Priessnitz attained 
to his present celebrity and actual skill 
as a water doctor. It is commonly 
believed that his first essay was made 
upon his own person; that having 
fallen from a high-loaded wain in har- 
vest time, or got a severe kick from a 
horse (for there are two versions), he 
had the misfortune to have some of his 
ribs broken, and that the accident 
being followed by considerable suffer. 
ing, which the ordinary village prac- 
titioner was unable to alleviate, he had 
himself, at length, the happy thought 
to try what effect the continued appli- 
cation of cold water might have to- 
wards the relief of his painful symp- 
toms. ‘This he found so strikingly be- 
neficial, that he began forthwith to 
treat the disorders of his neighbours’ 
cattle with the same remedy, and with 
the best results; and eventually set to 
practising on the country people them. 
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selves in a similar manner, and with 
such unheard-of success as soon spread 
his fame into the upper ranks of so- 
ciety, through the remotest districts of 
Germany, and even into foreign lands. 
Others, again, say that he got the first 
hint of the water cure from an old far- 
mer in the neighbourhood, who had 
long employed it in a quiet way. 

The hills around Grifenberg are on 
a much bolder scale than I had antici- 
pated from any description I had pre- 
viously happened to read ; and ascents 
in all kinds and varieties, suited to all 
tastes and capacities, from the easiest 
to the most abrupt, from half an hour 
to half a dozen hours, may be had in 
the immediate neighbourhood, fitted 
at once to test, and gradually to deve- 
lope the locomotive powers and the 


_general strength of the system. 


Night having already set in, as I re- 
turned from the little temple or sum- 
mer-house which stands nearly oppo- 
site to Priessnitz’s abode, and com- 
mands a fine view of the town and val. 
ley beneath, I was struck and much 
puzzled by the singular appearance of 
a bright light right opposite to me, 
some thirty degrees above the horizon, 
and looking like a gigantic fiery star. 
After much * wonderment” I learned 
at length from a passer-by, that it was 
the fire of a charcoal-burner at a great 
altitude on a lofty mountain standing 
just before me, which mountain was 
invisible in the general darkness. The 
** Altvater,” one of the highest of the 
Sudites in this quarter, must have been 
close at hand; but whether visible from 
this point I am unable to say. 

On returning to the “‘ Crown Hotel” 
(Gasthoff zur Krone) I found a motley 
group of gentlemen at their frugal 
suppers, each having ordered, “a la 
carte,” what he pleased, or rather what 
he had been told upon authority was 
most suitable to the precise nature or 
stage of his individual case—from a 
modest basin of bread and milk, or a 
simple ‘* Bouillon,” up to the grosser 
enjoyments of a German cutlet, or a 
** bif stick a l'Anglaise ;” and all sub- 
sequently retired to rest at a very early 
hour. The society here struck me as 
being of a better medium quality than 
one generally meets with at the baths 
further north and westwards, and some 
of the Austrian ‘*bonhommie” and 
suavity and polish of manner is recog- 
nisable even in such of the middle class 
as are amongst the visiters at thig 
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‘wer and contrasts strongly with the 
arsher outline, supercilious air, and 
self-satisfied bearing of the cold, intel- 
lectual aspiring Prussian, when viewed 
in their summer resorts. 

This same little «* head inn,” though 
rather meagre and homely in its fur- 
nishing, and very little distinguished 
by quick, hi andy, or willing service, is 
pretty clean, and affords a very fair 
simple diet, and good Hungarian wine, 
for those who dare drink it, with ex. 
cellent bread and unsurpassable water. 
There was one point which was very 
characteristic of the place, and whic h, 
as [ was already sufiering from an in- 
cipient cold, struck me feelin rly here, 
the total indifference to damp, “and to 
drafts ofair. The floor of my bed- 
room had a moist look, if just re- 
cently mapped out; the stairs were 
steaming yup acold v apour, after being 
washed down; and windows were open, 
and breezes blowing in all directions, 
and nobody seemed to care, for every- 
body but myself was hardened, I pre- 
sume, by the use of the water cure, 
against humidity, and steeled against 
cold currents by the incessant exposure 
to the mountain air. 

The next morning was showery, but 
I found ample occupation for it, by 
subjecting myself to the bathing dis- 
cipline of the place. ‘The Crown” 
has its own bath establishment, in a 
house a little to the rere of the hotel; 
but it was not without considerable 
difficulty that I could get either the 
indolent landlord or his gruff head- 
waiter to understand what I wanted, 
as they could not conceive how any 
one who was not about to undertake 
“the cure” should, from mere curio- 
sity, subject himself to so disagreeable 
a process. Still I persisted against 
discouragement, and at seven o'clock 
after walking about for some time, to 
make my blood circulate freely, and 
get up the animal heat, I was popped 
twice over head 
very cold water, sunk in the basement 
story of the bath-house, after previous. 
ly, as directed, rubbing my head, face, 
and chest very well with the same 
fluid, as it flowed fresh from the spout 
by which the bath was supplied. I 
was then dried rapidly, well rubbed 
down, had the wet swathe, or “ Nep- 
tune’s Girdle,” already described, 
wound several times firmly around 
me, and being dressed, was desired 
to walk vigorously for an hour or 
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more, drink some four or five glasses 
of cold water by the way, and then to 
breakfast with such appetite as I 
might have acquired. 

As my hours, however, were num- 
bered, and I had to start again by ten 
o'clock, I begged for permission to un- 
dergo, about | an hour and a-half later, 
a bath in another and still more cele- 
brated form, ‘*the wet sheet,” or 
*‘packing-up” bath (nasse einpack- 
ung), whichis used in chronic diseases 
as a stimulant to excite the activity of 
the vessels of the skin; and in acute 
or inflammatory ones, to soothe or 
cool the patient, and relieve internal 
pain, in which latter case it must be 
continued for a considerable time, the 
sheet being left somewhat moister, 
and changed at short intervals,—as 
often, in fact, as it gets hot and dry, 
even to the third time, or more. Its 
use is almost alw ays instantly suc- 
ceeded by a general bath, or, at least, 
by moistening or washing the skin all 
over. This, which is, perhaps, one of 
the most generally applicable, effec- 
tive, and safe of all the several water 
applications, was made as follows. In 
a sheet, which had been dipped in cold 
water, and afterwards well wrung out, 
I was rolled up carefully from head to 
foot, and laid out on a matrass, a very 
coarse, thick blanket intervening, 
which last was likewise accurately 
wound round me twice, and skilfully 
tucked in around the throat as tightly 
as was consistent with free respiration, 
and turned over closely at the other 
end beneath the feet, and neg atly packed 
up all down along the edge; so as that 
not a particle of moisture could escape 
by evaporation, nor yet air enter, dur- 
ing the half-hour that I was playing 
this mummy part; and thus the two 
only conceivable risks from this pro- 
ceeding were fully obviated. The sti- 
mulant or exciting nature of the appli- 
cation of the moist sheet soon manifests 
itself in the increased force and quick- 
ness of the pulse, and augmented heat 
of the surface of the body, which ere 
long becomes bathed in steam, as well 
from the conversion of the dampness 
of the sheet into vapour, by the warmth 
of the body, as from the incipient 
perspiration from the skin itself. Thus, 
in — of lying shivering in the damp 
t, as one would inevitably do if not 
well thatched in with the great heavy 
woollen covering all round, I passed 
the prescribed time of my imprisonment 
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pretty comfortably ; the bath attendant 
coming in from time to inspect my fore- 
head and colour of the cheeks; for as 
soon as a slight perspiration on the 
former and flush on the latter are ob- 
servable it is concluded that the ope- 
ration has been carried far enough, and 
that reaction is fully established, and 
it is here rarely considered necessary to 
go the length of producing free per- 
spiration, especially where no acute in- 
flammation exists. Accordingly, at the 
end of half-an-hour, or thereabouts, I 
was pronounced to be “ sufficiently 
done,” and liberated from my incarce- 
ration by the same skilful hand that had 
packed me up. How I should ever 
have been able to eflect this for myself 
I know not—unless, perhaps, by letting 
myself roll over the side of the bed 
down on to the floor, where by con- 
tinued evolutions I might, perhaps, 
eventually have succeeded in unwind- 
ing my cerements and regaining my 
liberty. Some previous knocks at the 
door, as I still lay in the chrysalis state, 
made me, in the temporary absence of 
the bath-man, rather anxious for the 
fate of my watch and purse, both of 
which lay conspicuously on the table, 
and for the time quite at the mercy of 
any one who had pleased to enter and 
tuke them; as my legs and arms were 
for the moment as powerless and un- 
availing as those of a German child in 
its preposterous swaddling-clothes, 

When thoroughly disentangled, and 
still in the warm steamy condition, as 
a mild substitute for the cold plunge- 
bath, another coarse wet sheet was 
thrown over me as I stood on the floor, 
and I was rubbed down through it so 
energetically that I thought I should 
be flayed alive in the process! and 
whilst still tingling all over, and as red 
as a lobster from this rough handling, 
I was placed opposite an open window 
for an * air-bath,” with a dry sheet, 
which had just been substituted for the 
damp one, now thrown loosely around 
my shoulders, and flapped to and fro 
rapidly—in order, I suppose, to imitate 
the drying and exciting effect upon the 
skin of a light breeze of wind. And, 
finally, my attendant was upon the 
point of again swathing me with the 
watery girdle, but that having had 
enough of it in the morning to satisfy 
my curiosity, and being about to betake 
myself to my carriage in a few minutes 
to depart, I positively declined its re- 
petition. 
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No one here thinks of drying his hair 
after the bath; but as the formality of 
wearing a hat seems very generally dis- 
pensed with, the moisture is, no doubt, 
soon evaporated, and the head restored 
to its dry condition by the rapid walk 
along the windy hill side which imme- 
diately succeeds to * the trial by water.” 
“© The Catch cold,” on which Voltaire 
makes so merry in his letters from Eng- 
land, and which he obviously looked 
upon as a disorder peculiar to Britain, 
seems here to be quite ignored; and 
bare heads, wet hair, newly washed bed 
rooms, and damp sheets excite no ap- 
prehensions, or are not even noticed— 
an excellent testimony to the influence 
of the hardening system pursued ; the 
incessant alternation of cold air and 
cold water applications to the surface 
of the body must indeed, necessarily, 
render the nerves and vessels of the 
skin very much less sensible to the 
changes in the moisture and tempera- 
ture of the surrounding atmosphere. 

Two volunteered baths in one morn- 
ing wasa very promising beginning, and 
the bath-man was, of course, sorry to 
lose hold of so willing, industrious, and 
profitable a customer. I regretted 
much, indeed, myself, that my time 
would not allow me to go through, in 
my own person, with all the various 
forms of applying water here practised, 
in order to ascertain whether the tor. 
tures and annoyance inflicted by the 
water-doctor, even under skilful direc. 
tion, fall very much short of those of 
the regular practitioner. 

It is not my object here tomake either 
an attack on, or a defence of hydro- 
pathy, and still less to give a detailed 
description of all the supposed pecu- 
liar resources of Priessnitz in particu. 
lar, for the relief of disease, but rather, 
by confining myself to a few points in 
his practice of easy intelligibility and 
peculiar interest, to present something 
which may be acceptable to the gene- 
ralreader. As to his theory, if he had 
any very definite one, it is not easily 
ascertainable, for he has never himself 
entered into any detailed account of 
his system, and it is notorious that he 
is very reserved in respect to the enun- 
ciation of his principles. He seems, 
indeed, to have u strong aversion to the 
use of the pen, as even the replies to 
the numerous consultations sent him 
from a distance are rarely, if ever, in 
his own hand. 

Priessnitz is, apparently, a thorough. 
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oing Humoralist of the old-fashioned 
Rie ever popular school, and seems to 
believe that all diseases depend on one 
or other of these two conditions, viz., 
either on, first, a depraved state of the 
blood and other fluids of the body— 
Nature, if unaided, being often unable 
to correct orexpel the morbid humours; 
or, secondly, on obstruction, or impe- 
diment to the circulation in particular 
organs: and he is persuaded that both 
these conditions can be removed in 
nearly all cases by the skilful and dili- 
gent use of water internally and exter- 
nally. It has even been said that he 
ascribes certain innate mysterious vital 
and strengthening qualities to water 
itself, which it is supposed to be capa- 
ble of imparting to the debilitated or 
disordered body on being brought fre- 
quently and perseveringly in contact 
with it! That the body generally is 
invigorated thereby, and the skin, the 
especial organ by which the supposed 
morbid matter is expelled, strengthen- 
ed for its task, is firmly believed by 
him; and the eruptions which are lia- 
ble to occur as a crisis to ‘‘ the water 
cure” are triumphantly adduced in evi- 
dence of such increased expulsive power. 
To “obstruction” is referred all irregu- 
larity in the natural secretions, as well 
as hardening and swellings in the joints 
and other parts of the body, and also 
inflammations ; and it is conceived that 
to combat these, water possesses both 
solving and cooling powers, according 
to the different modes of its application. 
When Priessnitz wishes to excite or 
strengthen, he either makes an appli- 
cation of very cold water in consider- 
able quantity for a very short time, and 
generally accompanied with friction 
or impulse, so as to enhance the reac- 
tion (as in the ordinary use of the cold 
bath, douche, or shower-bath, all of 
which he directs to be combined with 
energetic rubbing) or else he brings 
water in very small quantity in contact 
with the skin, and covers all up close 
and warmly, so as at once to retain the 
animal heat, and to prevent the escape 
of the water by evaporation, when once 
it becomes converted into steam by the 
warmth of the body. The latter mode 
of application is well exemplified in 
“the packing up in the moist sheet,” 
and on a smaller scale in “ the Nep- 
tune’s Girdle,” already described. By 
such contrivances the action both of 
the heart and cutaneous vessels is 
stimulated; first, by the sudden im. 
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pression of cold which induces imme- 
diate reaction; and subsequently by 
the accumulating heat, and by the con- 
tact of the warm steam. 

It is obvious, however, that when 
the whole body is thus enveloped, the 
process must not be carried the length 
of bringing out profuse perspiration, if 
we do not wish, as in acute affections, 
to induce a lowering and febrile effect. 

On the other hand, where he wishes 
to diminish the action of the system, 
to calm the excited nerves, and re- 
duce the pulse and the inordinate heat 
of the skin, as in fever and local in- 
flammations, a more prolonged appli- 
cation of water is had recourse to; 
either by a peculiar modification of the 
bath, “the half bath” (afterwards to 
be described), or by “‘packing up in the 
wet sheet,” which is changed as often 
as it gets warm, and is made wetter 
than in the previously described in- 
stance, and thus the surface of the 
body is cooled down till a tendency to 
shivering is brought on. At the same 
time every effort is made to direct the 
flow of blood away from the diseased 
part towards the distant sound ones ; 
as, for instance, in inflammation in the 
head, by applying the cold water and 
friction most especially to the lower 
part of the trunk and extremities, and 
simultaneously laying cold wet linen 
cloths over the suffering organ ; at the 
commencement of the process espe- 
cially, so as to prevent the sudden shock 
of the cold water sending the blood up- 

yards. 

In short, if we were to give unre- 
served credit to his worshippers, there 
is scarce any curable disorder under 
heaven which can resist the manifold 
powers of water, when judiciously ap- 
plied, singly or in combination ; for it 
is able, according to them, under its va- 
rious forms of employment, to strength- 
en and brace the frame, to warm and 
to cool, to relax and to excite the 
body, as well as to draw away from it 
any peccant matters, and resolve nearly 
all the obstructions to which it is 
liable. 

The cold * douche,” which is em- 
ployed here so largely in rheumatism, 
gout, and many other local affections, 
is ‘*enjoyed” at a short distance from 
the village, where natural falls of water 
of a sufficient height have been taken 
advantage of, and much expense obvi- 
ated. This arrangement, moreover, 
necessitates a healthful walk before 
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and after its use, which must contri- 
bute much to its efficacy. 

‘‘ The half bath” plays a very impor- 
tant part both in acute and chronic dis- 
orders. It consists in a wooden bathing 
vessel or wide shaped tub, in which one 
can sit at euse with his legs extended. 
Only so much water is used as will 
cover the bottom of it to the depth of 
eight or ten inches. When we wish 
to use it as a mild substitute for the 
plunge bath cold water is employed, 
and is very generally poured over the 
back of the bather as he sits therein ; 
he, all the while he remains in it rub- 
bing the surface of his body vigorously 
with his hand. But if it be employed 
as an antifebrile remedy, tepid water is 
commonly substituted, and all the while 
the patient occupies the bath he is 
actively rubbed with the water therein 
by two assistants; and more especially, 
as already explained, the sound parts 
of the body, towards which it is con- 
ceived desirable and practicable to 
draw away the force of the circulation 
from the suffering one. Thus the 
limbs are the parts chiefly rubbed in 
case of inflammation within the abdo- 
men ; the limbs and lower part of the 
trunk where there is inflammation of 
the chest; and where it is the head 
which is affected, all the subjacent 
parts. And this is persevered in till 
the feverish heat and general restless- 
ness have been subdued, and a sense of 
incipient shivering and weariness have 
set in; and all this while cold appli- 
cations are made to the peculiar seat 
of the disease. It is often requisite to 
recur several times, at short intervals, 
to this cooling and depressing process, 
**the packing up in the moist sheet” 
being interposed between each renewal 
of the bath, in order to maintain an 
agreeable temperature, to produce a 
soothing effect to the nerves, and to re- 
lax the skin. ‘Those measures, judi- 
ciously directed and skilfully executed, 
are doubtless of great efficacy in reliev- 
ing high fever and disposing to perspi- 
ration and healthful sleep. The cold 
plunge bath is, of course, not used at 
all in acute cases, and even in chronic 
ones Priessnitz disapproves highly of 
remaining long in it. The shudder 
which is felt on first entering it is not in- 
jurious, being the necessary precursor 
to reaction ; but this bath should never 
be prolonged till the occurrence of the 
second shivering fit, indicative of in- 
cipient exhaustion, 
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“ The sitting bath,” in which the 
legs project over the side of the tub, 
and are kept warm as well as the upper 
parts of the body by warm woollen 
coverings, is by some water doctors 
preferred in painful and inflammatory 
affections of the abdomen, to the “ half 
bath” just described. 

For constitutionally cold feet, the 
great remedy is the ‘‘cold foot bath” 
frequently employed, continued each 
time for about a quarter of an hour, 
and preceded and followed by active 
walking exercise. The feet must al- 
ways be actually warm before its use, 
and after it they should be rubbed vi- 
gorously either against one another, or 
by the hand. The cold water stimu- 
lates the circulation within them, pro- 
motes a flow of blood towards them, 
and counteracts the debilitating effect 
of keeping them so habitually covered 
up and carefully dry. A tendency to 
bleeding from the nose and to tooth- 
ache is supposed to be counteracted, 
and attacks of the former checked, by 
thus wetting the soles of the feet in a 
shallow layer of cold water, and by 
this and friction combined, determin- 
ing the flow of blood down towards 
the extremities; and, as a general 
rule, the weaker and more nervous the 
patient, the less depth should the layer 
of water in such foot baths have. 

“* The wet compress” is a very fa- 
vourite and effective antiphlogistic ap- 
plication in local inflammation, whether 
external or internal, andalsoin tumours 
and other cases where it is desirable to 
excite the action of the vessels of the 
skin. When the former is the object, 
the piece of linen to be applied is 
folded five or six double, thoroughly 
wet, left uncovered, and changed as 
often as it gets warm, and no longer 
fit, consequently, for the relief of the 
heat and pain of the subjacent part. 
When, on the contrary, it is used to 
stimulate and strengthen the part, the 
piece of linen is single, or at most 
double, well wrung out, so as to be 
rather damp than wet, and carefully 
covered over with a thick dry cloth of a 
sufficient number of plies to maintain 
heat and prevent evaporation. The 
knowledge of the true principle and 
mode of employment of this simple ap- 
pliance is invaluable to every one, and 
worth, I am persuaded, ten times all 
the torturing lore possessed by our 
grandmothers of old in the prepara. 
tion of hereditary salves and talema 
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for swellings, wounds, and _ bruises. 
Against the use of the oiled silk exter- 
nal cover, which adds so much to the 
neatness of the application, so effec- 
tually retains the moisture, and keeps 
the adjacent garments dry, without 
making a great bulk of cloth over the 
part, the water doctors have an unac- 
countable prejudice, or, to speak more 
correctly, a prejudice founded on an- 
other prejudice—namely, that some 
morbid matter is drawn off by the water, 
and that this impenetrable covering 
preventsits readyescape. To the sports- 
man in distant moors, and others out of 
the way of surgical aid in case of acci- 
dent, an acquaintance with the mode 
of using such ‘water dressings”’ is 
priceless; as in wounds accompanied 
with laceration, bruising, and intense 
pain, there is no safer or more effectual 
application. In attacks of internal in- 
flammation in the chest as well as in 
the abdomen, it has long been acknow- 
ledged as a valuable subsidiary to other 
treatment, both by the Italian and 
Vienna schools of medicine, in the an- 
alagous form of huge poultices. These, 
like the above, in principle, are only 
local vapour baths, but of an unneces- 
sarily unwieldy structure, and far infe- 
rior in facility of preparation, lightness, 
and convenience, to the jackets of 
French wadding or flannel, wet with 
warm water, and covered externally 
with oiled silk, employed by the inge- 
nious Doctor Graves and others. 

But this sketch of Priessnitz’s reme- 
dies would be very imperfect, indeed, 
were I to say nothing of his formidable 
“dry perspiring apparatus.” Con- 
ceiving the old method of compelling 
perspiration by medicines and warm 
drinks to be very injurious to the 
stomach, and less expulsive of the fan- 
cied morbid matters than could be 
wished, he confines himself to piling 
over the body quantities of coverings, 
which, being bad conductors of heat, 
retain the animal warmth till its accu- 
mulation forces the skin in most cases, 
but not invariably, to break out into 
profuse sweat. ‘The perspn who is to 
undergo this process is laid on a mat- 
trass, on which a very thick and long 
woollen blanket, capable of going twice 
round the body, and turning over near 
eighteen inches at head and feet, has 
been previously spread. In this he is 
wound up tightly by an attendant from 
the neck down, and it is then turned 
over under the feet, and drawn very 
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close about the head and shoulders, 
taking care only to leave ample room 
for the expansion of the chest in 
breathing. In many cases the upper 
portion of the blanket is made to in- 
clude the head, and is continued closely 
over it from behind down as far as the 
forehead ; an operation which obvi 
ously demands some adroitness on the 
part of the attendant. <A light Ger- 
man feather bed, such as is used here 
in winter instead of a coverlet, is laid 
over the person from the chin to the 
toes, and sometimes a thickly quilted 
coverlet, with a wadding of cotton or 
wool interposed between its two sur- 
faces, is placed over all, Half-a-glass 
of cold water is drank on first lying 
down, and the same beverage is sipped 
slowly from time to time afterwards as 
the instinct of thirst suggests. 

Some desperate book-worms have 
contrived to spend the time of their 
confinement under this mountain of 
wool and feathers in study, turning 
over the leaves of their book, which is 
fixed up before them, with theirtongue! 
a practice worthy ofall condemnation, 
as injurious both to the head and eyes, 
and interfering with the free eruption 
of the perspiration. 

This “‘dry packing up”’ is, no doubt, 
a very potent remedy, and often of ex- 
cellent effect; but, on the whole, it is 
of much less general applicability and 
safeness, as well as less agreeable in its 
employment, than ‘ the wet packing 
up.” It is evidently quite inadmissi- 
ble when there is a decided tendency 
to congestion of the head and chest, or 
any suspicion of disease of the heart, 
or great blood vessels; and when it 
fails in relaxing the skin, must neces- 
sarily exasperate any existing fever- 
ishness, or nervous weakness. When 
the perspiration is supposed to have 
lasted long enough, in relation to the 
nature of the case, the patient is con- 
ducted instantly to the cold bath, keep- 
ing the woollen blanket around him 
till on the verge of it. 

For an energetic patient, who wants 
to have plenty to do, there is no place 
like Grafenberg. The hours never 
hang heavily on hand there, as at 
many a watering-place ; ennui is, in 
fact, an impossibility, as is evident 
from the following sample of the mode 
in which the patient's day is occasion- 
ally filled up. 

Rise at four o’clock in the morning ; 
‘‘dry packing up” and perspiration 
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till eight, followed immediately by 
‘cold bath;” walk, and drink some 
glasses of cold water by the way; 
breakfast ; rest an hour; walk to the 
** douche bath;” walk after it; dine 
at one o'clock; rest for two hours ; 
walk again; ‘packed up dry ” again 
for a three hours’ perspiration, suc- 
ceeded as before by ‘cold bath;” 
walk, supper, “sitting bath,” and to 
bed! 

Priessnitz has quite an antipathy to 
the whole tribe of doctors; and, in- 
deed it is no wonder, both because he 
was frequently taken up for malprac- 
tice (possibly he may think at their 
instigation), in the early portion of his 
career (though always soon liberated 
again, on showing the simplicity of the 
means he employed), and because he 
seems conscientiously persuaded that 
their methods of treatment are a per- 


petual strife with and disturbance of 


Nature in her operations ; whilst his 


own, he fancies, are ever in a state of 


happy harmony with her, seconding all 
her intentions, and giving vigour to 
all her efforts! Yet the doctor s, good 
easy souls, have been forgiving, and no- 
wise deterred by his severity towards 
themselves, have loudly praised and 


adopted such portions of his practice’ 


as they could reconcile to their medi- 
cal convictions, or convert into a means 
of benefit to their patients or of gain to 
themselves. So long ago as 1842, there 
were no less than forty “ water-cure 
establishments” in Germany alone, 
and a large porportion of them under 
the direction of regular physicians; 
and the number since is considerably 
augmented. Amongst the most cele- 
brated, are those of Ilmenau and El- 
gersberg, in Thuringia; Kreisch and 
Schweizermiihle, in the Saxon Switzer- 
land; Hohenstein, in the Erzgebirge ; 
Lauterberg, in the Harz Mountains ; 
and that of Dr. Schmidt, at Boppart, 
on the Rhine. 

My return to Dresden by Neisse and 


Breslau occupied the greater part of 


two days. One of my most intelligent 
companions in the railway was a school- 
boy with his butterfly-net, on his way, 
like myself, to the capital of Saxony, 
whither his parents had recently re- 
moved with their family from Silesia 
for the benefit of education. My young 
entomologist, who seemed already more 


deeply read in the natural history of 


moths and sundry other winged insects 
than many a professor with us, had but 
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just returned from a pleasant tour 
through Spain, in company with his 
father and mother. They had accom- 
plished it happily without any notable 
accident or interruption, still it was an 
exciting journey for so young a boy, 
and furnished him with many interest- 
ing anecdotes of adventure to relate. 

Liegnitz, one of the first places of 
importance we passed after leaving 
Breslau, appeared, in the rapid glimpse 
we had of it as the train was stopping 
a neat built town, well furnished with 
spires and public buildings, considering 
that it has scarce twelve thousand in- 
habitants. The Katsbach, which we 
crossed in approaching it, was the 
scene of Blucher’s great victory over 
the French (subsequently to the disas- 
trous Russian campaign), which gained 
him the title of Prince of Wahlstadt, 
from a small place a few miles to the 
S. E. of the town. ‘* Wahlstadt,” or 
‘‘ battle-field,” got its name from a still 
more signal victory won in the olden 
time, some six hundred years ago, by 
the Duke of Silesia over the Tartar 
invaders. 

Near G6rlitz rises the Landskron, a 
pyramidical, basalt-crowned hill, very 
conspicuous for many a mile around, 
and much resorted to by tourists for 
its extensive view. There are several 
hills of the same name in Germany, 
generally, I believe, distinguished by 
their somewhat insulated position and 
command of prospect, lording it, as it 
were, over the subjacent territory like 
some crowned head. 

Just beyond Lébau we came into 
the country of the Wends (or Serben, 
as they call themselves), the remnant 
of an old Sclavonic tribe, part of whom, 
up to the year 1623, were subject to 
Bohemia, though originally quite a 
distinct branch of the great Sarmatian 
family. What remains of them now 
belongs partly to the kingdom of Sax- 
ony and partly to Prussia, and consti- 
tutes a great part of the population of 
Upper and Lower Lausatia (Die Lau- 
sitz). They entered Germany about 
the middle of the sixth century, settling 
in great force on the right bank of the 
Elbe, and more espec ially i in the Mark 
of Brandenburg, but traces of them 
are still, it is said, to be met with in 
the costume of the peasantry much 
farther north—as in Mecklenburg, for 
example. ‘They extended themselves 
oo ally westward also, towards the 

aale, and built several towns and vil- 
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lages, the names of which still betray 
their Slavish origin. The Russian- 
like termination in “itz” and ** witz” 
is met with incessantly in. the hamlets 


around Dresden; the national dress of 


Altenburg—the short, kilt-like petti- 
coat, tall pointed cap, and peculiarly 
constructed boddice—has survived the 
original language of its inhabitants, and 
still indicates their descent unmistake- 
ably. 

These Wends had obviously already 
made some progress in civilisation when 
they first arrived, and were very war- 
like in their character, and gave Char- 
lemagne much trouble. ‘They seem 
eventually to have become tributary 
to the Franks after much fighting. 
They often entered into alliance with 
the Bohemians and Hungarians against 
the Germans, till they were eventually 
entirely subdued at Merseburg by the 
Emperor Henry I., generally called 
**the Lion,” in the year 934, and com- 
pelled to resign their towns to the vic- 
tors, and confine themselves to the vil- 
lages and to an agricultural existence. 
The prisoners of war became, in many 
instances, serfs of the nobility and of 
the monasteries, and every effort was 
made to Christianise them, but the 
undertaking proved one of great diffi- 
culty, as they adhered obstinately, 
though in secret, to many of their Pa- 
gan ceremonies and beliefs for long 
generations afterwards. They still re- 
tain somewhat of their original costume 
and manners, and their peculiar dialect 
is unaltered. They are considered an 
honest, true, and laborious set of peo- 
ple, but from long oppression in past 
ages are somewhat reserved and mis- 
trustful in their manner with strangers. 
They are an intelligent, active, strong- 
built race, and, as | have heard on all 
sides, furnish some of the best soldiers 
in the Saxon army. Their women 
make excellent and affectionate nurses, 
and are often selected for these quali- 
ties by the rich citizens of Dresden 
and the neighbouring towns. Baut- 
zen, the capital of Upper Lausatia, is 
their chief town. Muskau, which gives 
his title to the Prince who visited and 
wrote about England some years ago, 
and attained to an ephemeral celebrity 
there—half literary, half fashionable— 
also belongs to them, as does likewise 
Kotbus, the capital of Lower Lausatia, 
which has appertained to the Mark for 
upwards of five hundred years. 

The number of Wends still extant 
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in the two Lausatias amounts nearly 
to a quarter ofa million, one-fifth of 
whom are subjects of Saxony. It is 
singular how their language has been 
able to maintain itself so long against 
the German, wedged in as they are 
amidst the Teutonic race, and inhabit- 
ing a country of so easy accessibility ; 
to say nothing of the fact, that all the 
schools for the people enforce the use 
of the German tongue, and much of 
the preaching is in it likewise. 

It was my good fortune to have 
amongst my companions in the railway 
a gentleman of the race we have been 
discussing, a dark-complexioned, keen- 
eyed man, of considerable cultivation, 
and most willingly communicative on 
all matters connected with his tribe, of 
which he seemed not a little proud. 
From him I learned that the language 
is perceptibly, though slowly, yielding 
to German,—retreating, it is said, from 
the circumference of their district at 
the rate of about a German mile in a 
century. He also mentioned that the 
better-educated classes feel much in- 
tellectual and literary sympathy with 
the other branches of the great  Sla- 
vish” family, but little of a political 
nature ; little or nothing of the vague 
aspirations of the Croat tribes and 
Russians for the predominance of their 
race. He assured me further that to 
him it seemed that the Wendish lan- 
guage had a much closer resemblance 
to Russian, Polish, and Bohemian than 
Platt Deutsch” has to ordinary 
German ; so inconsiderably did they 
differ, indeed, that he could himself 
without difficulty, merely from his 
knowledge of his native Wendish, fol- 
low the sense of a conversation in an 
of the other ‘* Slavish ” languages, Til 
lately, if I understood him aright, they 
had no Bible in their own peculiar 
idiom, and felt highly thankful to the 
British Bible Society for providing 
them with one. 

These Wends seem to be excellent 
farmers, and are generally content 
with their actual condition, and little 
disposed to take part in the restless, 
immature longings for political change 
by which all Germany is at present 
fevered. Their quick demonstrative 
manner contrasts strongly with the 
more phlegmatic tendency of the true 
German; and I was remarkably struck 
with the enthusiastic welcome which 
my agreeable companion received from 
such of his countrymen as were stand- 
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ing on the platform whenever he hap- 
pened to alight from the railway, as 
well as the eager manner in which ‘they 
rushed into conversation with him 
during the two or three minutes at 
their disposal. 

Any one who is curious about the 
exact boundaries of the Wendish dis- 
trict will find them given in detail in 
« Bernhardi and Stricker’s Sprachkarte 
von Deutschland, Cassel, 1849,”—a 
chart of all the various languages 
spoken within the German territories ; 
a work got up at the period when the 
fashion of giving an exaggerated poli- 
tical impor rtance to diversity of race 
was at its highest, and when the ex- 
citing of distrust and hostility between 

national families, originally distinct, 
indeed, but subsequently intimately 
united under one and the same govern- 
ment in community of interests, was 
esteemed a piece of unexceptionable 
patriotism. 

Some way before we reached Bautzen 
my Wendish friend pointed out to me 
the village of Hochkirch, with the lofty 
church spire which gives it its name, 
seated on a slight eminence to the south 
of our route,—a spot celebrated for 
one of the fiercest onslaughts made on 
Frederick the Great's army during the 
whole of the “Seven Years’ War.” 
This distinguished warrior, though ge- 
nerally as wary as he was enterprising 
was surprised here by the Austrians un- 
der General Dhaun, 30,000 of whom had 
come across the hills to the southward 
most suddenly and unexpectedly, and 
at a time when they were supposed to 
have been still far distant. They burst 
impetuously upon the Prussian host in 
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the night, as they lay sleeping in the 
greatest fancied security. The carnage 
was terrific. One of Frederick’s great- 
est generals fell here, Marshal Keith, 
whose Scottish origin, by the bye, 
seemed quite to have escaped the re- 
collection of my informant, the name 
being, indeed, in its form and termina- 
tion not very unlike a German one. 
Though the sacrifice of life on the 
Prussian side was fearfully large, the 
great king did not lose his presence of 
mind, but. retiring to a high ground, a 
little to the north of the scene of 
slaughter, seized, ere the night was 
out, on all the pumps and water-pipes 
in the neighbourhood, and as the tra- 
dition goes, mounting them on cart- 
wheels, so as to look at a distance like 
cannon, and distributing them judi- 
ciously amongst his real pieces of ord- 
nance, imposed so effectually on the 
enemy that they did not venture, now 
that it was day, to make any further 
attack on any army so superior to their 
own in artillery, ‘and, at ler ngth, so 
thoroughly on their guard. 

After passing Bautzen little if any- 
thing of interest presented itself. In 
conclusion I may mention, in order to 
give some idea of the moderate expense 
of travelling here, that my whole jour- 
ney from Dresden to Breslau, the Rie- 
sengebirge, Grafenberg, and back again 
to the capital of Saxony—a circuit of 
about 700 miles, occupying twelve days 
—railways, carriages, Inns, and guides 
included, did not “much exceed seven 
guineas in all, or about twelve shillings 
a day. 


W. B. J. 
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VISIT THE FIRST. 


Twenty years is a long period in a 
man’s life, but not so long that the 
friends of his youth should tot: lly for- 
get him: yet I find myself clean for- 
gotten, as a thing out of mind, here 
in this good city of Dublin, by people 
whose every feature and turn of the 
head I can myself recollect as perfectly 
as if it were but yesterday we had 
parted at the College gate. I suppose 
the country air wears out the human 
face more rapidly than town-bred 
breezes ; or else 1 have become mis- 
shapen, or my clothes disguise me. 
Yes, there is something in the cut of 
this brownish black surtout, with its 
gaping pockets, and in the demiculverin 
dimensions of the trowsers that reach 
to the small of my leg, exposing the 
well-darned worsted stockings below, 
which may place me beyond the pale 
of recognition. And my hat — dear 
me, now that I look at it in company 
with civilised hats, shaped upon the 
mould of fashion, I almost wonder how 
1 know myself in such a castor; yet it 
was considered quite a flash sort of 
thing when I bought it for the last 
visitation at Mullinavat, and it is no- 
thing, or only a trifle, the worse of the 
wear since then, A pretty penny it 
cost, too, being.a “ London hat, war- 
ranted waterproof all climates.” 
But, as I said before, only look at it! 
a perfect cylinder, round as a drum, 
and of the same diameter from crown 
to hat band, with a brim of uniform 
proportion, turned up at the edge all 
round; and the fur! plague upon the 
rabbit that produced it, a cross-grained 
animal he must have been—in spite 
of brushing and smoothing its ‘‘ raven 
down of darkness” with my coat sleeve 
perpetually, it stares in every direction 
like the feathers of a Friesland hen. 
For all this, I am not quite recon- 


ciled to the notion of my old friend and 
contubernal, Tony Bolter, cutting me 
yesterday morning in the Hall of the 

‘our Courts. ** You have the advan- 

tage of me,” quotha. Well, as Peter 
an Homrigh said, if I have, T guppose 


I must keep it. But Tony had some 
advantages of me in former days, of 


which methinks it is pitiful that he 
should have retained so brief a recol- 
lection. Many a dreary night has he 
read by the light of my candle and 
warmed his toes beside my bright coal- 
fire, when you might have iced cham. 
pagne, if you had it, in his grate. I 
have lent him my book on the cellar, 
when his own was stopped; and my 
shirts would scarcely have known which 
of us they belonged to, him or me, if 
the washerwoman’s score had not come 
out of my pocket. I wrote the Latin 
verses that got him the premium from 
a better scholar than either of us. It 
was my blue coat with the gilt buttons 
he wore when he first went a-wooing 
of Miss Gilligan, the Smithfield sales- 
man’s daughter; and by the same 
token, he brought it back to me all 
smeared with tallow candle grease, af- 
ter keeping it a whole week. M: any’s 
the turn he has taken out of my Welling- 
tons, when Wellingtons were thirty 
shillings a pair; and as for gloves, [ 
do believe he never bought a pair 
during the whole of his undergraduate 
course. But Tony no longer shines 
in borrowed suits. He is a sleek and 

rosperous member of the bar, on the 
high road to eminence, and enjoys the 


reputation of being one of the most 


acute and lynxeyed of pleaders. His 
knowledge of law is profound, his 
memory most astonishing. He has 
never been known to forget a case in 
point. Strange how he should fail to 
remember a friend in need. 

But the whole world is not composed 
of Tony Bolters. There are men with 
mindful faculties left, who can discover 
a form and face, once familiar, even in 
a suit of browny black. I cannot 
vouch from my own experience for 
many such: but to one at least let me 
do justice, Pierce Cronyn knew me 
at first sight, and acknowledged the 
old acquaintance with a squeeze of 
the hand that cannot be forgotten— 
should I live so long—for twenty years 
to come. Yet Pierce and I never 
were hand and glove together in the 


olden time. He was rather a black 
sheep in the college, being given to 
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oyster suppers at the Carlingford and 
leaving others sometimes to account 
for the shells. He also frequented 
town circles of rather ambiguous gen- 
tility, not scrupling sometimes to bring 
a bank clerk or a dandy haberdasher 
to breakfast at your table without in- 
vitation. He had moreover a fashion 
of borrowing your glasses and not even 
returning the fragments. As for books, 
he took them without any conscience 
and made open property of them. 
Therein his practice was borne out by 
examples in the highest and most or- 
derly walks of university morality ; 
but Pierce carried it to such an impu- 
dent excess, that when a student sent 
to him for his own Demosthenes De 
Corona, paid for with his own cash, 
only a month before—‘ Go back to 
your master (said Pierce to the skip) 
and tell him if he wants a Demosthenes, 
he had better do as I did, borrow one 
from somebody that knows no better.” 

If there was a row in the street, he 
was sure to be in the middle of it. It 
was his boast that he knew every cor- 
ner of the Round Church watchhouse. 
The dean’s porter made more morning 
calls at his door than upon any three 
young gentlemen of his standing ; and 
twice was he before the Board, under 


circumstances strongly suggestive of 


his having broken lamps. He scaled 
the park wall repeatedly out of Nassau- 
street,; and one night (or morning 
rather) having made a forcible entry 
through, Dominie Quayle’s window on 
the ground floor of Number Three, had 
the assurance to seat himself vis-a-vis 
to the poor old Dominie, as he dozed 
in his arm-chair before the fire, and 
helped himself to a tumbler of punch 
that stood ready made upon the table. 

For these and such like pranks Pierce 
Cronyn was rather shunned by stu- 
dents of regular habits, and, therefore, 
was I the more surprised at the cordi- 
ality of his greeting after so long a 
separation. Still more strange did it 
seem to be invited, nay constrained, 
by him to adjourn forthwith to Jude’s 
Tavern, and feast on lamb and salad. 
But not at all strange did it appear in 
the end, when I came to reflect on it, 
that he borrowed a pound of me to pay 
the waiter, putting the change into his 
own pocket, and carefully jotting down 
in his tablet the number of my bed- 
room at the Hibernian Hotel. ‘his he 
did lest there should be any mistake 
about the delivery of the note he would 
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be sure to send me before I could 
possibly think of awaking out of my 
first sleep on the following morning, 
and therefore he made it a point to 
ascertain what flat I belonged to. It 
was no wonder (as he told me that 
evening), that he should make it a 
point always to have an eye out for an 
old friend; ** For what,” said Pierce, 
waxing pathetical, ‘ what is life with- 
out friendship? Next to the misery 
of having no dinner to eat, is that of 
sitting down to a meal like this, with- 
out a friend to share it with you.” He 
said no word, but I dare say his sym- 
pathetic mind was not insensible of the 
zest which such reunions impart, when 
the friend is so fresh and green from 
the country as I was upon this occasion. 

The numbers of old familiar faces 
that I encountered during this visit, 
without eliciting one spark of kindly 
recognition, was enough to put a man 
out of conceit with his own memory. 
Some passed me by apparently un- 
conscious of having ever seen me be- 
fore ; others with an unmistakeable de- 
sire to seem as if they too forgot; and 
three or four with a careless good- 
humoured nod, as if we were in the 
daily habit of meeting in the same way. 
But Pierce Cronyn was the only one 
who made the slightest advance towards 
a renewal of former intimacy. Per- 
haps nobody else had a fancy for din- 
ing at Jude’s. 

Among my cutters were grandees of 
every calling and occupation, from the 
dignitary with shovel hat, who elbowed 
and frownéd me out of his way at the 
bookseller’s table, to the solemn Doctor 
Slop, sitting bolt upright in his britzka, 
and reading Motherspoon on Pap, 
as his panting nags swept him through 
the crowd. This is a new style of 
puffing; and should Colonel Sib- 
thorpe’s bill pass into a law for abo. 
lishing the advertising-van nuisance, 
it is to be hoped the police. will 
act impartially and interfere with the 
pace of these whirling ministers of fate. 
‘The processions of Pablo Fanque are 
not more palpable in their intent. Old 
Richards never galloped through the 
streets. Perceval had one inflexible 
steady trot of four miles and a-half per 
hour; and Colles in his dusky po 
moved with becoming gravity towards 
the patient’s door. But now we are 
“fast men.” It seems to be a per- 


petual race between Death and the 
Doctor. Occupet extremum scabies ! 
x 
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With a very willing mind and no 
great accession of respect for human 
indness, as it exists in large towns, 
where its milk is chalk-and-water, I 
bade adieu one morning to the smoke, 
half angry that a little girl who cried 
watercresses, to the tune of twenty 
years ago, did not seem to know me 
for one of her customers. It is easy 
to philosophise on these matters, and to 
fancy his happiness who cultivates his 
own cabbages in some sequestered spot, 


“ The world forgetting, by the world forgot.” 


But it is much easier to be one of 
these things than do the other. The 
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world is quite ready to perform its 
part. It will gratify the humour of 
those who profess to make hermits of 
themselves, and forget them to their 
hearts’ content; but to forget the 
world and those whom we knew in the 
world, while they live, and move, and 
prosper before our eyes, this supposes 
a degree of callous indifference which 
will require some discipline of an un- 
sophisticated nature. But be that 
labour mine. Resolved that this shall 
be my last visit to Dublin, I shake off 
the dust from my feet, and look, as I 
think, my last at the Wellington mile- 
stone ; but Dis aliter visum. 


VISIT THE SECOND, 


Five more years have gone over my 
head and the hard gripe of Ireland’s 
adversity, sparing none who depend 
on the soil, has left its traces deeply 
indented in the parson’s frame. Of 
all classes it seems to be the pleasure 
of the legislature and of the govern- 
ment* that every burden shall press 
with double severity upon him. Not 
without cause, therefore, have these 
five years stamped wrinkles which an- 
other siege of Troy would scarcely 
have inflicted on a less care-harassed 
brow. Small blame now to any friend 
who forgets me. The unexpected 
chance which summons me again to 
Dublin is fraught with no fresh morti- 
fications. The former lesson was a 
sharp one but salutary. Like the 
captive knight of Mrs. Hemans, my 
friends “ have all passed by,” and that 
dream of life is over. 

** Don’t be too sure of that, Master 
Parson ; you shall go to town and, in 
— of your brogues (whereof 'tis 
three you have), with that semi-sou’- 
wester, which you are pleased to dub 
a professional hat, and your cut-away 
zephyr of Anno Domini Forty-three, 
you shall meet plenty of friends not 
only willing but eager to greet you.” 


So said Nonpareil Leader, Esq., 
sole editor and chiffonier of the South- 
ern Oriflamme and Cisatlantic Com- 
mercial and Literary Intelligencer. His 
word is like destiny, his scissors as 
decisive as those of Clotho. You were 
better have a bad epitaph after your 
death than his evil report while you 
live. Nevertheless, he is not infallible. 
He must wield a sunbeam, not a pen— 
yea, a vertical sunbeam—before he 
melts the ice that ribs the hearts of 
Dublin tufthunters. 

But the Southern Oriflamme was 
right. Its peculiar sources of prescience 
misled it not, for on my arrival in Dub- 
lin, just a week after this prediction, 
curiosity having drawn me into the 
Hall of the Four Courts, the eye of 
Tony Bolter fell upon me like that 
very sunbeam I had been speaking of. 
He was shouldering an enormous bag 
through a besieging corps of attorneys, 
who vainly attempted to bar his pas- 
sage into the Court of Chancery ; but 
what the distributors of briefs could 
not effect my presence seemed to ac- 
complish, for he returned quickly into 
the Hall, and made his way through 
the crowd towards the thick-ankled 
Themis, beneath whose dusty shadow 





* Tithe rentcharge is liable to a whole poor-rate, on the equally absurd and false 
pretence, that a clergyman stands in the same position as a proprietor of land who 


occupies his own estate. 
the 


In addition to this iniquity, it is further charged with 
ate-in- Aid; and in 1847 a special clause was introduced into an amended Act 


of Parliament, to charge clerical income with the Labour Rate, which is levied with 
County Cess, for repayment of advances expended:in destroying the highroads and 


landmarks in 1846. 


The reason given by Attorney-General Monahan for moving 


this clause was, that the original Labour Rate Act had not taxed the clergyman, 
and the Government was, therefore, obliged to repair the omission by a distinct 


enactment, 
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I was standing. Never suspecting 
myself to be concerned in such a move- 
ment, I edged away towards the door 
which abuts the quay, not willing to 
come in contact with him ; but just as 
I reached the outer circle, a smart ac- 
colade from the open palm of my learn- 
ed friend brought me round, and, be- 
fore I could prevent further aggression, 
my right hand was tightly clasped in 
both of his. 

«‘Come, come, Master Dobbs, you're 
not going to cut your old chums in 
this way. How are you, old fellow ? 
’Tis a thousand years since we met.” 

«No, no, Mr. Bolter, pardon me, 
only five, I think.” 

** Mister be hanged! Always Tony 
to you, my dear boy—Anthony Bolter, 
Esq., to all the world. How fresh and 
young you do look, to be sure (gives 
me a poke in the ribs). Lucky dogs, 
you country parsons, who have nothing 
to do but sniff the pure air and prosper 
on the fat of the land. Eh? (another 


punch.) Ah! to look at you, it seems 


but yesterday when we graduated to- 
gether, and Barrett charged us at the 
door of the Library ‘not to stale the 
books.’ Ha, ha, ha! don’t you re- 
member?” 

I was astounded at his assurance, 
and could not comprehend what he 
meant, while he ran on— 

*« By the way, talking of Barrett, 
who would insist that there was no dif- 
ference between Lawless the porter 
and Guinness’s porter, because they 
both frothed at the lips and were always 
drunk (Potus et Ezxlex), I have been 
guilty of an atrocious confusion of iden- 
tity in your regard, for which I have 
been mostimpatient to make atonement. 
Think of my stupid—nay, worse, my un- 
grateful—memory, in having mistaken 
you, in a moment of perplexity, when 
my dull brain was wrought with things 
forgot, ay, mistaken you—I fear the 
excuse is even worse than the offence— 
for that lachrymose and dubious cha- 
racter whom we used to call Doleful 
Dobbs!” 

**Oh! that was it—was it ?” 

«© Yes, on my honour. It is best to 
be ingenuous. I did you that injustice 
whilst smarting under the failure of a 
demurrer, on which I had set my heart 
in Common Pleas; but you hadn't 
passed three minutes when the enor- 
mity of the blunder flashed upon my 
mind, and I ransacked every hotel in 
town, hoping to find you, and ask par- 


don on my bended knees. What could 
you have thought? How thoroughly 
you must have despised me! 

“I own I was a good deal hurt, 
but —” 

“Hurt, my dear friend! To be 
sure you were—enraged, if you re- 
tained the same recollection of old 
times as I did immediately afterwards 
—as I do now—but you were not un- 
revenged.” 

‘* Well, I am delighted at this ex- 

lanation ; it takes a weight off my 
Sourk by allowing me to think better 
of human nature.” 

«* That is so like you, warmhearted 
and confiding. You forgive me then ?” 

“O no more about forgiving. You 
must forgive me, if you go to that, for 
having harboured a hard thought so 
long. I forget everything but that 
you are now Tony again. 

‘Tony again and for ever. You 
dine with me to day; nay, I take no 
refusal— 

* Sic te ignovisse putabo.’ 


On no other condition can I deem 
myself forgiven.” 

His mind being set at ease on this 
point, he went back to his attorneys, 
and [ found the circle of my bar friends 
forthwith rapidly enlarged. To have 
been poked twice in the ribs by the 
holder of that great black bag, was a 
magical mnemonic. I got half-a-dozen 
more punches before I left the hall, and 
began to fear the fate of the human 
football in Vathek, so many knuckles 
seemed to itch for a dig at my sides. 

In the streets I was recognised a 
dozen times by men who had passed 
me five years before as if they had 
never seen me; and several others, 
whose faces were unknown even to 
myself, touched their hats as they 
passed. 

At the bookseller’s where all the 
literary loungers of the city congregate 
towards the fall of evening, friends 
greeted me, and strangers sought my 
acquaintance. A doctor of divinity 
offered me a chair; a member of the 
Royal Irish Academy invited me toa 
soirée ; and I was offered tickets for a 
Choral, a Philharmonic, anda Madrigal 
concert. 

Crossing Sackville-street, where no 
intermediate post or pillar occurs to 
break the current of locomotion, a light 
machine, drawn by two prancing nags, 
came tearing along. Fear rooted me 
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to the spot, on the very line they were 
taking; but the eagle-eye of Dr. Slop 
—for it was his britzka—spied me over 
his book, and he ecalledahalt. ‘* Step 
in,” he cried, it is good for sore eyes 
to see you. When did you come to 
Ireland? Where shall I set you 
down? Iam so delighted, you can- 
not think. Do step in.” 

**T cannot think of delaying you in 

our transit to your patients ; you are 
in such breathless speed, it must be a 
case of life and death.” 

«« My dear friend,” said the Doctor, 
with a confidential wink, ‘patients 
can wait.” 

«*I did not suppose your's could.” 

«* Bah! don’t you know there is of- 
ten great cry and little wool? Besides, 
the patient who cannot wait for me 
can generally go on very well without 
me. But my patient is all the town— 

“¢ Cherchez le bijou, 

* « Vous le trouverez partout.’ 

So name your quarter, ’tis all one to 
me.” 

Having spoken, he waited not to ask 
if my heart was with his in the proposed 
arrangement, but with his obstetric 
paw pulled me into his chariot, out of 
which he would by no means deliver 
me till I had promised to dine with him 
the next day. 

He laid down his volume, which was 
still «‘ Motherspoon on Pap,” an illus. 
trated edition, having the last number 
of Punch cunningly interleaved with 
the text. 

Pierce Cronyn was not the last to 
recognise me with a reproachful remi- 
nescence of my having gone out of 
town on the former occasion without 
my money, which, to my no less plea- 
sure than surprise, he drew forthwith 
out of his shai and paid me on the 
spot; another invitation to Jude's, 
however, was thankfully but firmly 
declined. 

The dinner at Tony Bolter’s was 
the crowning work of my amazement. 
He had extemporised a company of 
three silk gowns, half a dozen juniors, 
and a Fellow of the University, to 
grace my reception. Mrs, Bolter was 
the most amiable woman of rank I had 
ever seen in my life, my experience in 
that line having been previously limit- 
ed to those “ fair defects of nature” 
who live in episcopal palaces, and are 
privileged, beyond all members of their 
sex, to wear gloves. Amongst that 
class I had seen a great deal of conde- 
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scension, quite enough, indeed, to set 
any poor vicar beside himself, but the 
urbanity of the city madam was more 
familiar and assuring. At least, to me 
she was all affability, though I thought 
she threw the smallest possible infusion 
of vinegar into the smile with which 
she rewarded a smart witticism of Mr. 
Brogan of the Connaught bar. Asa 
college friend of Tony’s, on whose lips 
my name had ever been a household 
word, she could not make too much of 
me, and her example was contagious. 
I felt myself to be quite the lion of the 
table, and was not a little amused at 
being asked seriously, by a fashionable 
lady, the wife of a Queen’s Counsel, 
‘* How many of my daughters would go 
to the Drawing Room the following 
winter?” If she could have seen them 
scouring the churn, or separating the 
sound potatoes from the “black” ones 
for the family breakfast, how imperti- 
nent would such a question have ap- 
peared to her! 

After the ladies had retired I found 
myself an object of equal deference to 
their lords. My opinion was anxiously 
sought about the great surplice question, 
which at that time agitated the Church. 
I got out of the difficulty like a much 
greater man, by recommending a mix- 
ture of colours, which suggestion was 
hailed by a learned gentleman, next 
door but one toa sergeant, as a most 
happy and original solution of a grave 
question. Another of the guests, an 
eminent blackletter man, was highly 
enlightened by my views of what the 
law ought to be about glebe-house in- 
stalments and dilapidations; and it was 
the general feeling of the company, 

retty emphatically expressed on all 
oo that the Chureh only wanted 


plenty of clergymen of my just and 
moderate way of thinking to be a most 


popular institution. In fine, between 
the fumes of my friend Tony’s good 
wine and the flatteries of his good 
company, I could scarcely walk erect 
into the drawing-room where the ladies 
expected us at tea. 

And here I found a seat vacant for 
me on the sofa beside mine hostess, 
who entertained me for the rest of the 
evening with a very particular descrip- 
tion—which was, no doubt, highly in- 
teresting to her maternal feelings—of 
the religious impressions of her eldest 
son, a youth of three and twenty, at 
that time on a visit with his uncle in 
the country. So decided was his cha- 
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racter, that nothing, not even the most 
brilliant prospects of eminence open to 
his fine talents in other walks of life, 
could divert his mind for a moment 
from the resolution he had formed of 
taking orders in the Church. All this 
was very pleasant to hear, and I re- 
joiced at it, I trust with perfect sin- 
cerity; but as the young gentleman 
was not a parishioner of mine, nor had 
I ever seen him that I could recollect, 
I could not perceive the necessity of 
telling me the same thing three times 
over. It was, however, interesting to 
see so grand a lady, as Mrs. Bolter un- 
questionably was and is, so wholly ab- 
sorbed, in the midst of the distractions 
of high life, by her domestic affection, 
for which I honoured her the more, 
while I would have excused a less per- 
tinacious expression of the sentiment. 

It was by strenuous opposition, 
mingled with some entreaty, that I 
succeeded in preventing this excellent 
lady from despatching a servant to my 
hotel to fetch my trunk and carpet-bag, 
that she might instal me as a perma- 
nent guest in her family. The purple 
room was mine; and it was unkind in 
so old a friend of “dear Tony’s” to 
go to an hotel within three streets of 
his house. She knew, for she blessed 
Providence she never forgot a kind- 
ness, how many obligations her hus- 
band owed me since our earliest days, 
and was not insensible how I had con- 
tributed to her own felicity upon a 
certain occasion. 

This she said with a smile, which 
brought to mind the tarnished honours 
of my blue coat with the bright brass 
buttons; that last piece of finery I had 
possessed before the irrevocable vows 
which consigned my outer man to a 
perpetual coating of rusty black. 

Not before I had promised to make 
Merrion-square my inn, on all subse- 
quent visits to the metropolis, was I 
permitted to return to my old caravan- 
sera behind the mail-coach office, where, 
from five in the morning till noonday, 
a perpetual succession of public con- 
veniences used to murder sleep. It is 
said that all that has been changed 
now, and, with the exception of a rail- 
way parcel cart and one or two ante- 
diluvian coaches, so melancholy that 
they want heart tomakea noise, nothing 
remains above ground to disturb the 
ghost, or awaken the memory of a glory 
departed. 

if my ruminations, in returning to 
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the same quarter on a former occasion, 
were busied with bitter fancies, they 
now found nothing to chew upon but 
the sweetest and most aromatic of reali- 
ties. What a happiness it was that I 
had made this visit to Dublin, where 
the misanthropical mists which were 
fast settling around me had been 
scattered by the blessed sunshine of a 
single forenoon. I was mistaken then 
in suspecting that the world was cold 
and kindless; and they are only bi- 
lious malcontents, and deserve no doubt 
to be neglected or avoided, who go 
about complaining that people are 
changed, thatadvancement spoils many 
a frank nature and freezes many a 
warm heart. There is nothing in 
threadbare garments or hobnailed shoes 
to make old acquaintance be forgot, 
or cause either levite or lawyer to pass 
by on the other side. The fault is not 
in ‘the stars,” those great luminaries 
which adorn a happy world, bett itéhies 
in the rusticated fancies and suspicions 
of those who have lived long secluded 
from the society that civilises and 
enlarges the mind. Shut up in a nar- 
row circle, we expect too much. Do 
we want, as Billy Sheridan used to say, 
the beau monde to jump down our 
throats ? 

These reflections brought me into 
the coffee room of the Hibernian Hotel, 
where, as I waited for boots to conduct 
me to bed, I took up the evening paper, 
and read the following announcement 
among the intelligence which may be 
considered the Court Circular of the 
Dublin press :— 


** We have authority to give a most 
unqualified contradiction to an absurd 
report which appeared in the morning 
papers of this day, to the effect that the 
Rev. Denis Dobbs is to be exalted to 
the bench of bishops, on the occasion of 
a vacancy which is expected to occur, in 
the natural course of events, within a 
few days. There never was the slightest 
ground for the rumour, which probably 
originated in the ridiculous vanity of the 
reverend postulant himself, and was 
given to the public through the columns 
of the Southern Oriflamme, a journal con- 
ducted by a very particular and unscru- 
pulous friend of his own.” 


I had read of a sweep once, who being 
transposed in a moment of time ott of 
a chimney pot on the top of a very tall 
house, and planted up to the neck ina 
mud bath attached to a pork-butcher’s 
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yard in Whitechapel, sang out, “‘ My 
eyes, but here’s ago!” Fortunately 
for me I had not been made aware that 
IT ever stood so high as the chimney- 
pot; but surely had I known all that 
the morning papers said about me, the 
downfall of mere ambition could not 
have given a more violent start to my 
system, than it received from the blaze 
of light which now made all the ad- 
ventures of this remarkable day as 
clear as the history of Christopher Sly. 
It was a stunner; and the image of 
Edmund Kean in Othello rose up be- 
fore me as he cried, so as nobody be- 
fore or since ever did or ever could cry, 
“Qh fool, fool, fool!” Oh Mrs. Bolter, 
Mrs. Bolter, how shall I ever look you 
in the face again after masquerading 
for the whole length of an evening 
upon your sofa, in sleeves of invisible 
lawn, and extorting from you the 
praises of that dear serious boy, who, 
as I have since learned, instead of 
being on a visit to his uncle, was at 
that time undergoing a sudorific pro- 
cess, at the private residence of Mr. 
Dycer, for a hurdle race that was to 
come off in the Pheenix Park the follow- 
ing week, And Tony too, thou friend 
of my youth, where are you? Can you 
ever forgive me that last magnum of 
rt, of the ame parcel which you 
ad first broached for Lord Chancellor 
Manners? As for Pierce Cronyn’s 
pound note, it seared my conscience to 
such a degree that I even feared a 
rosecution for taking money under 
false pretences. The only imposition 
that rested lightly upon my inward 
monitor, was that which had been 
practised upon Dr. Slop, for he was 
an impostor himself, and I half resolv- 
ed to see it out with him and eat 
his dinner according to arrangement. 
There were two words, however, to 
that bargain, for, before I was out of bed 
he next morning, a note was put into 
y hand from theintended Amphitryon, 
Mepusinting me that a patient who 
‘could not wait” would engross all 


his time, but hoping that the next time I 
came to town I would ‘‘give him a day.” 

My reveries on these persons and 
things were interrupted by a ques- 
tion put in a loud and abrupt tone, 
** Who is this parson Dobbs that had 
his own consent to be a bishop, as soon as 
the lawful owner would be so obliging 
as to makeavacancy? Who is he, or 
what is he?” The question proceeded 
from one of two oan who sat at a 
table behind the door, and whom I had 
not noticed on entering the room. 

“ll tell you sir,” I exclaimed, 
starting forward in an excited manner; 
«his name you know; his person it 
seems you do not, nor is it his desire 
that you should. But this much may 
satisfy your curiosity for the present. 
He is one of the most surprising ocu- 
lists that have appeared in the city of 
Dublin since the days of Adams, though 
unlike that remarkable operator, I 
doubt if his patients would be glad to 
see him.* He has, in the course of a 
single morning, restored the vision of 
at least one dozen short-sighted per- 
sons of eminence, to such a degree of 
clearness that they have been enabled 
to distinguish a most commonplace ob- 
ject with the naked eye.” 

A loud horse-laugh from one of the 
gentlemen prevented anything I might 
have had to add in the shape of further 
explanation. His back was turned to 
me, so that I was for a moment ata 
loss to know whom to thank for this 
new phase of ** Dublin manners ;” but 
after the first burst of hinnulation was 
over, he wheeled round in his chair 
and revealed the beaming and glossy 
countenance of Nonpareil Leader, Esq. 
My disgust was immeasurable. . ** You, 
Mr. Leader,” I thus addressed him, 
‘¢ you, sir, are the last man who should 
indulge in such demonstrations of jollity 
upon this occasion.” 

**And why not, my good friend ?” 
he replied, with dauntless audacity. 
“Tf any one has a right to be jolly 
(more jolly than yourself, I mean) 


* The late Sir William Adams made a predatory excursion into Ireland about 
the year Twelve, and picked up some heavy fees, to the great discomfiture of our 
resident occulists. Whether it was on this account, or that his operations were not 
permanently successful, it was invidiously said, that most of his subjects went 
incurably blind in afew months after they had been in his hands. It was during 
the prevalence of such a report that Macklin showed Richards a letter he had re- 
ceived from Sir William, saying, that he could spare a month to revisit Ireland, if 
encouraged by his brethren of the faculty sotodo. ‘ Write to the fellow,” said 
old Rough-and- Ready, ‘and tell him his former patients would be very glad to see 


him,” 
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upon such an occasion, why specially 
exclude so humble an individual from 
that privilege ?” 

«: Listen to me, sir, and then ask 
why,” I answered, and then, half 
breathless with vexation, related all the 
events of the day to the minutest par- 
ticular, being interrupted several times, 
in spite of my indignation, by bursts 
of laughter from my auditors, in which, 
to tell the truth, I often had to join 
myself, 

“Well,” with provoking calmness, 
inquired my literary persecutor, as 
soon as I had finished, ‘is that all?” 

All! The insatiate monster, as if 
even he could desire more. 

«Yes, sir, it is all; what more 
would you have?” 

“I really cannot see that I have 
done you any injury,” he proceeded 
with an air of eakesat candour for 
which I could have knocked him down 
with the greatest pleasure. “ And I 
think you will find yourself of the same 
opinion when we have together dis- 
passionately reviewed the several en- 
tertaining incidents you have so gra- 
phically described.” 

The cool, sardonic rascal! 

** Did you not, may I ask, receive, 
along with numerous civilities above 
all appreciation, three concert tickets, 
upon the credit of the preferment which 
I had bestowed upon you?” 

*"No,” I salkily answered, “I did 
not accept them.” 

‘* Well, surely that is not my fault. 
I did my best for you, and I am afraid 
it is too late to repair the error now. 
You may walkinto Hodges and Smith’s 
to-morrow without sinking under a 
shower of cards of any kind; that I 
promise you. But secondly, did you 
not enjoy your rapid excursion through 
the principal squares and places in the 
pilentum of the renowned Doctor Slop? 
Come now, be ingenuous, was it not de- 
lightful to be whirled along among the 
flower of our gentry, to attract their 
inquiring glances— 

“* Monstrari digito et dicier, hic est ?’” 


“It was pleasant enough,” said I, 
gruffly. 

“To be sure it was, my dear friend, 
and it was the Southern Oriflamme did 


it all, You are in my debt for that 
lift at any rate.” 

I owned that it might be so. 

“And now,” he proceeded, “tell me, 
I pray you, did not the hospitable Mr. 
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Cronyn pay you the pound, which you 
had long since given up as a Pennsyl- 
vanian obligation? If there were such 
a thing as honour or gratitude in the 
world, one half of that pound would be 
mine by right, for you would never 
have seen the ghost of it if Pierce did 
not calculate on his great revenge at 
the visitation dinners, as your regis- 
trar or possibly your vicar-general.” 

That was likely enough. 

«* And now, the greatest is behind. 
Who got you poked in the ribs all 
round the hall of the Four Courts, 
féted in Merrion-square, and asked by 
one of the leading women of ton at the 
Irish Court to bring your daughters 
to the Drawing-room ?” 

“You did,” I exclaimed, with a ges- 
ture of impatience. 

«© Yes, that I did, and did it well. 
That was my crowning work. And 
now, if it be to injure one’s friend to 
procure for him all sorts of polite and 
disinterested attentions, to obtain for 
him the entrée of musical re-unions 
which money cannot command, to re- 
cover his bad debts, place a well-ap- 
pointed carriage at his disposal, and 
make him the premier guest at the 
most exclusive table in the metropolis, 
if these be injuries, I have wronged 
you deeply, and I ask your pardon.” 

There was no resisting the good 
humour of the satirical rogue, so we 
parted as good friends as ever, on the 
express stipulation that I was not to 
be made a bishop again. 

It was a solace to my mortified sen. 
sibilities, on being aroused from sleep 
next morning in number Forty-five 
(the very same number which Pierce 
Cronyn had never been able to find 
out), and recalled to consciousness by 
the din and dissonance of a coach com- 
pany just on the point of departure for 
the fair of Mullingar—some squab- 
bling, some laughing, one gentleman 
requesting the porter to “ throw him 
up that bulldog like a good fellow, and 
take care he would not bite him,” while 
another, with stentorian lungs, was 
objurgating the same porter for a 
thief, and threatening to have him up 
before the Lord Mayor for the value 
of a silk umbrella abstracted from his 
luggage :—It was consoling to feel as. 
sured by these familiar sounds that I 
had not made Merrion-square my inn 
the night before, as I had been so 
sweetly importuned to do. Just ima- 
gine what a pleasant breakfast-party 
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we should have had when Saunders’s 
News-Letter, with the frightful eclair- 
cissement, came to be laid upon the 
table. 

Business has obliged me to revisit 
the town thrice during the lustral pe- 
riod which has passed since that one 
day of my lionized existence. The 
first time I encountered Tony Bolter 
(it was scarcely three months after I 
had eaten his salt) he did not quite cut 
me. That would have been too bare- 
faced, but he did something worse— 
gave me two fingers and a glove to 
shake, which, as half a loaf is better 
than no bread, I seized with so hard a 
grip, that he is hardly to blame for 
having never tendered such another 
pledge of familiarity from that day to 
this. As for punching my fat sides, 
and rallying me about the parson’s 
easy life, or bringing the Barrettiana 
of old times to recollection, ‘* No more 
of that, Hal, if you love me.” Our 
conversation was brief and dry—*‘ Ah, 
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how d’ye do?” ‘Long in town?” 
** Nice weather,” ‘Good day,” and 
there an end. We exchanged a nod 
about a year afterwards; but now I 
‘‘have the advantage” of Tony once 
more, as thoroughly as I possessed it on 
the occasion of my first journey some 
ten years ago. I ought to mention 
that the interesting young scamp, his 
son, is gone on an exploring cruise to 
California. 

Doctor Slop flourishes in his im- 
mortal britzka, and his dark eye flashes 
right and left over the margin of the 
immortal Motherspoon, but its beams 
never alight upon me—he reads and 
he rides away. I remember his press- 
ing instances that the very next time 
I came to town I positively must give 
him a day, but he seems to have for- 
gotten it. The man has come, but not 
the day, and I see better reason than 
ever to subscribe to my friend's apho- 
rism, that a great cry may sometimes 
be where there is little wool. 


’ 





MAURICE TIERNAY, THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 
CHAPTER XLIII, 


A FOREST RIDE, 


Wure I was dressing, a note was 
handed to me from the Curé, apologis- 
ing for his departure without seeing 
me, and begging, as a great favour, 
that I would not leave the Chateau till 
his return. He said that the Count’s 
spirits had benefited greatly by our 
agreeable converse, and that he re- 

uested me to be his guest for some 
time to come. The postscript added a 
suggestion, that I should write down 
some of the particulars of my visit to 
Ettenheim, but particularly of that con- 
versation alluding to the meditated as- 
sassination of Buonaparte. 

There were many points in the ar- 
rangement which I did not like. To 
begin, I had no fancy whatever for 
the condition of a dependant, and such 
my poverty would at once stamp me. 
Secondly, I was averse to this frequent 
intercourse with men of the Royalist 
party, whose restless character and un- 
ceasing schemes were opposed to all 
the principles of those 1 had served 


under; and finally, I was growing im- 
patient under the listless vacuity of a 
life that gave no occupation, nor open- 
ed any view for the future. I sat down 
to breakfast in a mood very little in 
unison with the material enjoyments 
around me. The meal was all that 
could tempt appetite; and the view 
from the open window displayed a 
beautiful flower-garden, imperceptibly 
fading away into a maze of ornamental 
planting, which was backed again by 
a deep forest, the well-known wood of 
Belleville. Still I ate on sullenly, 
scarce noticing any of the objects 
around me. I will see the Count, and 
take leave of him, thought I, suddenly ; 
I cannot be his guest without sacrific- 
ing feeling in a dozen ways. 

** At what hour does Monsieur rise?” 
asked I, of the obsequious valet who 
waited behind my chair. 

‘* Usually at three or four in the af- 
ternoon, sir; but to-day he has desired 
me to make bis excuses to you. There 
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will be a consultation of doctors here ; 
and the likelihood is, that he may not 
leave his chamber.” 

** Will you convey my respectful 
compliments, then, to him, and my re- 
grets that [ had not seen him before 
leaving the Chateau?” 

** The Count charged me, sir, to en- 
treat your remaining here till he had 
seen you. He said you had done him 
infinite service already, and indeed it 
is long since he has passed a night in 
such tranquillity.” 

There are few slight circumstances 
which impress a stranger more favour- 
ably, than any semblance of devotion 
on the part of a servant to his master. 
The friendship of those above one in 
life is easier to acquire than the at- 
tachment of those beneath. Love is a 
plant whose tendrils strive ever up- 
wards. I could not help feeling struck 
at the man’s manner, as he spoke these 
few words; and insensibly my mind 
reverted to the master who had in- 
spired such sentiments. 

** My master gave orders, sir,” con- 
tinued he, ‘‘ that we should do every- 
thing possible to contribute to your 
wishes ; that the carriage, or, if you 
prefer them, saddle-horses, should be 
ready at any hour you ordered. The 
wood has a variety of beautiful excur- 
sions; there is a lake, too, about two 
leagues away ; and the ruins of Mont- 
erraye are also worth seeing.” 

“« Tf [had not engagements in Paris,” 
muttered I, while I affected to mumble 
over the conclusion of the sentence to 
myself, 

‘« Monsieur has seldom done a great- 
er kindness than this will be,” added 
he, respectfully; * but if Monsieur’s 
business could be deferred for a day or 
two, without inconvenience y 

«Perhaps that might be managed,” 
said I, starting up, and walking to the 
window, when, for the first time, the 
glorious prospect revealed itself before 
me. How delicious, after all, would 
be a few hours of such a retreat!—a 
morning loitered away in that beau- 
tiful garden; and then, a long ramble 
through the dark wood till sunset. Oh, 
if Laura were but here ; if she could 
be my companion along those leafy 
alleys! Ifnot with, I can at least think 
of her, thought I; seek out spots she 
would love to linger in, and points of 
view she would enjoy with all a paint- 
er’s zest. And this poor Count, with all 
his riches, could not derive in a whole 
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lifetime the enjoyment that a few brief 
hours would yield to us! So is it 
almost ever in this world: to one man 
the appliances, to another the faculties 
for enjoyment. 

**T am so glad Monsieur has con- 
sented,” said the valet, joyously. 

«Did I say so? I don’t know that 
I said anything.” 

** The Count will be so gratified,” 
added he; and hurried away to convey 
the tidings. 

Well, be it so. Heaven knows my 
business in Paris will scarcely suffer 
by my absence; my chief occupation 
there being to cheat away the hours till 
meal-time. It is an occupation I can 
easily resume a few days hence. I 
took a book, and strolled out into the 
garden ; but [ could not read. There 
is a gush of pleasure felt at times from 
the most familiar objects, which the 
most complicated machinery of enjoy- 
ment often fails to equal; and now the 
odour of moss-roses and geraniums, the 
rich perfume of orange flowers, the 
plash of fountains and the hum of the 
summer insects, steeped my mind in 
delight ; and I lay there in a dream of 
bliss that was like enchantment. I 
suppose I must have fallen asleep ; for 
my thoughts took every form of wild- 
ness and incoherency. Ireland; the 
campaign; the Bay of Genoa; the 
rugged height of Kuffstein, all passed 
before my mind, peopled with images 
foreign to all their incidents. It was 
late in the afternoon that I aroused 
myself, and remembered where I was; 
the shadows of the dark forest were 
stretching over the plain; and I deter- 
mined on a ride beneath their mellow 
shade. As if in anticipation of my 
wishes, the horses were already sad- 
dled, and a groom stood awaiting my 
orders. Oh, what a glorious thing it 
is to be rich! thought I, as I mount- 
ed; from what an eminence does the 
wealthy man view life. No petty cares 
nor calculations mar the conceptions of 
his fancy. His will, like his imagi- 
nation, wanders free and unfettered. 
And so thinking, I dashed spurs into 
my horse, and plunged into the dense 
wood. Perhaps I was better mounted 
than the groom, or perhaps the man 
was scarcely accustomed to such im- 
petuosity. Whatever the reason, I was 
soon out of sight of him. The track- 
less grass of the alley, and its noiseless 
turf, made pursuit difficult in a spot 
where the paths crossed and recrossed 
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in a hundred different directions ; and 
so I rode on for miles and miles with- 
out seeing more of my follower. 

Forest riding is particularly seduc- 
tive; you are insensibly led on to see 
where this alley will open, or how that 
path will terminate. Some of the spirit 
of discovery seems to seal its attrac- 
tions to the wild and devious track, un- 
trodden as it looks; and you feel all 
the charm of adventure as you ad- 
vance. The silence, too, is most strik- 
ing; the noiseless footfalls of the 
horse, and the unbroken stillness, add 
indescribable charm to the scene, and 
the least imaginative cannot fail to 
weave fancies and fictions as he goes. 

Near as it was toa great city, not a 
single rider crossed my path; not even 
a peasant did I meet. A stray bundle 
of fagots, bound and ready to be carried 
away, showed that the axe of the wood- 
man had been heard within the soli- 
tude ; but not another trace told that 
human footstep had ever pressed the 
sward. 

Although still a couple of hours from 
sunset, the shade of the wood was dense 
enough to make the path appear un- 
certain, and I was obliged to ride 
more cautiously than before. Ihad 
thought that by steadily pursuing one 
straight track, | should at last gain the 
open country, and easily find some 
road that would reconduct me to the 
Chateau; but now I saw no signs of 
this. ‘‘ The alley” was, to all ap- 
pee exactly as I found it—miles 

efore. A long aisle of beech-trees 
stretched away in front and behind 
me; a short, grassy turf was beneath 
my feet; and not an object to tell me 
how far I had come, or whither I was 
tending. If now and then another 
road crossed the path, it was in all re- 
spects like this one. This was puzzling; 
and to add to my difficulty, I suddenly 
remembered that I had never thought 
of learning the name of the Chateau, 
and well knew that to ask for it as the 
residence of the Count de Maurepas 
would be a perfect absurdity. There 
was something so ludicrous in the si- 
tuation, that f could not refrain from 
laughing at first; but a moment's re- 
consideration made me regard the in- 
cident more gravely. In what a posi- 
tion should I stand, if unable to dis- 
cover the Chateau. The Curé might 
have left Paris before I could reach it; 
all clue to the Count might thus be 
lost; and although these were but im- 


probable circumstances, they came now 
very forcibly before me, and gave me 
serious uneasiness. 

‘* I have been so often in false posi- 
tions in life, so frequently implicated 
where no real blame could attach to 
me, that I shall not be in the least sur- 
prised if I be arrested as a horse- 
stealer!” The night now began to fall 
rapidly, so that I was obliged to pro- 
ceed at a slow pace; and at length, as 
the wood seemed to thicken, I was 
forced to get off, and walk beside my 
horse. I have often found myself in 
situations of real peril, with far less 
anxiety than I now felt; my position 
seemed at the time inexplicable and 
absurd. I suppose, thought I, that no 
man was ever lost in the wood of Belle- 
ville; he must find his way out of it 
sooner or later; and then, there can be 
no great difficulty in returning to 
Paris. This was about the extent of 
the comfort I could afford myself; for, 
once back in the capital, I could not 
speculate on a single step further, 

I was at last so weary with the slow 
and cautious progression I was con- 
demned to, that I half determined to 
picquet my horse to a tree, and lie 
down to sleep till daylight. While I 
sought out a convenient spot for my 
bivouac, a bright twinkling light, like 
a small star, caught my eye. Twice it 
appeared, and vanished again, so that 
I was well assured of its being real, and 
no phantom of my now over-excited 
brain. It appeared to proceed from 
the very densest part of the wood, and 
whither, so far as I could see, no path 
conducted. As I listened to catch any 
sounds, I again caught sight of the 
faint star, which now seemed at a short 
distance from the road where I stood. 
Fastening my horse to a branch, I ad- 
vanced directly through the brushwood 
for about a hundred yards, when I 
came to a small open space, in which 
stood one of those modest cottages, of 
rough timber, wherein, at certain sea- 
sons, the gamekeepers take refuge. A 
low, square, log hut, with a single 
door, and an unglazed window, com- 
prised the whole edifice, being one of 
the humblest, even of its humble kind, 
I had ever seen. Stealing cautiously 
to the window, I peeped in, On a 
stone, in the middle of the earthen 
floor, a small iron lamp stood, which 
threw a faint and fickle light around, 
There was no furniture of any kind; 
nothing that bespoke the place as ine 
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habited ; and it was only as I conti- 
nued to gaze that I detected the figure 
of a man, who seemed to be sleeping 
on a heap of dried leaves, in one cor- 
ner of the hovel. I own that, with all 
my anxiety to find a guide, I began to 
feel some scruples about obtruding on 
the sleeper’s privacy. He was evi- 
dently no “ Garde de chasse,” who are 
a well to-do sort of folk, being usually 
retired sous-officiers of the army. He 
might be a poacher, a robber, or per- 
haps a dash of both together—a trade 
I had often heard of as being resorted 
to by the most reckless and abandoned 
of the population of Paris, when their 
crimes and their haunts became too 
well known in the capital. 

I peered eagerly through the cham- 
ber, to see if he were armed; but not a 
weapon of any kind was to be seen. I 
next sought to discover if he were 
quite alone; and although one side of 
the hovel was hidden from my view, I 
was well assured that he had no com- 
rade. Come, said I to myself, man to 
man, if it should come to a struggle, is 
fair enough; and the chances are I 
shall be able to defend myself. 

His sleep was sound and heavy, like 
that after fatigue ; so that I thought it 
would be easy for me to enter the 
hovel, and secure his arms, if he had 
such, before he should awake. I may 
seem to my reader, all this time, to 
have been inspired with an undue 
amount of caution and prudence, consi- 
dering how evenly we were matched; 
but I would remind him, that it was a 
period when the most dreadful crimes 
were of daily occurrence. Not a night 
went over without some terrible assas- 
sination; and a number of escaped gal- 
ley slaves were known to be at large 
in the suburbs and outskirts of the ca- 
pital. These men, under the slightest 
provocaticn, never hesitated at mur- 
der; for their lives were already for- 
feited, and they scrupled at nothing 
which offered a chance of escape. To 
add to the terror their atrocities ex. 
cited, there was a rumour current at 
the time, that the Government itself 
made use of these wretches for its own 
secret acts of vengeance; and many 
implicitly believed that the dark as- 
sassinations of the “Temple” had no 
other agency. Ido not mean to say 
that these fears were well founded, or 
that I myself partook of them; but 
such were the reports commonly cir. 
culated, and the impunity of crime cer- 
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tainly favoured the impression. I know 
not if this will serve as an apology for 
the circumspection of my proceeding, 
as, cautiously pushing the door, inch 
by inch, I at length threw it wide open. 
Not the slightest sound escaped as I 
did so; and yet, certainly before my 
band quitted the latch, the sleeper had 
sprung to his knees; and with his dark 
eyes glaring wildly at me, crouched 
like a beast about to rush upon an 
enemy. 

His attitude and his whole appear- 
ance at that moment are yet before 
me. Long black hair fell in heavy 
masses at either side of his head; his 
face was pale, haggard, and hunger- 
stricken; a deep, drooping moustache 
descended from below his chin, and al- 
most touched his collar-bones, which 
were starting from beneath the skin; a 
ragged cloak, that covered him as he lay, 
had fallen off, and showed that a worn 
shirt and a pair of coarse linen trow- 
sers were all his clothing. Such a pic- 
ture of privation and misery I never 
looked upon before nor since! 

*¢ Qui va la?” cried he, sternly, and 
with the voice of one not unused to 
command; and although the summons 
showed his soldier training, his condi- 
tion of wretchedness suggested deep 
misgivings, 

‘Qui vala?” shouted he again, loud- 
er and more determinedly. 

«‘A friend—perhaps a comrade,” 
said I, boldly. 

** Advance comrade, and give the 
countersign,” replied he rapidly, and 
like one repeating a phrase of routine ; 
and then, as if suddenly remembering 
himself, he added with a low sigh, 
«There is none!” His arms dropped 
heavily as he spoke, and he fell back 
againstthe wall, with his head drooping 
on his chest. 

There was something so unutterably 
forlorn in his look, as he sat thus, that 
allapprehension of personal danger from 
him left me at the moment, and ad. 
vancing frankly, I told him how I had 
lost my way in the wood, and by a mere 
accident chanced to descry his light 
as I wandered along in the gloom. 

I do not know if he understood me 
at first, for he gazed half vacantly at 
my face while I was speaking, and 
often stealthily peered around to see if 
others were coming; so that I had to 
repeat more than once that I was per- 
fectly alone. That the poor fellow was 
insane seemed but too probable; the 
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restless activity of his wild eye, the sus- 
picious watchfulness of his glances, all 
looked like madness, and I thought 
that he had probably made his escape 
from some military hospital, and con- 
cealed himself within the recesses of 
the forest. But even these signs of 
over-wrought excitement began to sub. 
side soon ; and as though the momentary 
. effort at vigilance had been too much 
for his strength, he now drew his cloak 
about him, and lay down once more. 

[handed him my brandy flask, which 
still contained a little, and he touched 
it to his lips with a slight nod of recog- 
nition. Invigorated by the stimulant, 
he supped again and again, but always 
cautiously, and with prudent reserve. 

*¢ You have been a soldier,” said I, 
taking my seat at his side. 


“Tama soldier,” said he, with a 
strong emphasis on the verb. 


“ L too, have served,” said I; * al- 
though, probably, neither as long nor 
as creditably as you have.” 

He looked at me fixedly for a second 
or too, and then dropped his eyes with- 


out a reply. 
You were } probably with the Army 


of the Meuse ? y said I, hazarding the 
guess, from remembering how many of 
that army had been invalided by the 
terrible attacks of ague contracted in 


North Holland. 

« T served on the Rhine,” said he, 
briefly ; “but I made the campaign of 
Jemappes, too. I served the King 
also—King Louis,” cried he sternly. 
** Is that avowal candid enough ; or do 
you want more ? aid 

Another Royalist, thought I, with a 

sigh, Whichever way I turn they meet 
me—the very ground seems to give 
them up. 

** And could you find no better trade 
than that of a Mouchard ?” asked he, 
sneeringly. 

**T am not a Mouchard—I never was 
one. Lama soldier like yourself; and, 
mayhap, if all were to be told, scarcely 
a more fortunate one.” 

** Dismissed the service,—and for 
what ?” asked he, bluntly. 

“If not broke, at least not em- 
ployed ;” said I, bitterly. 

“© A Royalist ?” 

«* Not the least of one, but suspected.” 

« Justso. Your letters—your pri- 
vate papers ransacked, and brought in 
evidence against you. Your conversa. 
tions with your intimates noted down 
and attestedevery word you dropped 


” 


in a moment of disappointment or 
anger ; every chance phrase you ut- 
tered when provoked, all quoted; wasn't 
that it ?” 

As he spoke this, with a rapid and 
almost impetuous utterance, I, for the 
first time, noticed that both the ex- 
pressions and the accent implied breed- 


ing and education. Not all his vehe- 
mence could hide the evidences of 
former cultivation. 

** How comes it,” asked I eagerly, 
‘that such a man as you are is to be 
found thus? You certainly did not 
always serve in the ranks?” 


“Thad my grade,” was his short, 
dry reply. 

*« You were a Quarter-master,—per- 
haps a sous-Lieutenant ?” said I, hoping 
by the flattery of the surmise to lead 
him to talk further. 


« T was the Colonel of a dragoon re. 


giment,” said he, sternly; ¢ and that 
neither the least brave nor the least dis- 
tinguished in the French army. 

Ah! thought I, my good fellow, you 
have shot your bolt too high this time ; 
and in a careless, easy way, I asked, 
“what might have been the number 
of his corps ?” 

«* How can it concern you?” said he, 
with a savage vehemence. ‘‘ You say 
that you are not aspy. To what end 
these questions? As it is, you have 
made this hovel, which has been my 
shelter for some weeks back, no longer 


of any service to me. I will not “be 
tracked. I will not suffer espionage, 
by heaven !” cried he, as he dashed 
his clenched fist against the ground be- 
side him. His eyes, as he spoke, glared 
with all the wildness of insanity, and 
great drops of sweat hung upon his 
damp forehead. 

‘*¢ Is it too much,” continued he, with 
all the vehemence of passion, “ is it too 
much that I was master here? Are 
these walls too luxurious ? Is there the 

sign of foreign gold in this tasteful fur- 
niture and the splendour of these hang- 
ings? Or is this’*—and he stretched 
out his lean and naked arms as he 
spoke—*‘ is this the garb ?— is this the 
garb of a man who can draw at will on 
the coffers of Royalty? Ay!” cried 
he, with a wild laugh, ‘if this is the 
price of my treachery, the treason 
might well be pardoned.” 

I did all I could to assuage the vio- 
lence of his manner. I talked to him 
calmly and soberly of myself and ofhim, 
repeating over and over the assurance 
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that I had neither the will nor the way 
to injure him. ‘You may be poor,” 
said I, “ and yet scarcely poorer than I 
am—friendless, and have as many to care 
for you asI have. Believe me, com- 
rade, save in the matter of a few years 
the less on one side, and some services 
the more on the other, there is little to 
choose between us.” 

These few words, wrung from me in 
sorrowful sincerity, seemed to do more 
than all I had said previously, and he 
moved the lamp a little to one side that 
he might have a better view of me 
as I sat ; and thus we remained for se- 
veral minutes staring steadfastly at 
each other without a word spoken on 
either side. It was in vain that [sought 
in that face, livid and shrunk by fa- 
mine—in that straggling matted hair, 
and that figure enveloped in rags, for 
any traces of former condition, What- 
ever might once have been his place in 
society, now he seemed the very lowest 
of that miserable tribe whose lives are 


at once the miracle and shame of our 
century. 


«* Except that my senses are always 
laying me false,” saidhe, as he passed 
fic hand across his eyes, “1 could say 
that Ihave seen your face before. What 
was your corps ?” 

‘*«The Ninth Hussars, ‘ the Tapa- 

eurs,’ as they called them.” 

** When did you join—and where ?” 
saidhe, with an eagerness that surprised 
me. 

«* At Nancy,” said I, calmly. 

** You were there with the advanced 
guard of Moreau’s corps,” said he, has- 
tily; ‘‘ you followed the regiment to the 
Moselle.” 

‘* How do you know all this ?” asked 
I, in amazement. 

‘* Now for your name; tell me your 
name,” cried he, grasping my hand in 
both of his—*‘ and I charge you by all 
you care for here or hereafter, no decep- 
tion with me. It is not a head that has 
been tried like mine can bear a cheat.” 

‘* T have no object in deceiving you ; 
nor am I ashamed to say who I am,” 
replied I. ‘My name is Tiernay— 
Maurice Tiernay.” 

The word was but out, when the 
poor fellow threw himself forward, and 
grasping my hands, fell upon and kissed 
them. 

«* So, then,” cried he, passionately, 
‘*T am not friendless—I am not utterly 
deserted in life—you are yet left to 
me, my dear boy.” 
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This burst of feeling convinced me 
that he was deranged; and I was specu- 
lating in my mind how best to make my 
escape from him, when he pushed back 
the long and tangled hair from his face, 
and staring wildly at me, said, ‘* You 
know me now—don’t you? Oh, look 
again, Maurice, and do not let me 
think that I am forgotten by all the 
world.” 7 

«Good heavens!” cried I, “it is 
Colonel Mahon!” 

** Ay, ‘ Le Beau Mahon,’” said he, 
with a burst of wild laughter; ‘Le 
Beau Mahon, as they used to call me 


long ago. Is this a reverse of for- 
tune, I ask you?” and he held out 
the ragged remnants of his miserable 
clothes. ‘I have not worn shoes for 
nigh a month. I have tasted food but 
once in the last thirty hours! I, that 
have led French soldiers to the charge 
full fifty times, up to the very batteries 
of the enemy, am reduced to hide and 
skulk from place to place like a felon, 
trembling at the clank ofa gendarme’s 
boot, as never the thunder of an 
enemy’s squadron made me. Think of 
the persecution that has brought me to 
this, and made me a beggar and a 
coward together !” 

A gush of tears burst from him at 


these words, and he sobbed for several 
minutes like a child. 


Whatever might have been the ori- 
ginal source of his misfortunes, I had 
very little doubt that now his mind had 
been shaken by their influence, and that 
calamity had deranged him. The 
flighty uncertainty of his manner, the 
incoherent rapidity with which he 
passed from one topic to another, in- 
creased with his excitement, and he 
passed alternately from the wildest ex- 
pressions of delight at our meeting, to 
the most heartrending descriptions of 
his own sufferings. By great patience 
and some ingenuity, I learned that he 
had taken refuge in the wood of Belle- 
ville, where the kindness of an old sol- 
dier of his own brigade—now a Garde 
de Chasse—had saved him from starv- 
ation. Jacques Caillon was conti- 
nually alluded to in his narrative. It 
was Jacques sheltered him when he 
came first to Belleville. Jacques had 
afforded him a refuge in the different 
huts of the forest, supplying him with 
food—acts not alone of benevolence, 
but of daring courage, as Mahon 
continually asserted. If it were but 
known, ‘‘ they'd give him a peloton and 
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eight paces.” The theme of Jacques’ 
heroism was so engrossing, that he 
could not turn from it; every little inci- 
dent of his kindness, every stratagem 
of his inventive good nature, he dwelt 
upon with eager delight, and seemed 
half to forget his own sorrows in re- 
counting the services of his benefactor. 
I saw that it would be fruitless to ask 
for any account of his past calamity, or 
by what series of mischances he had 
fallen so low. Isaw—I will own with 
some chagrin — that, with the mere 
selfishness of misfortune, he could not 
speak of anything save what bore upon 
his own daily life, and totally forgot 
me and all about me. 

The most relentless persecution seem- 
ed to follow him from place to place. 
Wherever he went, fresh spies started 
on his track, and the history of his 
escapes was unending. The very fa- 
got-cutters of the forest were in league 
against him, and the high price offered 
for his capture had drawn many into 
the pursuit. It was curious to mark 
the degree of self-importance all these 
recitals imparted, and how the poor 
fellow, starving and almost naked as 
he was, rose into all the imagined dig- 
nity of martyrdom, as he told of his 
sorrows. If he ever asked a question 
about Paris, it was to know what 
people said of himself and of his for- 
tunes. He was thoroughly convinced 
that Buonaparte’s thoughts were far 
more occupied about him than on that 
empire now so nearly in his grasp, and 
he continued to repeat with a proud 
delight, ‘* He has caught them all but 
me! I am the only one who has escaped 
him!” These few words suggested to 
me the impression that Mahon had 
been engaged in some plot or conspi- 
racy; but of what nature, how com- 
posed, or how discovered, it was im- 
possible to arrive at. 

«‘ There !” said he, at last, ** there is 
the dawn breaking! I must be off. I 
must now make for the thickest part 
of the wood till nightfall. There are 
hiding- places there known to none save 
myself. The bloodhounds cannot track 
me where J go.” 

His impatience became now ex- 
treme. Every instant seemed full 
of peril to him now; every rust- 
ling leaf and every waving branch 
a warning. I was unable to satisf 
myself how far this might be well- 
founded terror, or a vague and cause- 
less fear. At one moment I inclined 


to this—at another, to the opposite 
impression. Assuredly nothing could 
be more complete than the precautions 
he took against discovery. His lamp 

vas concealed in the hollow of a tree ; 
the leaves that formed his bed he scat- 
tered and strewed carelessly on every 
side; he erased even the foot-tracks 
on the clay; and then gathering up 
his tattered cloak, prepared to set 
out. 

«*When are we to meet again, and 
where ?” said I, grasping his hand. 

He stopped suddenly, and passed his 
hand over his brow, as if reflecting. 
** You must see Caillon; Jacques will 
tell you all,” said he, solemnly. ‘Good 
bye. Do not follow me. I will not 
be tracked ;” and with a proud gesture 
of his hand he motioned me back. 

Poor fellow! I saw that any attempt 
to reason with him would be in vain at 
such a moment; and determining to 
seek out the Garde de Chasse, I turned 
away slowly and sorrowfully. 

«© What have been my vicissitudes of 
fortune compared to his?” thought I. 
‘«* The proud colonel of a cavalry regi- 
ment, a beggar and an outcast!” The 
great puzzle to me was, whether insanity 
had been the cause or the consequence 
of his misfortunes. Caillon will, per- 
haps, be able to tell me his story, said 
I to myself; and thus ruminating, I 
returned to where I had picqueted my 
horse three hours before. My old dra- 
goon experiences had taught me how 
to ** hobble” a horse, as it is called, 
by passing the bridle beneath the coun- 
ter before tying it, and so I found him 
just as I left him. 

The sun was now up, and I could 
see that a wide track led off through 
the forest straight before me. I ac- 
cordingly mounted, and struck into a 
sharp canter. About an hour’s riding 
brought me to a small clearing, in the 
midst of which stood a neat and pictu- 
resque cottage, over the door of which 
was painted the words “Station de 
Chasse—No. 4.” In alittle garden in 
front, a man was working in his shirt 
sleeves, but his military trowsers at 
once proclaimed him the « Garde.” 
He stopped as I came up, and eyed 
me sharply. 

**Ts this the road to Belleville?” 
said I. 

«You can go this way, but it takes 
you two miles of a round,” replied he, 
coming closer, and scanning me keenly. 

**You can tell me, perhaps, where 
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Jacques Caillon, Garde de Chasse, is 
to be found ?” 

**T am Jacques Caillon, sir,” was 
the answer, as he saluted in soldier 
fashion, while a look of anxiety stole 
over his face. 

‘*T have something to speak to you 
about,” said I, dismounting, and giving 
him the bridle of my horse. ‘Throw 
him some corn, if you have got it, 
and then let us talk together ;” and 
with this I walked into the garden, 
and seated myself on a bench. 

If Jacques be an old soldier, thought 
I, the only way is to come the officer 
over him; discipline and obedience are 
never forgotten, and whatever chances 
I may have of his confidence will de- 
pend on how much I seem his supe- 
rior. It appeared as if this conjecture 
was well founded, for as Jacques came 
back, his manner betrayed every sign 
of respect and deference. There was 
an expression of almost fear in his face 
as, with his hand to his cap, he asked, 
** What were my orders ?” 

The very deference of his air was 
disconcerting, and so, assuming a look 
of easy cordiality, I said— 

*¢ First, I will ask you to give me 
something to eat; and, secondly, to 


give me your company for half an 
hour.” 
Jacques promiend both, and learning 


that I preferred my breakfast in the 
open air, proceeded to arrange the 
table under a blossoming chesnut-tree. 

** Are you quite alone here?” asked 
I, as he passed back and forward. 

* Quite alone, sir; and except a 
stray fagot-cutter or a chance travel- 
ler who may have lost his way, I never 
see a human face from year's end to 
year’s end. It’s a lonely thing for an 
old soldier, too,” said he, with a sigh, 

“*I know more than one who would 
envy you, Jacques,” said I, and the 
words made him almost start as I spoke 
them. The coffee was now ready, and 
I proceeded to make my breakfast with 
all the appetite of a long fast. 

There was indeed but little to in- 
spire awe, or even deference in my per- 
sonal appearance—a threadbare undress 
frock and a worn-out old foraging cap 
were all the marks of my soldierlike 
estate; and yet, from Jacques’s manner, 
one might have guessed me to be a 
general at the least. He attended me 
with the stiff propriety of the parade, 
and when, at last, induced to take a 
seat, he did so full two yards off from 
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the table, and arose almost every time 
he was spoken to. Now it was quite 
clear that the honest soldier did not 
know me either as the hero of Kehl, of 
Treland, or of Genoa. Great achieve- 
ments as they were, they were wonder- 
fully little noised about the world, and 
aman might frequent mixed companies 
every day of the week, and never hear 
of one of them. So far, then, was cer- 
tain it could not be my fame had im- 
posed on him, and, as I have already 
hinted, it could scarcely be my general 
appearance. Who knows, thought I, 
but I owe all this obsequious deference 
to my horse? If Jacques be an old 
cavalry-man, he will have remarked 
that the beast is of great value, and 
doubtless argue to the worth of the rider 
from the merits of his *‘mount.” If 
this explanation was not the most flat- 
tering, it was, at all events, the best I 
could hit on; and with a natural refer- 
ence to what was passing in my own 
mind, I asked him if he had looked to 
my horse ? 

‘* Oh, yes, sir,” said he, reddening 
suddenly, ‘‘I have taken off the saddle, 
and thrown him his corn.” 

What the deuce does his confusion 
mean, thought I; the fellow looks as 
if he had halfa mind to run away, 
merely because I asked him a simple 
question. 

‘*T’ve had a sharp ride,” said I, ra- 
ther by way of saying something, “and 
I should’nt wonder if he was a little 
fatigued.” 

‘*Scarcely so, sir,” said he, with a 
faint smile ; he’s old, now, but it’s not 
a little will tire him.” 

**You know him, then,” said I, 
quickly. 

«« Ay, sir, and have known him for 
eighteen years. He was in the second 
squadron of our regiment ; the Major 
rode him two entire campaigns |” 

The reader may guess that his history 
was interesting to me, from perceiving 
the impression the reminiscence made 
on the relator, and I inquired what 
became of him after that. 

‘“‘He was wounded by a shot -at 
Neuwied, and sold into the train, where 
they couldn’t manage him; and after 
three years, when horses grew scarce, 
he came back into the cavalry. A 
sergeant-major of lancers was killed 
on him at ‘ Zwei Brucken.’ That was 
the fourth rider he brought mishap to, 
not to say a farrier whom he dashed to 
pieces in his stable.” 
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Ah, Jack, thought I, I have it; it is 
a piece of old-soldier superstition about 
this mischievous horse has inspired all 
the man’s respect and reverence ; and, 
if a little disappointed in the mystery, 
I was so far pleased at having discover- 
ed the clue. 

«But I have found him quiet 
enough,” said I; ** I never backed him 
till yesterday, and he has carried me 
well and peaceably.” 

«Ah, that he will now, I warrant 
him; since the day a shell burst under 
him at Waitzen he never showed any 
vice. The wound nearly left the ribs 
bare, and he was formonths and months 
invalided ; after that he was sold out 
of the cavalry, I don’t know where or 
to whom. ‘The next I saw of him was 
in his present service.” 

“Then you are acquainted with the 
present owner ?” asked I, eagerly. 

‘«* As every Frenchman is!” was the 
curt rejoinder. 

«‘ Parbleu! it will seem a droll con- 
fession, then, when I tell you, that I 
myself do not even know his name.” 

‘The look of contempt these words 
brought to my companion’s face could 
not, it seemed, be either repressed or 
concealed ; and although my conscience 
acquitted me of deserving such a glance, 
I own that I felt insulted by it. 

«¢ You are pleased to disbelieve me, 
Master Caillon,” said I, sternly, ‘t which 
makes me suppose that you are neither 
so old nor so good a soldier as I fancied ; 
at least, in the corps I had the honour 
to serve with, the word of an officer 
was respected like an ‘ order of the day.’” 

He stood erect as if on parade, under 
this rebuke, but made no answer. 

‘* Had you simply expressed surprise 
at what I said, I would have given you 
the explanation frankly and freely ; as 
it is, I shall content myself with re- 

eating what I said—I do not even 
now his name.” 

The same imperturbable look and 
the same silence met me as before. 

«¢ Now, sir, I ask you how this gen- 
tleman is called, whom I, alone of all 
Fyance, am ignorant of ?” 

«¢ Monsieur Fouché,” said he, calmly. 

« What! Fouché, the Minister of 
Police ?” 

This time, at least, my agitated 
looks seemed to move him, for he re- 
plied, quietly— 

«‘The same, sir. The horse has 
the brand of the ‘ Ministere’ on his 
haunch.” 








** And where is the Ministere ?” 
cried I, eagerly. 

**In the Rue des Victoires, Mon- 
sieur.” 

** But he lives in the country, ina 
Chateau near this very forest.” 

«Where does he not live, Monsieur? 
At Versailles, at St. Germain, in the 
Luxembourg, in the Marais, at Neu- 
illy, the Battignolles. I have carried 
despatches to him in every quarter of 
Paris. Ah, Monsieur, what secret are 
you in possession of, that it was worth 
while to lay so subtle a trap to catch 
you ?” 

This question, put in all the frank 
abruptness of a sudden thought, imme- 
diately revealed everything before me. 

«Ts it not as I have said?” resumed 
he, still looking at my agitated face ; 
**is it not as I have said—Monsieur is 
in the web of the Mouchards ?” 

**Good heavens! is such baseness 
possible ?” was all that I could utter. 

«‘T'll wager a piece of five francs I 
can read the mystery,” said Jacques. 
*¢ You served on Moreau’s staff, or with 
Pichegru in Holland; you either have 
some of the General’s letters, or you can 
be supposed to have them, at all events ; 
you remember many private conversa- 
tions held with him on politics; you 
can charge your memory with a num- 
ber of strong facts; and you can, if 
needed, draw up a memoir of all your 
intercourse. I know the system well, 
for I was a Mouchard myself.” 

** You a police spy, Jacques ?” 

** Ay, sir; I was appointed without 
knowing what services were expected 
from me, or the duties of my station. 
Two months’ trial, however, showed 
that I was ‘incapable,’ and proved that 
a smart sous-oflicier is not necessarily 
ascoundrel. They dismissed me as 
impracticable, and made me Garde de 
Chasse ; and they were right, too. 
Whether I was dressed up in a snuff- 
brown suit, like a Bourgeois of the Rue 
St. Denis; whether they attired me as 
a farmer from the provinces, a retired 
maitre-de-poste, an old officer, or the 
conducteur of a diligence, I was always 
Jacques Caillon. Through everything, 
wigs and beards, lace or rags, jack- 
boots or sabots, it was all alike; and 
while others could pass weeks in the 
Pays Latin as students, country doc- 
tors, or ‘notaires de village,’ [ was 
certain to be detected by every brat 
that walked the streets.” 

** What a system! And so these 
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fellows assume every disguise ?” asked 
I, my mind full of my late rencontre. 

“That they do, Monsieur. There 
is one fellow, a Provengal by birth, 
has played more characters than ever 
did Brunet himself. Ihave known him 
as a laquais de place, a cook to an Eng- 
lish nobleman, a letter-carrier, a flower- 
girl, a cornet-a-piston in the opera, and 
a Curé from the Ardéche.” 

*‘ ACuréfromtheArdéche!” exclaim- 
ed I. ‘Then I am aruined man.” 

«¢ What! has Monsieur fallen in with 
Paul?” cried he, laughing. ‘ Was he 
begging for a small contribution to re- 

air the roof of his little chapel, or was 
it a fire that had devastated his poor 
village ? Did the altar want a new 
covering, or the Curé a vestment ? 
Was it a canopy for the Fete of the 
Virgin, or a few sous towards the ¢ Or- 
phelines de St. Jude?’” 

“« None of these,” said I, half angrily, 
for the theme was no jesting one to me. 
«Tt was a poor girl that had been car- 
ried away.” 

*¢ Lisette, the miller's daughter, or 
the schoolmaster’s niece ?” broke he in, 
laughing. ‘‘ He must have known you 
were new to Paris, Monsieur, that he 
took so little trouble about a deception. 
And you met him at the ‘ Charette 
rouge’ in the Marais ?” 

‘No; at a little ordinary in the 
Quai Voltaire !” 

* Better again. Why half the com- 
pany there are Mouchards. It is one 
of their rallying-points, where they ex- 
change tokens and information. The 


labourers, the beggars, the fishermen of 


the Seine, the hawkers of old books, 
the venders of gilt ornaments, are all 
spies ; the most miserable creature that 
implored charity behind your chair as 
you sat at dinner, has, perhaps, his ten 
francs a day on the roll of the Prefec- 
ture! Ah, Monsieur! if I had not 
been a poor pupil of that school, I’d 
have at once seen that you were a vic- 
tim, and not a follower; but I soon 
detected my error—my education 
taught me at least so much!” 

Lhad no relish for the self-gratula- 
tion of honest Jacques, uttered, as it 
was, at my own expense. Indeed I 
had no thought for anything but the 
entanglement into which I had so stu- 
pidly ‘involved myself; and I could not 
endure the recollection of my foolish 
credulity, now that all the paltry ma- 
¢hinery of the deceit was brought be- 
fore me. All my regard, dashed as it 
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was with pity for the poor Curé ; all 
my compassionate interest for the dear 
Lisette; all my benevolent solicitude 
for the sick Count, who was neither 
more nor less than Mons. Fouché him- 
self, were anything but pleasant remi- 
niscences now, and I cursed my own 
stupidity with an honest sincerity that 
greatly amused my companion. 

‘© And is France come to this ? 
cried I, passionately, and trying to 
console myself by inveighing against 
the Government. 

«* Even so, sir,” said Jacques. “I 
heard Monsieur de Talleyrand say as 
much the other day, as I waited behind 
his chair. It is only “dans les bonnes 
maisons,” said he, * that servants ever 
listen at the doors; depend upon it, 
then, that a secret police is a strong 
symptom that we are returning to a 
monarchy.” 

It was plain that even in his short 
career in the police service, Caillon had 
acquired certain shrewd habits of 
thought, and some power of judgment, 
and so I freely communicated to him 
the whole of my late adventure from 
the moment of my leaving the Temple 
to the time of my setting out for the 
Chateau. 

** You have told me everything but 

: : : P 
one, Monsieur,” said he, as I finished. 
** How came you ever to have heard 
the name of so humble a person as 
Jacques Caillon, for you remember 
you asked for me as you rode up?” 

“I. was just coming to that point, 
Jacques ; and, as you will see, it was 
not an omission in my narrative, only 
that I had not reached so far.” 

I then proceeded to recount my night 
in the forest, and my singular meeting 
with poor Mahon, which he listened to 
with great attention and some anxiety. 

‘* The poor Colonel!” said he, break- 
ing in, ‘* I suppose he is a hopeless case; 
his mind can never come right again.” 

*‘But if the persecution were to 
cease ; if he were at liberty to appear 
once more in the world 

**‘ What if there was no persecution, 
sir?” broke in Jacques. ‘* What if the 
whole were a mere dream, or fancy ? 
Hei is neither tracked nor followed. It 
is not such harmless game the blood- 
hounds of the Rue des Victoires scent 
out.” 

** Was it, then, some mere delusion 
drove him from the service ?” said I, 
surprised. 

** I never said so much as that,” re- 
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plied Jacques; ‘Colonel Mahon has 
foul injury to complain of, but his 
on sufferings are the inflictions of 

is own terror; he fancies that the 
whole power of France is at war with 
him; that every engine of the Govern- 
ment is directed against him; with a 
restless fear he flies from village to 
village, fancying pursuit everywhere ; 
even kindness now he is distrustful of, 
and the chances are, that he will quit 
the forest this very day, merely because 
he met you there.” 

From being of all men the most 
open-hearted and frank, he had become 
the most suspicious; he trusted no- 
thing nor any one; and if for a moment 
a burst of his old generous nature 
would return, it was sure to be followed 
bysomeexcess of distrust that made him 
miserable almost to despair. Jacques 
was obliged to fall in with this humour, 
and only assist him by stealth and by 
stratagem ; he was even compelled to 
chime in with all his notions about 
pursuit and danger, to suggest frequent 
change of place, and endless precautions 
against discovery. 

“‘ Were I for once to treat him 
frankly, and ask him to share my home 
with me,” said Jacques, _“1 should 
never see him more.” 

‘¢ What could have poisoned so noble 
a nature?” criedI; ‘* when I saw him 
last he was the very type of generous 
confidence.” 

** Where was that, and when?” 
asked Jacques. 

“It was at Nancy, on the march 
for the Rhine.” 

‘* His calamities had not fallen on 


him then. He was a proud man in 
those days, but it was a pride that well 
became him; he was the colonel of a 
great regiment, and for bravery had a 
reputation second to none. 

** He was married, I think ?” 

** No, sir; he was never married !” 

As Jacques said this, he arose, and 
moved slowly away as though he would 
not be questioned further. His mind, 
too, seemed full of its own crowding 
memories, for he looked completely 
absorbed in thought, and never noticed 
my presence for a considerable time. At 
last he appeared to have decided some 
doubtful issue within himself, and said— 

«*Come, sir, let us stroll into the 
shade of the wood, and I'll tell you in 
a few words the cause of the poor 
Colonel’s ruin—for ruin it is! Even 
were all the injustice to be revoked to- 
morrow, the wreck of Ais heart could 
never be repaired.” 

We walked along, side by side, for 
some time, before Jacques spoke again, 
when he gave me, in brief and simple 
words, the following sorrowful story. 
It was such a type of the age, so preg- 
nant with the terrible lessons of the 
time, that although not without some 
misgivings, I repeat it here as it was 
told to myself, premising that however 
scant may be the reader's faith in many 
of the incidents of my own narrative— 
and [ neither beg for his trust in me, 
nor seek to entrap it—I implore him 
to believe that what I am now about 
to tell was a plain matter of fact, and, 
save in the change of one name, not a 
single circumstance is owing to imagi- 
nation. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


AN EPISODE oF ‘94, 


Wuewn the French army fell back 
across the Sambre, after the battle of 
Mons, a considerable portion of the 
rear, who covered the retreat, were 
cut off by the enemy, for it became 
their onerous duty to keep the allied 
forces in check, while the Republicans 
took measures to secure and hold fast 
the three bridges over the river. In 
this service many distinguished French 
officers fell, and many more were left 
badly wounded on the field; among 
the latter was a young captain of 
dragoons, who, with his hand nearly 
seyered by a sabre ¢ut, yet found 


strength enough to crawl under cover 
of a hedge, and there lie down in the 
fierce resolve to die- where he was, 
rather than surrender himself as a 
prisoner. 

Although the allied forces had gained 
the battle, they quickly foresaw that 
the ground they had won was unten- 
able ; and scarcely had night closed in 
when they began their preparations to 
fall back. With strong picquets of ob- 
servation to watch the bridges, they 
slowly withdrew their columns towards 
Mons, posting the artillery on thé 
heights around Grandréngs. From 
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these movements, the ground of the 
late struggle became comparatively 
deserted, and before day began to 
dawn, not a sound was heard over its 
wide expanse, save the faint moan of 
a dying soldier, or the low rumble of 
a cart, as some spoiler of the dead stole 
stealthily along. Among the demoral- 
ising effects of war, none was more 
striking than the number of the pea- 
santry who betook themselves to this 
infamous trade ; and who, neglecting 
all thoughts of honest industry, devoted 
themselves torobbery and plunder. The 
lust of gain did not stop with the spoil 
of the dead, but the wounded were 
often found stripped of everything, and 
in some cases the traces of fierce strug- 
gle, and the wounds of knives and 
hatchets, showed that murder had 
consummated the iniquity of these 
wretches. 

In part, from motives of pure hu- 
manity, in part, from feelings of a 
more interested nature—for the ter- 
ror to what this demoralisation would 
tend, was now great and wide spread— 
the nobles and gentry of the land in- 
stituted a species of society to reward 
those who might succour the wounded, 
and who displayed any remarkable 
zeal in their care for the sufferers after 
a battle. This generous philanthropy 
was irrespective of country, and ex- 
tended its benevolence to the soldiers 
of either army; of course, personal 
feeling enjoyed all its liberty of pre- 
ference, but it is fair to say, that the 
cases were few where the wounded 
man could detect the political leanings 
of his benefactor. 

The immense granaries, so universal 
in the Low Countries, were usually fitted 
up as hospitals, and many rooms of the 
Chateau itself were often devoted to 
the same purpose, the various indi- 
viduals of the household, from the 
‘*seigneur” to the lowest menial, as- 
suming some office in the great work 
of charity ; and it was a curious thing 
to see how the luxurious indolence of 
chateau life became converted into the 
zealous activity of useful benevolence ; 
and not less curious to the moralist to 
observe how the emergent pressure of 
great crime so instinctively, as it were, 
suggested this display of virtuous hu- 
manity. 

It was a little before day-break that 
a small cart drawn by a mule drew up 
beside the spot where the wounded 
dragoon sat, with his shattered arm 
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bound up in his sash, calmly waitin 
for the death that his sinking aoungil 
told could not be far distant. As the 
peasant approached him, he grasped his 
sabre in the left hand, resolved on 
making a last and bold resistance; but 
the courteous salutation, and the kindly 
look of the honest countryman, soon 
showed that he was come on no errand 
of plunder, while, in the few words of 
bad French he could muster, he ex- 
plained his purpose. 

«*No, no, my kind friend,” said the 
officer, “ your labour would only be 
lost on me. It is nearly all over already! 
A little farther on in the field, yonder, 
where that copse stands, you'll find 
some poor fellow or other better worth 
your care, and more like to benefit by 
it. Adieu!” 

But neither the farewell, nor the 
abrupt gesture that accompanied it, 
could turn the honest peasant from his 
purpose. There was something that 
interested him in this very disregard of 
life, as well as in the personal appear- 
ance of the sufferer, and, without 
further colloquy, he lifted the half 
fainting form into the cart, and dis- 
posing the straw comfortably on either 
side of him, set out homeward. The 
wounded man was almost indifferent 
to what happened, and never spoke a 
word nor raised his head as’they went 
along. About three hours’ journey 
brought them to a large old-fashioned 
chateau beside the Sambre, an immense 
straggling edifice which, with a facade 
of nearly a hundred windows, looked 
out upon the river. Although now in 
disrepair and neglect, with ill-trimmed 
alleys and grass grown terraces, it 
had been once a place of great pre- 
tensions, and associated with some of 
the palmiest days of Flemish hospitality. 
The Chateau d’Overbecque was the 
property of a certain rich merchant of 
Antwerp, named D’Aerschot, one of 
the oldest families of the land, and was, 
at the time we speak of, the temporary 
abode of his only son, who had gone 
there to pass the honeymoon. Except 
that they were both young, neither of 
them yet twenty, two people could not 
easily be found so discrepant in every 
circumstance and every quality. He 
the true descendant of a Flemish house, 
plodding, commonplace, and methodi- 
cal, hating show and detesting expense. 
She a lively, volatile girl, bursting with 
desire to see and be seen, fresh from the 
restraint of a convent at Bruges, and 
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anxious to mix in all the gee and 
dissipations of the world. Like all 
marriages in their condition, it had 
been arranged without their knowledge 
or consent; circumstances of fortune 
made the alliance suitable; so many 
hundred thousand florins on one side 
were wedded to an equivalent on the 
other, and the young people were 
married to facilitate the “transaction.” 

That he was not a little shocked at 
the gay frivolity of his beautiful bride, 
and she as much disappointed. at the 
staid demureness of her stolid-looking 
husband, is not to be wondered at; 
but their friends knew well that time 
would smooth down greater discrepan- 
cies than even these ; andif ever there 
was a country, the monotony of whose 
life could subdue all to its own leaden 
tone, it was Holland in old days, 
Whether engaged in the active pursuit 
of gain in the great cities, or enjoying 
the luxurious repose of Chateau life, 
a dull, dreary uniformity pervaded 
everything—the same topics, the same 
people, the same landscape, recurred 
day after day; and save what the season 
induced, there was nothing of change 
in the whole round of their existence. 
And what a dull honeymoon was it for 


that young bride at the old Chateau of 


Overbecque! To toil along the deep 
sandy roads in a lumbering old coach 
with two long-tailed black horses—to 
halt at some little eminence, and strain 
the eyes over a long unbroken flat, 
where a windmill, miles off, was an 
object of interest—to loiter beside the 
bank of a sluggish canal, and gaze on 
some tasteless excrescence ofa summer- 
house, whose owner could not be dis- 
tinguished from the wooden efligy that 
sat, pipe in mouth, beside him—to 
dine in the unbroken silence of a fune- 
ral feast, and doze away the afternoon 
over the “‘Handelsblatt,” while her hus- 
band smoked himself into the seventh 
heaven of a Dutch Elysium—Poor 
Caroline ! this was a sorry realisation 
of all her bright dreamings! It ought 
to be borne in mind, that many descend- 
ants of high French families, who 
were either too proud or too poor to 
emigrate to England or America, had 
sought refuge from the Revolution in 
the convents of the Low Countries ; 
where, without entering an order, they 
lived in all the discipline of a religious 
community. These ladies, many of 
whom had themselves mixed in all 
the elegant dissipations of the court, 
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carried with them the most fascinating 
reminiscences of a life of pleasure, and 
could not readily forget the voluptu- 
ous enjoyments of Versailles, and the 
graceful caprices of “ La Petit Tria- 
non.” From such sources as these 
the young pupils drew all their ideas 
of the world, and assuredly it could 
have scarcely worn colours more likely 
to fascinate such imaginations. 

What a shortcoming was the weari- 
some routine of Overbecque to a mind 
full of all the refined follies of Marie 
Antoinette’s court! Even war and 
its chances offered a pleasurable con- 
trast to such dull monotony, and the 
young bride hailed with eagerness the 
excitement and bustle of the moving 
armies—the long columns which poured 
along the high road, and the clanking 
artillery, heard for miles off! Monsieur 
D’Aerschot, like all his countrymen 
who held property near the frontier, 
was too prudent to have any political 
bias. Madame was, however, violently 
French. The people who had such 
admirable taste in * toilette,” could 
scarcely be wrong in the theories of 
government; and a nation so invari- 
ably correct in dress, could hardly be 
astray in morals. Besides this, all 
their notions of morality were as pliant 
and as easy to wear as their own well- 
fitting garments. Nothing was wrong 
but what looked ungracefully; every- 
thing was right that sat becomingly on 
her who did it. A short code, and won- 
derfully easy tolearn. If I have dealt 
somewhat tediously on these tenden- 
cies of the time, it is that I may pass the 
more glibly over the consequences, and 
not pause upon the details by which 
the young French captain’s residence 
at Overbecque gradually grew, from 
the intercourse of kindness and good 
offices, to be a close friendship with his 
host, and as much of regard and re- 
spectful devotion as consisted with the 
pe of his young and charming 

ostess. 

He thought her, as she certainly 
was, very beautiful ; ; she rode to per- 
fection, she sung delightfully; she had 
all the volatile gaiety of a happy child, 
with the graceful ease of coming 
womanhood. Her very passion for 
excitement gave a kind of life and 
energy to the dull old Chateau, and 
made her momentary absence felt as a 
dreary blank. 

It is not my wish to speak of the 
feelings suggested by the contrast be- 
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tween her husband and the gay and chi- 
valrous young soldier, nor how little 
such comparisons tended to allay the 
repinings‘at her lot. Their first effect 
was, however, to estrange her more 
and more from D’Aerschot, a change 
which he accepted with the most Dutch 
indifference. Possibly, piqued by this, 
or desirous of awakening his jealousy, 
she made more advances towards the 
other, selecting him as the companion 
of her walks, and passing the greater 
part of each day in his society. No- 
thing could be more honourable than 
the young soldier’s conduct in this 
trying position. The qualities of agree- 
ability which he had previously dis- 
mas to requite, in some sort, the 

ospitality of his hosts, he now gra- 
dually restrained, avoiding as far as he 
could, without remark, the society of 
the young Countess, and even feigning 
indisposition, to escape from the peril of 
her intimacy. 

He did more—he exerted himself to 
draw D’Aerschot more out,to make him 
exhibit the shrewd intelligence which 
lay buried beneath his native apathy, 
and display powers of thought and re- 
flection of no mean order. Alas! these 
very efforts on his part only increased 
the mischief, by adding generosity to 
his other virtues! He now saw all 
the danger in which he was standing, 
and, although still weak and suffering, 
resolved to take his departure. There 
was none of the concealed vanity of a 
coxcomb in this knowledge. He heartily 
deplored the injury he had unwittingly 
done, and the sorry return he had made 
for all their generous hospitality. 

There was not a moment to be lost ; 
but the very evening before, as they 
walked together in the gardén, she had 
confessed to him the misery in which she 
lived by recounting the story of her ill- 
sorted marriage. What it cost him to 
listen to that sad tale with seeming cold- 
ness—to hear her afflictions without of- 
fering one word of kindness ; nay, to prof- 
fer merely some dry, harsh counsels of 
patience and submission, while he added 
something very like rebuke for her want 
of that assiduous affection which should 
have been given to her husband. 

Unaccustomed to even the slightest 
censure, she could scarcely trust her ears 
as she heard him. Had she humiliated 
herself, by such a confession, to be met 
by advice like this! And was it he that 
should reproach her for the very faults 
his own intimacy had engendered! She 
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could not endure the thought, and she 
felt that she could hate, just at the 
very moment when she knew she loved 
him! 

They parted in anger—reproaches, 
the most cutting and bitter, on her part; 
coldness, far more wounding, on his! 
Sarcastic compliments upon his genero- 
sity, replied to by as sincere expressions 
of respectful friendship. What hypo- 
crisy and self-deceit together! And yet 
deep beneath all lay the firm resolve for 
future victory. Her wounded self-love 
was irritated, and she was not one to 
turn from an unfinished purpose. As 
forhim, he waited till all was still and 
silent in the house, and then seeking 
out D’Aerschot’s chamber, thanked him 
most sincerely for all his kindness, and 
affecting a hurried order to join his 
service, departed. While in hermorning 
dreams she was fancying conquest, he 
was already miles away on the road to 
France. 
* x * * * 

It was about three years after this, 
that a number of French officers were 
seated one evening in front of a little 
café in Freyburg. The town was then 
crammed with troops moving down to 
occupy the passes of the Rhine, near the 
Lake of Constance, and every hour 
saw fresh arrivals pouring in, dusty 
and wayworn from the march. The 
necessity for a sudden massing of the 
troops in a particular spot compelled the 
Generals toemploy every possible means 
of conveyance to forward the men to their 
destination, and from the lumbering old 
diligence with ten horses, to the light 
charette with one, all were engaged in 
this pressing service. 

When men were weary, and unable to 
march forward, they were taken up for 
twelve or fourteen miles, after which 
they proceeded on their way, making 
room for others, and thus forty, and even 
fifty miles, were frequently accomplished 
in the same day. 

The group before the café were amus- 
ing themselvescriticising the strange ap- 
pearance of the new arrivals, many of 
whom certainly made their entry in the 
least military fashion possible. Here came 
a great country wagon, with forty in- 
fantry soldiers all sleeping on the straw. 
Here followed a staff-oflficer trying to 
look’ quite at his ease in a donkey-cart. 
Unwieldy old bullock-carts were filled 
with men, and a half-starved mule tot- 
tered along with a drummer-boy in one 
pannier, and camp-kettles in the other, 
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He who was fortunate enough to se- 
eure ahorse for himself, was obliged to 
earry theswords and weapons of his com- 
panions, which wereall hung aroundand 
about him on every side, together with 
helmets and shakos ofall shapes and sizes, 
whose owners were fain to cover their 
head with the less soldierlike appendages 
of a nightcaporahandkerchief, Nearly 
all who marched carried their caps on 
their muskets, for in such times as these 
all discipline is relaxed, save such as is 
indispensable to the maintenance of 
order; andso far was freedom conceded, 
that some were to be seen walking bare- 
foot in the ranks, while their shoes were 
suspended by a string on their backs. 
The rule seemed to be “ Get forward— 
it matters not how—only get forward!” 

And with French troops, such relaxa- 
tion of strict discipline is always prac- 
ticable; the instincts of obedience return 
at the first call of the bugle or the first 
roll of the drum; and at the word to 
“‘ fall in!” every symptom of disorder 
vanishes, and the mass of seeming con- 
fusion becomes the steady and silent 
phalanx. 

Many were the strange sights that 
passed before the eyes of the party at 
the café, who, having arrived early 
in the day, gave themselves all the airs 
of ease and indolence before their way- 
worn comrades. Now laughing heartily 
at the absurdity of this one, now ex- 
changing some good-humoured jest 
with that, they were in the very full 
current of their criticism, when the sharp, 
shrill crack of a postillion’s whip inform- 
ed them that a traveller of some note 
was approaching. A mounted courier, 
all slashed with gold lace, came riding 
up the street at the same moment, and 
ashort distance behind followed a hand. 
some equipage, drawn by six horses, 
after which came a heavy “ fourgon,” 
with four. 

One glance showed that the whole 
equipage betokened a wealthy owner. 
There was all that cumbrous machinery 
of comfort about it that tells of people 
who will not trust to the charces of the 
road for their daily wants. Every ap- 
pliance of ease was there ; and even in 
the self-satisfied air of the servants who 
Jounged in the ‘‘rumble” might be 
read habits of affluent prosperity. A 
few short years back, and none would 
have dared to use such an equipage. 
-The sight of so much indulgence would 
rhave awakened the fiercest rage of po- 


pular fury ; but already the high fever 


of democracy was gradually subsiding, 
and bit by bit men were found revert- 
ing to old habits and old usages. Still 
each new indication of these tastes met 
a certain amount of reprobation. Some 
blamed openly, some condemned in 
secret; but all felt that there was at 
least impolicy in a display which would 
serve as pretext for the terrible ex- 
cesses that were committed under the 
banner of ‘ Equality.” 

‘¢ If we lived in the days of Princes,” 
said one of the officers, ‘I should say 
there goes one now. Just look at all 
the dust they are kicking up yonder ; 
while, as ifto point a moral upon great- 
ness, they are actually stuck fast in 
the narrow street, and unable from their 
own unwieldiness to get further.” 

‘Just so,” cried another; “ they 
want to turn down towards the ‘Swan,’ 
and there isn’t space enough to wheel 
the leaders.” 

‘* Who or what are they?” askeda 
third. 

‘*Some commissary-general, I'll be 
sworn,” said the first. ‘* They are the 
most shameless thieves going; for they 
are never satisfied with robbery, if they 
do not exhibit the spoils in public.” 

‘*T see a bonnet and a lace veil,” 
said another, rising suddenly, and 
pushing through the crowd. “Tl 
wager it’s a ‘ danseuse’ of the Grand 
Opera.” 

‘Look at Merode!” remarked the 
former, as he pointed to the last 
speaker. ‘*See how he thrusts him- 
self forward there. Watch, and you'll 
see him bow and smile to her, as if 
they had been old acquaintances.” 

The guess was so far unlucky, that 
Merode had no sooner come within 
sight of the carriage-window, than he 
was seen to bring his hand to the sa- 
lute, and remain in an attitude of re- 
spectful attention till the equipage 
moved on. 

‘Well, Merode, who is it ?—who 
are they?” cried several together, as 
he fell back among his comrades. 

‘Its our new adjutant-general, par- 
bleu!" said he, “and he caught me 
staring in at his pretty wife.” 

**Colonel Mahon!” said another, 
laughing ; I wish you joy of your 
gallantry, Merode.” ‘* And worse, 
still,” broke in a third, ‘she is not 
his wife. She never could obtain the 
divorce to allow her to marry again. 
Some said it was the husband—a 


Dutchman, I believerefused it; but 
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the simple truth is, she never wished 
it herself.” 

** How not wish it ?” remarked three 
or four in a breath. 

‘* Why should she? Has she not 
every advantage the position could 
give her, and her liberty into the bar- 
gain? If we were back again in the 
old days of the Monarchy, I agree with 
you, she could not go to court; she 
would receive no invitations to the 
‘petits soupers’ of the Trianon, nor 
be asked to join the discreet hunting- 
poe at Fontainbleu; but we live in 

ess polished days; and if we hayelittle 
virtue, we have less hypocrisy.” 

“Voila!” cried another, “only I, 
for one, would never believe that we 
are a jot more wicked or more dissolute 
than those powdered and perfumed 
scoundrels that played courtier in the 
King’s bedchamber.” 

«« There, they are getting out, at the 
‘ Tour d’Argent !’” cried another. ‘‘She 
is a splendid figure, and what magnifi- 
cence in her dress |” 

‘* Mahon waits on her like a laquais,” 
muttered a grim old lieutenant of in- 
fantry. 

‘* Rather like a well-born cavalier, 
I should say,” interposed a young hus- 
sar. ‘* His manner is all that it ought 
to be—full of devotion and respect,” 

** Bah!” said the former; “a sol- 
dier’s wife, or a soldier’s mistress—for 
it’s all one—shouldknow how to climb 
up to her place on the baggage-wagon, 
without three lazy rascals to catch her 
sleeve or her petticoats for her.” 

*‘ Mahon is as gallant a soldier as 
any in this army,” said the hussar; 
*‘and I'd not be in the man’s coat who 
disparaged him in anything.” 

‘* By St. Denis!” broke in another, 
**he’s not more brave than he is 
fortunate. Let me tell you, its no 
slight luck to chance upon so lovely a 
woman as that, with such an immense 
fortune, too.” 

‘Is she rich ?” 

«‘Enormously rich. He has nothing. 
An emigré of good family, I believe, 
but without a sous; and see how he 
travels yonder.” 

While this conversation was going 
forward, the new arrivals had alighted 
at the chief inn of the town, and were 
being installed in the principal suite of 
rooms, which opened on a balcony over 
the * Place.” The active preparations 
of the host to receive such distinguished 
quests—the hurrying of servants here 
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and there—the blaze of wax-lights that 
shone half way across the street be- 
neath—and, lastly, the appearance of a 
regimental band to play under the win- 
dows—were all circumstances well cal- 
culated to sustain and stimulate that 
spirit of sharp criticism which the 
group around the café were engaged in. 

The discussion was, however, sud- 
denly interrupted by the entrance of 
an officer, at whose appearance every 
one arose and stood in attitudes of 
respectful attention. Seareely above 
the middle size, and more remarkable 
for the calm and intellectual cast of 
his features, than for that air of mili- 
tary pride then so much in vogue 
amongst the French troops—he took 
his place at a small table near the door, 
and called for his coffee. It was only 
when he was seated, and that by a 
slight gesture he intimated his wishes 
to that effect, that the others resumed 
their places, and continued the conver- 
sation, but in a lower, more subdued 
tone. 

«* What distinguished company have 
we got yonder?” said he, after about 
half an hour’s quiet contemplation of 
the crowd before the inn, and the glar- 
ing illumination from the windows. 

*¢ Colonel Mahon, of the Fifth Cui- 
rassiers, General,” replied an officer. 

**Our Republican simplicity is not 
so self-denying a system, after all, gen- 
tlemen,” said the General, smiling half 
sarcastically, ‘Is he very rich?” 

‘* His mistress is, General,” was the 
prompt reply. 

** Bah!’ said the General, as he 
threw his cigar away, and, with a con. 
temptuous expression of look, arose 
and walked away. 

‘*Parbleu! he’s going to the inn,” 
cried an officer, who peered out after 
him; * I'll be sworn loin will get a 
heavy reprimand for all this display 
and ostentation.” 

‘‘ And why not?” said another, “ Is 
it when men are arriving half dead with 
fatigue, without rations, without bil. 
lets, glad to snatch a few hours’ rest on 
the stones of the Place, that the colonel 
of a regiment should travel with all the 
state of an eastern despot.” 

‘** We might as well have the Monar. 
chy back again,” said an old weather. 
beaten captain; ‘“‘I say far better, 
for their vices sat gracefully and be- 
comingly on those essenced scoundrels, 
whereas they but disfigure the plains 
ness of our daily habits,” 
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66 All this is sheer envy; comrades,” 
broke in a young major of hussars, 
“sheer envy ; or, what is worse, down- 
right hypocrisy. Not one of us is a 
whit better or more moral than if he 
wore the livery of a King, and carried a 
crown on his shako instead of that 
naked damsel that represents French 
Liberty. Mahon is the luckiest fellow 
going, and, I heartily believe, the most 
deserving of his fortune! And see if 


General Moreau be not of my opinion. 
There he is on the balcony, and she is 
leaning on his arm.” 

“‘Parbleu! the Major is right !” said 
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another; ‘ but, for certain, it was not 
in that humour he left us just now ; 
his lips were ¢losely puckered up, and 
his fingers were twisted into his sword. 
knot—two signs of anger and displea- 
sure, there’s no mistaking.” 

‘*If he’s in a better temper, then,” 
said another, ‘it was never the smiles 
of a pretty woman worked the change. 
There’s not a man in France so tho- 
roughly indifferent to such blandish- 
ments.” 

«* Tant pis pour lui,” said the Major; 
“but they’re closing the window-shut- 
ters, and we may as well go home.” 


CHAPTER XLV. 


THE CABINET OF A CHEF-DE-POLICE. 


Wuartever opinion may be formed of 


the character of the celebrated conspi- 
racy of Georges and Pichegru, the 
mode of its discovery, and the secret 
rules by which its plans were detected, 
are among the great triumphs of police 
skill. From the hour when the con- 
spirators first met together in London, 
to that last fatal moment when they 


expired in the Temple, the agents of 


Fouché never ceased to track them. 

Their individual tastes and ambitions 
were studied; their habits carefully in- 
vestigated ; everything that could give 
a clue to their turn of thought or mind 
well weighed; so that the Consular 
Government was not only in possession 
of all their names and rank, but knew 
thoroughly the exact amount of com- 
plicity attaching to each, and could 
distinguish between the reckless vio- 
lence of Georges and the more temper- 
ed, but higher, ambition of Moreau. It 
was a long while doubtful whether the 
great General would be implicated in 
the scheme. His habitual reserve—a 
habit less of caution than of constitu. 
tional delicacy—had led him to few in- 
timacies, and nothing like even one 
close friendship; he moved little in 
society ; he corresponded with none, 
save on the duties of the service. 
Fouché's well-known boast of, ‘‘ Give 
me two words of a man’s writing and I'll 
hang him,” were then scarcely applica- 
cable here. 

To attack such a man unsuccessfully, 
to arraign him on a weak indictment, 
would have been ruin; and yet Buona- 
parte’s jealousy of his great rival push- 
ed him even to this peril, rather than risk 


the growing popularity of his name 
with the army. 

Fouché, and, it is said also, Talley- 
rand, did all they could to dissuade the 
First Consul from this attempt, but he 
was fixed and immutable in his resolve, 
and the Police Minister at once ad- 
dressed himself to his task with all his 
accustomed cleverness. 

High play was one of the great vices 
of the day. It was a time of wild and 
varied excitement, and men sought, 
even in their dissipations, the whirl- 
wind passions that stirred them in active 
life. Moreau, however, was no gam- 
bler; it was said that he never could 
succeed in learning a game. He, whose 
mind could comprehend the most com- 
plicated question of strategy, was oblig- 
ed to confess himself conquered by 
ecarte! So much for the vaunted intel- 
lectuality of the play table! Neither 
was he addicted to wine. All his habits 
were temperate, even to the extent of 
unsociality. 

A man who spoke little, and wrote 
less, who indulged in no dissipations, 
nor seemed to have taste for any, was 
a difficult subject to treat ; and so 
Fouché found, as, day after day, his spies 
reported to him the utter failure of all 
their schemes to entrap him. Lajolais, 
the friend of Pichegru, and the man 
who betrayed him, was the chief instru- 
ment the Police Minister used to obtain 
secret information. Being well born, 
and possessed of singularly pleasing 
manners, he had the entrée of the best 
society of Paris, where his gay, easy 
humour made him a great favourite. 
Lajolais, however, could never penes 
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trate into the quiet domesticity of Mo- 
reau’s life, nor make any greater inroad 
on his intimacy than a courteous salu- 
tation as they passed each other in the 
garden of the Luxembourg. At the 
humble restaurant where he dined each 
day for two francs, the ‘‘ General,” as 
he was distinctively called, never spoke 
toany one. Unobtrusive and quiet, he 
occupied a little table in a recess of the 
window, and arose the moment he 
finished his humble meal. After this 
he was to be seen in the garden of the 
Luxembourg, with a cigar and a book, 
or sometimes, without either, seated 
pensively under a tree for hours to- 
gether. 

If he had been conscious of the ‘‘es- 
pionage” established over all his ac- 
tions, he could scarcely have adopted 
a more guarded or more tantalising 
policy. ‘To the verbal communications 
of Pichegru and Armand Polignac, he 
returned vague replies; their letters 
he never answered at all, and Lajolais 
had to confess that, after two months 
of close pursuit, the game was as far 
from him as ever! 

«* You have come to repeat the old 
song to me, Monsieur Lajolais,” said 
Fouché one evening, as his wily sub- 
ordinate entered the room; ‘you have 
nothing to tell me, eh ?” 

‘* Very little, Monsieur le Ministre, 
but still something. I have at last found 
out where Moreau spends all his even- 
ings. I told you that about half-past 
nine o'clock every night all lights were 
extinguished in his quarters, and, from 
the unbroken stillness, it was conjec- 
tured that he had retired to bed. Now 
it seems that, about an hour later, he 
is accustomed to leave his house, and 
crossing the Place de |’Odeon, to enter 
the little street called the «Allée de 
Caire,’ where, in a small house next 
but one to the corner, resides a certain 
officer, ‘en retraite’-—a Colonel Mahon 
of the Cuirassiers.” 

«© A Royalist ?” 

«This is suspected, but not known. 
His politics, however, are not in ques- 
tion here ; theattraction is of a different 
order.” 

‘‘Ha! I perceive; he has a wife or 
a daughter.” 

‘¢ Better still, a mistress. You may 
have heard of the famous Caroline 
de Stassart, that married a Dutchman 
named D’Aerschot.” 

‘Madame Laure, as they called 
her,” said Fouché, laughing. 
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«‘The same. She has lived as 
Mahon’s wife for some years, and was 
as such introduced into society; in 
fact, there is no reason, seeing what 
society is in these days, that she should 
not participate in all its pleasures.” 

«© No matter for that,” broke in 
Fouché ; “* Buonaparte will not have it 
so. He wishes that matters should go 
back to the old footing, and wisely re- 
marks, that it is only in savage life that 
people or vices go without clothing.” 

‘* Be it so, Monsieur. In the pre- 
sent case no such step is necessary. I 
know her maid, and from her I have 
heard that her mistress is heartily tired 
of her protector. It was originally a 
sudden fancy, taken when she knew 
nothing of life—had neither seen any- 
thing, nor been herself seen. By the 
most wasteful habits she has dissipated 
all, or nearly all, her own large fortune, 
and involved Mahon heavily in debt; 
and they are thus reduced to a life of 
obscurity and poverty—the very things 
the least endurable to all her no. 
tions.” 

** Well, does she care for Moreau ?” 
asked Fouché, quickly ; for all stories 
to his ear only resolved themselves into 
some question of utility or gain. 

** No, but he does for her. About 
a year back she did take a liking to 
him. He was returning from his great 
German campaign, covered with ho- 
nours and rich in fame; but as her 
imagination is captivated by splendour, 
while her heart remains perfectly cold 
and intact, Moreau’s simple, unpre- 
tending habits quickly effaced the me- 
mory of his hard-won glory, and now 
she 1s quite indifferent to him.” 

** And who is her idol now, for, of 
course, she has one?” asked Fouché. 

**You would scarcely guess,” said 
Lajolais. 

* Parbleu! I hope it is not myself,” 
said Fouché, laughing. 

** No, Monsieur le Ministre, her ad- 
miration is not so well placed. The 
man who has captivated her present 
fancy is neither good-looking nor well- 
mannered; he is short and abrupt of 
speech, careless in dress, utterly indif- 
ferent to woman’s society, and almost 
rude to them.” 

«© You have drawn the very picture 
of a man to be adored by them,” said 
Fouché, with a dry laugh. 

«« I suppose so,” said the other with 
a sigh; “or General Ney would not 
have made this conquest.” 
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“Ah! it is Ney, then. 
what of him ?” 

«It is hard to say. As long as she 
lived in a grand house of the Rue St. 
Georges, where he could dine four 
days a week, and, in his dirty boots and 
unbrushed frock, mix with all the 
fashion and elegance of the capital ; 
while he could stretch full length on a 
Persian ottoman, and brush the cinders 
from his cigar against a statuette by 
Canova, or a gold embroidered hang- 
ing; while in the midst of the most 
voluptuous decorations he alone could 
be dirty and uncared for, I really be- 
lieve that he did care for her, at least, 
so far as ministering to his own enjoy- 
ments ; but in a miserable lodging of 
the ‘ Allée de Caire,’ without equipage, 
lackeys, liveried footmen . 

‘* To be sure,” interrupted Fouché, 
‘one might as well pretend to be fas- 
einated by the beauty of a landscape 
the day after it has been desolated b 
an earthquake. Ney is right! Well, 
now, Monsieur Lajolais, where does 
all this bring us to?” 

‘** Very near to the end of our jour- 
ney, Monsieur le Ministre. Madame, 
or Mademoiselle, is most anxious to 
regain her former position ; she longs 
for all the luxurious splendour she used 
to live in. Let us but show her this 
rich reward, and she will be our own !” 

**In my trade, Monsieur Lajolais, 
generalities are worth nothing. Give 
me details; let me know how you 
would proceed.” 

** Easily enough, sir; Mahon must 
first of all be disposed of, and perhaps 
the best way will be to have him 
arrested for debt. This will not be 
difficult, for his bills are everywhere. 
Once in the Temple, she will never 
think more of him. It must then be 
her task to obtain the most complete 
influence over Moreau. She must af- 
fect the deepest interest in the Royal- 
ist cause: I'll furnish her with all 
the watch-words of the party, and 
Moreau, who never trusts a man, will 
open all his confidence to a woman.” 

** Very good, go on!” cried Fouché, 
gathering fresh interest as the plot 
began to reveal itself before him. 

«« He hates writing ; she will be his 
secretary, embodying all his thoughts 
and suggestions ; and, now and then, 
for her own guidance, obtaining little 
scraps in his hand. If he be too cau- 
tious here, I will advise her to remove 
to Geneva, for change of air; he likes 


And he, 


Maurice Tiernay, the Soldier of Fortune. 
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Switzerland, and will follow her im- 
mediately.” 

‘* This will do; at least it looks prac- 
ticable,” said Fouché thoughtfully ; 
«js she equal to the part you would 
assign her?” 

“Ay, sir, and to a higher one, 
too! She has considerable ability, and 
great ambition; her present narrow 
fortune has irritated and disgusted 
her; the moment is most favourable 
for us.” 

“Tf she should play us false,” said 
Fouché, half aloud. 

‘From all I can learn, there is no 
risk of this; there is a headlong de- 
termination in her, when once she has 
conceived a plan, from which nothing 
turns her; overlooking all but her ob- 
ject, she will brave anything, do any. 
thing to attain it.” 

** Buonaparte was right in what he 
said of Necker’s daughter,” said Fouché, 
musingly, ‘and there is no doubt it 
adds wonderfully to a woman's head, 
that she has no Aeart. And now, the 
price, Master Lajolais ; remember that 
our treasury received some deadly 
wounds lately—what is to be the 
price ?” 

** It may be a smart one; she is not 
likely to be a cheap purchase.” 

*‘ In the event of suecess—I mean of 
such proof as may enable us to arrest 
Moreau, and commit him to prison—” 
He stopped as he got thus far, and 
paused for some seconds — ‘* Bethink 
you, then, Lajolais,” said he, “ what a 
grand step this would be, and how 
terrible the consequences if underta- 
ken on rash or insufficient grounds, 
Moreau’s popularity with the army is 
only second to one man’s! His un- 
ambitious character has made him 
many friends; he has few, very few 
enemies.” 

** But you need not push matters to 
the last—an implied, but not a proven 
guilt would be enough; and you can 
pardon him !” 

** Ay, Lajolais, but who would 
pardon us ?” cried Fouché, carried be- 
yond all the bounds of his prudence, 
by the thought of a danger so immi- 
nent. ** Well, well, let us come back; 
the price—will that do?” And taking 
up @ pen he scratched some figures on 
a piece of paper. 

Lagolais smiled dubiously, and add- 
ed a unit to the left of the sum, 

** What! a hundred and fifty-thou. 
sand francs!” cried Fouché, 
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**And a cheap bargain, too, said 
the other ; for, after all, it is only the 
price of a ticket in the Lottery, of 
which the great prize is General Ney!” 

‘© You say truly,” said the Minister ; 
be it so.” 

«* Write your name there, then,” said 
Lajolais, beneath those figures; that 
will be warranty sufficient for my ne- 
gotiation, and leave the rest to me.” 

‘* Nature evidently meant you for a 
Chef-de-Police, Master Lajolais.” 

**Or a Cardinal! Mons. le Minis- 
tre,” said the other, as he folded up 
the paper, a little insignificant slip, 
scrawled over with a few figures, and 
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an almost illegible word; and yet 
pregnant with infamy to one, banish- 
ment to another, ruin and insanity to 
a third. 

This sad record need not be carried 
further. It is far from a pleasant task 
to tell of baseness unredeemed by one 
trait of virtue—of treachery, unrepent- 
ed even by regret. History records 
Moreau’s unhappy destiny—the pages 
of private memoir tell of Ney's disas- 
trous connexion; our own humble re- 
miniscences speak of poor Mahon’s 
fate, the least known of all, but the 
most sorrowful victim of a woman's 
treachery ! 





SCENES AND STORIES FROM THE SPANISH STAGE.~—NO, IV. 


BY D. F. M‘CARTHY, 


CALDERON'S ** CONSTANT PRINCE.” 


[EL PRINCIPE CONSTANTE.] 


Tr is to be regretted, for many reasons, 
that Shelley did not yield to that strong 
temptation to which he refers in one 
of his letters to Leigh Hunt. While 
endeavouring to dissuade his friend 
from translating the ‘* Aminta” of 
Tasso, when he had the capacity 
**to write Amintas,” and thus ex- 
ercise his fancy ‘in the perpetual 
creation of new forms of gentleness 
and beauty,” he thus alludes to the 
fascination which he then thought 
himself strong enough to resist, but to 
which he afterwards submitted, too 
seldom indeed, for his own enjoyment 
and popularity. 

** With respect to translation,” he 
says, ‘‘even J will not be seduced by 
it, although the Greek plays, and some 
of the ideal dramas of Calderon (with 
which I have lately, and with inexpres- 
sible wonder and delight, become ac- 
quainted), are perpetually tempting me 
to throw over their perfect and glowing 
forms, the grey veil of my own words.” 
That this modest figure is totally in- 
applicable to the translations which 
Shelley afterwards produced, is now 
wellknown. His translated poetry is, 


no doubt, clothed in a more subdued 
drapery of words than that “ flaming 
robe of verse” in which most of his 
original conceptions are enfolded ; but 
perhaps no other English poet’s style 
could so well bear those occasional di- 
minutions of splendour which the ne- 
cessary restrictions of translation oc- 
casion. His scenes from Calderon’s 
El Magico Prodigioso do not look 
pale even beside the original of that 
wonderful drama, which, to be seen in 
its proper place, says a modern French 
writer, should be represented in a 
cathedral, when the reverberations 
of the organ, now roaring like the 
thunder, and now sweetly plaintive 
like the evening wind, are hushed under 
the vaulted roofs, and the waxen ta- 
pers seem to weep, as they are shaken 
to and fro by the wind from the great 
doors of the temple.* Nothing in the 
entire range of English translated 
poetry can surpass in grace, and ex- 
quisite appreciation of the spirit of the 
original, the scene from this drama 
where Justina is tempted by the De- 
mon. This scene, as well as the more 
powerful and fantastic one from Faust 


* Philarete Chasles, ‘‘ Eiudes sur Espagne,’ p. 76, 
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(the WalpurgisNacht), the uhapproach. 
able superiority of which has been 
acknowledged by most of the subse- 
quent translators of that poem, make 
us feel a deep regret that English 
literature was not enriched, and the 
brief life of this great but unfortunate 
poet rendered calmer and happier by 
the fruits of more frequent recreation- 
rambles into the enchanted regions of 
foreign song. 

Translation, as a distinct branch of 
the poetical art, has fallen, perhaps not 
undeservedly, low in the opinion of the 
public. Writers who would be capable 
of raising it to its proper position have 
not only to struggle against their own 
instincts, which prompt them to ori- 
ginal composition, but to overcome the 
not unreasonable dislike of being classed 
with the Tates and the Hooles, with 
whom, as translators, the public seem 
to be very well content. A few men 
of exalted genius, however, have been 
found to overcome both difficulties. 
Coleridge and Shelley, if they have not 
contributed very largely to this de- 

artment of our literature, have shown, 
in the little they have left us, * how 
divine a thing” translation may be 
made. They have taken away the 
despair which began to be felt of 
English poetry ever being able to pro- 
duce any of those perfect facsimiles of 
foreign works of genius which form so 
important and interesting a portion of 
German literature. Translations we 
have had in abundance—monotonous 
and drowsy versions—such as those of 
Hoole, or “elegant mistakes” like that 
of Pope; but translations living and 
breathing with the inner soul, murmur- 
ing the ravishing melodies, and wearing 
either the identical forms of their ori- 
ginals, or something that approached 
them in dignity or grace (if we except 

ortions of Chapman, Fairfax, and 

ryden), were unknown to English 
literature until the present century. 
The power and capacity of the English 
language for the nervous and musical 
utterance of the deepest or sublimest 
thought—the most ethereal fancy and 
the gayest humour, according to its 
own forms and modes ofexpression— 
was seen from the beginning ; but its 
capability of following the lighter and 
quicker melody of foreign song, with 
all the mazy involutions and capricious 
extravagances which the southern 
muse, in particular, delights to indulge 
in, seemed at least very doubtful, 
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The sturdy independence of the Eng- 
lish muse was, it must be confessed, 
national and characteristic. What 
George Wither wrote of himself is 
equally applicable to her :— 
** For I will for no man’s pleasure 
Change a syllable or measure ; 
Pedants shall not tie my strains 
To ‘ your foreign’ poets’ veins— 
Being born as free as these, 
I will sing as I shall please,” 
And, accordingly, acting on this prin- 
ciple, no matter what the external form 
of the few foreign visitants from the 
land of song, which the sturdy muse 
thought worthy of naturalization with- 
in her own dominion, instead of allow- 
ing them to move about in the flowing 
and graceful costume in which alone 
they would feel at ease, and look to 
advantage, they had to assume the stiff 
and awkward dress which the intole- 
rance and tyranny of English fashion 
yronounced to be the ton. The Eng- 
Fish muse, too, allowed herself'a variety 
of motion and a range of enjoyments 
that it did not grant to her foreign 
sisters. She hadthe clear, picturesque, 
narrative style of Chaucer, blended, 
at it were, of the graceful abandon 
of the older fabliaux, and the charac- 
terization of the great native drama 
which was then unborn. She had the 
quicker rhythm of Gower, and in the 
lyric lightness of Herrick and Carew's 
love songs, some faint prophetic scin- 
tillations of Prior and Moore. For 
tragic elevation she had ‘ Marlow’s 
mighty line,” softened and modulated 
by others; and for the purposes of a 
less appalling interest, or for a comedy 
in which passing events and ordinary 
passions were elevated into the ideal 
region of poetry, bounding and leaping 
with the exuberance of young life and 
animal spirits, in the careless and 
loosely cinctured blank-verse of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. Shakspeare ‘ war- 
bled his native wood-notes wild,” as if 
it were great Pan himself that had 
reappeared among men, whose presence 
was announced by such enchanting 
melodies as had not been heard on this 
earth since happy shepherds in Arca- 
dian woods could see 
* The hamadryads dress 

Their ruffled locks where meeting hazels darken.” 
Would that there were now any means 
to woo him back, any invocation to 
which he could listen. Then would we 
say with Keats— 

** Be quickly near, 


By every wind that nods the mountain pine, 
O forester divine,”—— 
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With Milton, the muse, to harmonise 
with his great theme, ‘‘ moves in me- 
lodious time” with its deep solemn peals 
of sustained harmony, making us fancy 
we hear 

“ The bass of Heaven's deep organ blow.” 


Tt was thus capable, so far as original 


composition went, of every variety of 


expression, of every form of grace, and 
every degree of power and elevation ; 
but, some way or other, this versatility 
seems to have utterly abandoned it 
when attempting the labour of trans- 
lation. Any adventurous spirit who 
would have the courage to examine the 
five or six awful volumes of translated 
verse, in Johnson or Anderson’s collec- 
tion of the “* British Poets,” will have 
the melancholy spectacle of beholding 
one of the most fearful limbos to which 
the unfortunate 


“ Souls of poets dead and gone” 


have ever been doomed by the cruel 
ingenuity of man. ‘There they lie— 
Greeks and Romans — satirists and 
songsters — sharp-tongued epigram- 
matists from Arragon, and _honey- 
sweet Sicilian Idyllists from the sha- 
dows of Mount Hybla—inspired Lusi- 
tanian creators of epics, and love-lan- 
guishing Italian narrators of the tales 
of chivalry—all undergoing the same 
strict and excruciating purgatory of 
“the heroic couplet.” No wonder 
that between the narrow edges of this 
sparingly-opened measure, the spirit 
of foreign poetry should charm us so 
little, confined, as it is, like the dainty 
Ariel, under the tyranny of Sycorax, 
within the rift of this ‘ cloven pine.” 
To set it free, and restore it to its 
proper shape—‘To make gape the 
pine, and let it out”—to change those 
*‘ groans” that 

**Did make wolves howl, and penetrate the breasts 

Of ever-angry bears’—— 

into the heavenly sweetness of the same 
spirit’s varied song, when at liberty, 
floating on ‘* the bat’s back,” or resting 
«in the cowslip’s bell,” must be the 
work of many poetical Prosperos. No 
knight of poesy’s faéry world had ever 
a more benevolent achievement before 
him than to liberate those captive 
minstrels from the leaden fetters and 
narrow limits of this dreary and mono- 
tonous versification. ‘To give back 
into their longing hands the native 


Calderon's ‘* Constant Prince.” 
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instruments, to whose accompaniment 
their songs were originally sung, the 
harp and the lyre, the lute and the 
guitar, and to substitute for the 
*‘creaking wire” of the English imi- 
tators of Boileau, the soft and varied 
melody of * flutes and soft recorders,” 
are labours of necessity and love, which 
must be achieved ere English-trans- 
lated verse can compete, either with 
the perfection of English original poe- 
try, or with the photographic fidelity 
of German translation. 

The great poet—one of whose most 
beautiful dramas we are about to 
analyse—presents, perhaps, at the 
same time, a greater amount of difli- 
culties and rewards to the translator 
than any other foreign writer of equal 
rank, ‘To reproduce the varied mea- 
sures of his versification—the long- 
continued series of assonances, and the 
polished rhymes in which, says an 
acute German critic, Calderon’s lan- 
guage rings forth, as it were, in ever- 
changing peals of harmonious chimes, * 
is an attempt which no writer, how- 
ever eminent, could despise; and 
which one of our humble pretensions 
would absolutely shrink from making, 
but for the wonderful fascination and 
pleasure of the employment. To 
translate Galderon—to clothe, in Eng- 
lish words, his poetry — which, as 
Schlegel truly says, ‘‘ whatever the 
subject may ostensibly be, is an un- 
ceasing hymn of joy on the splendours 
of creation,” seems to awaken all the 
glow and rapture—the enthusiasm and 
excitation of the most fervid original 
composition. As it is an intense and 
irrepressible admiration of all that is 
beautiful, sublime, and beneficent in 
nature itself that impels the true poet 
to express his gratitude and wonder, 
so, in reading the magnificent descrip- 
tions of these same attributes in the 
ever-vivid delineations of Calderon, we 
forget the artifice of the poet—we for- 
get that it is a picture, and not the 
reality, that we are surveying. We 
forget everything but the wondrous 
melody of the versification, which, 
however, even adds to the delusion, 
falling on our ears, as it does, like 
that sweet and solemn accompaniment 
which the ever-musical wind— the 
f£olian harp of the world—breathes 
continually forth, as the great pano- 


* Ulrici's “ Shakspeare and his Relation to Calderon and Goethe,” p. 507. 
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rama of creation revolves before us. 
In his pages we feel the dazzling glory 
of the sun that we can scarce behold, 
the deep blue of the sky, the azure 
freshness of the sea, the snow-white 
foam of the waves, the myriad colours 
of the flowers, all blended, contrasted, 
confused in a brilliant maze of splen- 
dour, which, in its combination, Nature 
itself does not equal, and in its sepa- 
rate beauties cannot surpass. It is 
because the poetry of the young Eng- 
lish poet, to whom we referred in the 
beginning of this article, partakes more 
largely of this characteristic of Calde- 
ron than that of any other writer with 
whom we are acquainted (totally op- 
posed as the two poets are in every 
other respect), added to his wonderful 
command of language and exquisite 
lyrical taste, that we believe he was 
pre-eminently fitted for complete suc- 
cess in a task which must now be left 
to very inferior hands. 

Without going the extreme length 
which the enthusiastic admiration of 
the particular drama we have made 
the subject of this paper has led one 
German critic at least (Schulze, in 
his ** Leben des Standhaften Prinzen,” 
Weimar, 181]),* who places this play 
beside the Divina Commedia, all critics 
appear unanimous in their high esti- 
mate of its poetical and artistic merits. 
Sismondi warms for a moment in the 
midst of his cold and ungenial analysis, 
and acknowledges it to be * one of the 
most moving plays of Calderon,” per- 
haps influenced by the unqualified ap- 
probation of Bouterwek, a writer to 
whom, in the Spanish portion of his 
work, the accomplished Genevese was 
under more obligations than he ac- 
knowledges. ‘The tragedy of Don 
Fernando, entitled El Principe Con- 
stante,” says Bouterwek, “ displays all 
the lustre of Calderon’s genius. The 
unities of time and place are lost sight 
of in the unity of the heroic action, 
into which Calderon has infused the 
purest spirit of pathos, without depart- 
ing from the Spanish national style of 
heroic comedy ;” while Mr. Ticknor, 
the last and best historian of the litera- 
ture of Spain that has yet appeared, 
devotes several pages to its analysis, 
which, as usual, is characterised by 
the calm good sense and complete 


knowledge of his subject, so remark- 
able throughout his entire work. 

«Its plot,” says Mr. Ticknor, “is 
founded on the expedition against the 
Moors in Africa, by the Portuguese 
Infante, Don Ferdinand, in 1438, 
which ended with the total defeat of 
the invaders before Tangier, and the 
captivity of the prince himself, who 
died in a miserable bondage in 1443— 
his very bones resting for thirty years 
among the misbelievers, till they were, 
at last, brought home to Lisbon, and 
buried with reverence, as those of a 
saint and martyr. This story Calde- 
ron found in the old and beautiful 
Portuguese chronicle of Joam Alvares 
and Ruy de Pina; but he makes the 
sufferings of the prince voluntary, thus 
adding to Ferdinand’s character the 
self-devotion of Regulus, and so fitting 
it to be the subject of a deep tragedy, 
founded on the honour of a Christian 
patriot.”’t 

The light lyric melody and sparkling 
beauty with which the play begins, 
scarcely prepare one for the gloom and 
suffering that are to follow. The 
scene opens in the gardens of the King 
of Fez, beside the blue waters of the 
sea. Zara, one of the Moorish at- 
tendants on his daughter, the Princess 
Phenix, enters with some Christian 
captives, whom she orders to sing be- 
neath the windows of the princess, 
who has but just arisen to her toilet, 
and has not yet descended to the gar- 
den. 


ZARA. 
Sing from out this thicket here, 
While the beauteous Phenix dresses, 
Those sweet songs, whose air expresses 
Fond regrets :—which pleased her ear 
Often in your cells—those strains 
Full of grief and sentiment. 


FIRST CAPTIVE. 
Can music, whose strange instrument 
Was our clanking gyves and chains, 
Can it be our wail could bring 
Joy unto her heart? our woe 
Be to her delight ? 


ZARA. 
’Tis so, 
She from this will hear you; sing. 


SECOND CAPTIVE. 
Ah! this anguish doth exceed, 
Beauteous Zara, all the rest, 
Since from out a captive's breast, 


* Ticknor’s ‘‘ Spanish Literature,” vol. ii., p- 349, note 31. 
+ “Spanish Literature,” vol. ii. p. 349. 
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(Save a soulless bird’s indeed) 
Never has a willing strain 
Of music burst :— 


ZARA. 
But have not you 
Yourselves sung many a time ?— 
THIRD CAPTIVE. 
’Tis true, 
But then it was no stranger's pain 
To which we hoped some ease to bring, 
It was our own too bitter grief 
For which in song we sought relief :— 
ZARA. 
She is listening now—then sing :-— 
THE CAPTIVES SING. 
Age doth not respect 
The fair or the sublime— 
Nothing stands erect 
Before the face of time. 


The song of the captives is in- 
terrupted by the entrance of Rosa, 
another of the attendants on the prin- 
cess, who announces the approach of 
her mistress, coming (as she says, with 
the usual poetical exaggeration on 
such occasions) to gladden the ex- 
pecting flowers 


Like a second morn, 
Young Aurora newly born. 


The captives are accordingly per- 
mitted to retire, and the princess enters, 
attended by other maidens,among whom 
are Estrretxia and Zeiima, still assist- 
ing her in arranging the last graces of 
the almost completed toilet. She of 
course receives their compliments on 
her appearance, Estrella exclaiming 
that she had never appeared more 
lovely than on that occasion, while 
Zara insists that to her, and not to the 
brightness of the morning, should be 
attributed the beauty that surrounds 
them :— 

ZARA. 
Let the dawn, so purely bright, 
Boast no more, this garden owes 
To her its beauty, that the rose 
Draws from her its purple light 
Or the jessamine its whiteness. 


The princess wishes for the glass in 
which to survey herself, which as it is 
presented to her occasions a new com- 
pliment. * Thou shouldst not,” says 
Estrella, 


Calderon's ** Constant Prince.’ 


Attempt to find 
Specks the pencil ne’er designed 
In its artificial brightness.— 


The reply of the princess is the first 
intimation we receive of her being 
under the influence of some vague 
feeling of unhappiness, which, though 
it cannot be defined, is powerful 
enough to destroy the effect of all those 
external advantages. 


PHENIX. 
What does loveliness avail me 
(If indeed ’tis mine to vaunt it), 
If my joy of heart be wanted, 
If life’s happiest feelings fail me ? 


‘‘ How dost thou feel?” inquires 
Zelima; to which she replies, in one of 
those passages of verbal refinement so 
difficult to be adequately rendered :— 


PHENIX. 
If I but knew, 

Ah! my Zelima, how I feel, 
That certain knowledge soon would steal 
Half of the grief that pains me through; 
I do not know its nature wholly, 
Although it robs my heart of gladness ; 
For now it seemeth tearful sadness 
And now ’tis pensive melancholy ; 
I only know, I know I feel, 
But what I feel, Ido not know, 
The sweet illusions mock me so. 


ZARA. 
Since those gardens cannot steal 
Away your oft-returning woes, 
Though to beauteous spring they build 
Snow-white jasmine temples, filled 
With radiant statues of the rose, 
Come unto the sea and make 
Thy bark the chariot of the sun. 


ROSA, 
And when the golden splendours run 
Athwart the waves, along thy wake, 
The garden, to the sea, will say 
(By melancholy fears deprest), 
The sun already gilds the west, 
How very short has been this day ! 


The three lines spoken by Zara, 
which we have italicised, close as they 
are to the original, scarcely give the 
exact idea of Calderon. We have 
translated this passage in three or four 
different ways, which, with the origi- 
nal, we beg to subjoin in justice to 
Calderon, and to our own conscien- 
tious if not successful attempts at ren- 
dering his meaning. 


CALDERON, 
Que 6 la primavera hermosa 
Labran estatuas de rosa 
Sobre templos de jazmines. 
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( First Attempt.) 
Though to beauteous spring they twine 
Garlands of the jessamine, 
Round radiant statues of the rose. 


(Second Attempt.) 
Though to beauteous spring they raise 
Jasmine temples all ablaze 
With radiant statues of the rose. 


( Third atiempt, which we have adopted.) 
Though to beauteous spring they build 
Snow-white jasmine temples, filled 
With radiant statues of the rose. 


The line in Rosa’s speech, ‘ The 
garden, to the sea, will say” (El jar- 
din al mar dira), is perhaps the most 
oriental and poetical fancy that we 
have yet met in this beautiful scene. 
But something far more fanciful and 
more exquisitely beautiful still remains 
behind. Perhaps even in Calderon it 
would be difficult to find a passage 
which, within the same compass, con- 
tains a greater number of beauties 
than the one we are about to lay before 
the reader. It is in reference to this 
passage that Bouterwek alludes in his 


CALDERON, 
Pues no me puede alegrar, 
Formando sombras y lejos 
La emulacion, que en reflejos 
Tienen la tierra y el mar; 
Cuando con grandezas sumas 
Compiten entre esplandores 
Las espumas 4 las flores, 
Las flores 4 las espumas ; 
Porque el jarden, envidioso 
De ver las ondas del mar, 
Su curso quiere imitar ; 
Y asi el zetiro amoroso 
Matices rinde, y olores, 
Que soplando en ellas bebe, 
Y hacen las hojas que mueve 
Un oceano de flores ; 
Cuando el mar, triste de ver 
La natural compostura 
Del jardin, tambien procura 
Adornar y componer 
Su playa, la pompa pierde, 
Y 4 segunda ley sujeto, 
Compite con dulce efeto 
Campo azul y golfo verde, 
Siendo, ya con rizas plumas, 
Ya con mezelados colores, 
E] jardin un mar de flores, 
Y el mar un jardin de espumas ; 
Sin duda mi pena es mucha, 
No la pueden lisonjear 
Campo, cielo, tierra y mar. 


history, as follows :—‘‘ The beautiful 
flights of faney which occur at the 
commencement of the piece are worthy 
of particular attention. There Calde- 
ron has painted his favourite images 
in his comparison of waves with flow- 
ers.” In justice to Calderon we give 
the original, and as some compensation 
for our own version, the beautiful and 
perfect German translation of Augus- 
tus W. Schlegel, which we believe 
will be acceptable to many of our 
readers :— 


SCHLEGEL. 
Nein, es kann mich nicht erfreu’n 
Wettstreit zwischen See und Matten, 
Wie sich in verlor’ne Schatten 
Ferne Wiederscheine streu’n, 
Wann auf den bestrahlten Raumen, 
Prangend wie in Heiligthumen, 
Schaume ringen mit den Blumen, 
Blumen ringen mit den Schaiumen ; 
Weil der Garten voller Neid, 
Wie er sieht des Meeres Wellen, 
Nachzuahmen strebt ihr Schwellen ; 
Und der linde Zephyr leiht 
Farb’ und Schmelz, dort eingesogen, 
Wieder ihm, und so umsauselt 
Bildet Blum’ und Laub, gekrauselt, 
Einen Ocean von Wogen. 
Wann das Meer, betriibt zu sehen, 
Wie der Garten zierlich pranget 
Von Natur, nun auch verlanget 
Ihm an Schmuck nicht nachzustehen, 
Muss, vom fremden Schein versucht, 
Die gewohnte Pracht es dampfen ; 
Und so sieht man lieblich kampfen 
Blaue Flur und griine Bucht ; 
Da sie beid’ an krausen Saumen 
Der gemischten Farben warten, 
Wird ein Blumenmeer der Garten, 
Und das Meer ein Beet von Schaumen. 
Gross gewisslich, ist mein Schmerz, 
Da nicht lindern die Beschwerde 
Flur und Himmel, Meer und Erde. 


OUR OWN, 

Ah! no more can gladden me 
Sunny shores, or dark projections, 
Where in emulous reflections 

3lend the rival land and sea ; 

When, alike in charms and powers, 

Where the woods and waves are meeting— 
Flowers with foam are seen competing— 
Sparkling foam with snow-white flowers. 
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For the garden, envious grown 

Of the curling waves of ocean, 

Loves to imitate their motion. 

And the amorous zephyr, blown 

Out to sea from fragrant bowers, 

In the shining waters laving 

Back returns, and makes the waving 
Leaves an ocean of bright flowers : 
When the sea too, sad to view 

Its barren waste of waves forlorn, 
Striveth swiftly to adorn 

All its realm, and to subdue 

The pride of its majestic mien. 

To second laws it doth subject 

Its nature, and with sweet effect 
Blends fields of blue with waves of green. 
Coloured now like heaven’s blue dome, 
Now plumed as if from verdant bowers, 
The garden seems a sea of flowers, 

The sea a garden of bright foam: 
How deep my pain must be, is plain, 
Since nought delights my heart or eye, 
Nor earth, nor air, nor sea, nor sky. 


This exquisite exaggeration of ten- 
derness, melancholy, and fancy, is in- 
terrupted by the entrance of the King 
with a portrait of Tarupante, Prince 
of Morocco, in his hand. After gently 
alluding to the sadness of his daughter, 
which had now begun to be noticed by 


the entire court, he presents her with 
the portrait of the Prince, who he in- 
forms her is himself on his journey to 
Fez, for the purpose of making her 
an offer of his hand and crown. Do 
not, says the King, referring to the 
picture— 


Reprove 


The ambassador who pleads his suit, 
Do not doubt that he, though mute, 
Bringeth messages of love. 


As the Prince of Morocco had taken 
the precaution of sending ten thousand 
horsemen to assist the forces of the 
King of Fez in his contemplated 
siege of Ceuta, a town that he was 
most anxious to wrest from the Portu- 
guese, he had the father of his in- 
tended bride completely in his interest. 
The poor Princess is overwhelmed with 
surprise and consternation, and an ex- 
clamation, which is not heard by her 
father, puts the reader or spectator in 
possession of a fact which he has pro- 
bably surmised, that nothing but Love 
could have given expression to such a 
strain of “sweet and bitter fancy” as 
they have been hearing or reading 
above. The object of this passion is 
Mctey, the principal general of her 
father as well as his nephew, who is, 
at this moment, absent on the above- 
mentioned expedition against Ceuta, 
as we shall presently see. ‘The uncer- 
tainty of the King ever consenting to 
their union, even before this new com- 


* “ My father hath no less 


plication, will sufficiently account for 
the sadness of the Princess. She is 
obliged to accept the portrait of her 
suitor, which she says (aside) her hand 
but not her heart receives. At this 
moment the report of a cannon is 
heard in the bay, which announces 
the return of the General, and Muley 
enters immediately after, bearing his 
truncheon of command. He is gra- 
ciously received by the King and Prin- 
cess, and is called on by the former to 
give an account of his expedition. The 
King and the Princess, as well as the 
ladies in attendance on the latter, sit 
down, and Muley proceeds to give the 
following long and elaborate narration. 
The reader must be struck, if we have 
not totally obscured the beauty of the 
original, by the series of magnificent 
pictures which paint the advancing 
armada of the Portuguese princes :— 
MULEY. 
With two galleasses* only, 
By command, my lord, of thee 


Than three great argosies, besides two galleasses, 
And twelve light gallies."—Shakspeare, 
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I departed to examine 
All the coasts of Barbary, 
With the intention of approaching 
That famed city of the south, 
Known of old time as Eliza, 
And which nearly at the mouth 
Of the Herculean strait is founded, 
Ceido is its latter name, 
For this Hebrew word and Ceuta 
In the Arabic are the same. 
Both expressive but of beauty, 
Or the ever-beauteous town— 
That fair town, that, like a jewel, 
Heaven has snatched from out thy 
crown. 
Through, perhaps, Mahomet’s anger, 
Through the mighty prophet’s wrath, 
Which, opprobrium of our valour! 
Now a foreign ruler hath. 
Where we tamely gape and gaze at, 
Where our slavish eye-sight sees, 
Floating from its topmast turrets, 
Banners of the Portuguese. 
"Neath our very eyes prescribing 
Limits that our arms deride— 
"Tis a mockery of our praises, 
’Tis a bridle to our pride, 
Tis a Caucasus, which, lying 
Midway, doth the stream detain 
Back thy Nile of victory turning 
From its onward course to Spain. 
Hither, then, I went with orders 
To examine, and to see 
What the form and disposition 
Of the place to-day might be ; 
How, with less expense and danger, 
You might undertake its siege. 
May heaven grant its restoration 
Quickly unto you, my liege ! 
Though it be delayed a little 
By a threatened new disgrace ; 
For this doubtful undertaking 
To another must give place, 
Far more pressing and important, 
Since the thousand swords and spears 
That for Ceuta you have marshall’d 
Must be drawn around Tangiers, 
For that threatened city weepeth 
Equal suffering, equal woe, 
Equal ruin, equal trouble— 
This, my gracious lord, I know. 
For one morning on the ocean, 
When the half-awaken’d sun, 
Trampling down the lingering shadows 
Of the western vapours dun, 
Spread his ruby-tinted tresses 
Over jessamine and rose, 

Dried with cloths of gold, Aurora’s 
Tears of mingled fire and snows, 
Which to pearls his glance converted. 

It was then, that, in the light 
Of the horizon, a vast navy 

ose upon my startled sight: 
First (so many a fair illusion 

Oft the wandering seaman mocks), 
I could not determine truly 

Whether they were ships or rocks ; 
For, as on the coloured canvas, 
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Subtle pencils softly blend 
Dark and bright, in such proportions 
That the dim perspectives end ; 
Now, perhaps, like famous cities, 
Now, like caves or misty capes, 
For remoteness ever formeth 
Monstrous and unreal shapes. 
Thus, athwart the fields of azure, 
Lights and shades alternate fly ; 
Clouds and waves in rich confusion, 
Intermingling sea and sky, 
Mock the sight with fair deceptions, 
So it was, while I, alone, 
Saw their bulk and vast proportions, 
Though their form remained unknown. 
First they seemed to us uplifting 
High in heaven their pointed towers, 
Clouds that to the sea descended, 

To conceive in sapphire showers 
What they would bring forth in crystal. 
And this fancy seemed more true, 

As from their untold abundance 
They, methought, could drink the blue 
Drop by drop. Again, sea-monsters 
Seemed to us the wandering droves, 
Which, to form the train of Neptune, 
Issued from their green alcoves. 
For the sails, when lightly shaken, 
Fanned by zephyrs as by slaves, 
Seemed to us like outspread pinions, 
Fluttering o’er the darkened waves; 
Then the mass, approaching near, 
Seemed a mighty Babylon, 
With its hanging gardens pictured 
By the streamers floating on. 
But, although our certain vision 
Undeceived, becoming true, 
Showed it was a great armada, 
For I saw the prows cut through 
Foam, that, sparkling in the sunshine, 
Like the fleece of snow-white flocks, 
Rolled itself in silver mountains, 
Curdled into crystal rocks, 


He continues at great length to de- 
scribe the manner in which he dis- 
covered the object of this formidable 
expedition, and informs the king that 
the fleet conducts an army of fourteen 
thousand soldiers, under the command 
of the two Portuguese princes, Don 
Fernando and Don Enrique, for the 
purpose of besieging Tangiers. 

The indignation of the King may be 
conceived, not only at the interruption 
to his own projects, with regard to 
Ceuta, but at the audacity of the Por- 
tuguese in thus daring to attempt the 
conquest of Tangiers also. He at once 
determines to give the most decided 
resistance to the invaders, and issues 
immediate orders to that effect. Muley 
is to advance rapidly along the coast 
with a troop of light horse, in order, 
by skirmishing with the enemy, to keep 
them in check until the arrival of the 
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King himself, with the great body of 
the army. Having given those orders, 
he retires, leaving Muley and the 
Princess alone. ‘The portrait of a 
strange cavalier which Muley beholds 
in the hands of his mistress, of course 
fills his breast with jealous alarms, to 
which he gives expression in the fol- 
lowing lines, through which we have 
kept up one recurring rhyme, in hum- 
ble imitation of the echoing harmony 
of the original :— 


MULEY. 
Though I must depart, yet I, 
Lady, first would let thee hear, 
Since my death approacheth near, 
The malady with which I die, 
And although my jealous fear 
Disrespectful seem to thee, 
Since my disease is jealousy, 
Courtesy must disappear. 
What picture—(ah! fair enemy !) 
Is this your beauteous fingers bear ? 
What is his happy name, declare ? 
This favoured being, who is he ? 
But no; let not your tongue eclipse 
The pain your touch hath made me bear; 
Since in your hand, I see him there, 
You need not name him with your lips! 


The Princess is naturally indignant 


at this mode of address, and tells him 
that although she permits his love and 
attention, as her servant and suitor, 
she has given no permission to him to 
offend her, as he has done. Muley 
apologises in this manner :— 


MULEY. 
’Tis true, fair Phenix, yes, I see 
That this is not the mode or style 
Of speaking to you; but the skies 
Know, when jealous thoughts arise 
Respect is overborne a while. 
With utmost caution—secret pride—- 
I’ve hid the passion that I feel ; 
But, though my love I could conceal, 
My jealousy I cannot hide— 
In truth I cannot. 

PHENIX. 

Though your crime 

Deserves not to be satisfied, 
Still will I, through wounded pride, 
Satisfy you this one time. 
Friends, their friendship ne’er should lose, 
When a word might keep it still. 


MULEY. 
And can you speak that word ? 


PHENIX, 
I will. 


MULEY. 
God grant thee ever happy news! 
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She accordingly tells him the circum- 
stances under which she was induced 
to receive the portrait, as well as the 
name, rank, and pretensions of his rival, 
These explanations rather add to the 
uneasiness of the General, and his re- 
proaches and repinings break out anew. 
He insists that on no account she ought 
to have accepted the portrait, as she 
thus gave encouragement to the suit of 
his rival :— 

PHENIX. 
Could I prevent it ? 
MULEY. 
Yes, ’tis plain. 
PHENIX. 
How? 
MULEY. 
Some excuse you well could feign. 
PHENIX. 
What could I do? 
MULEY. 


You could have died, 

As I would gladly do for thee. 

PHENIX. 
’T was force prevailed. 

MULEY. 

A mere pretence— 

’Twas fickleness. 

PHENIX, 

Twas violence. 

MULEY. 
Nor violence. 

PHENIX. 

What could it be? 

MULEY, 
Absence has been my hope’s dark tomb ; 
And since I cannot be secure, 
Nor fix your changing fancy sure, 
I must return and meet my doom. 
‘Thou wilt return, fair Phenix, too, 
Once more to grieve me to the heart. 

PHENIX. 
We now must separate: depart. 


MULEY. 
My soul first separates in two. 


PHENIX. 
Thou to Tangiers, and I shall wait 
In Fez—to hear thee make an end 
Of your complaints. 


MULEY. 
And I'll attend, 
If I am spared till then by fate. 


PHENIX. 
Adieu! for it is heaven’s decree 
We taste this bitter parting’s woe. 
MULEY. 
But listen—wilt thou let me go, 
Nor give that portrait up to me? 


PHENIX, 
’Twere thine but for the King’s request, 
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MULEY. 
Release it—justice doth demand 
That I should pluck from out thy hand 
Him who has plucked me from thy breast. 
[ Exeunt. 


The scene changes to the sea coast 
near Tangiers, with the Portuguese 
fleet at anchor. Amid the sound of 
trumpets and the various noises atten- 
dant on the disembarking of so great 
an armament, Don Fernanpo lands, 
followed by his brother, Don Enrique, 
Don Juan Covurtino, a Portuguese 
nobleman, and a large body of soldiers, 
successively, fromthe ships. As each 
of the brothers reaches the shore, he 
exclaims in language characteristic of 
the part he is made to perform through 
the play. From the manner in which 
Calderon paints the character of Don 
Enrique, we seldom remember, as 
Mr. Ticknor remarks, that he was the 
highly-cultivated prince who did so 
much to promote discoveries in India. 


FERNANDO. 
I must be first, fair Africa, to tread 
Upon the sandy margin of thy shore; 
That as thou feelest on thy prostrate head 
The weight of my proud footsteps trampling 
o’er, 
Thou may’st perceive to whom thy sway is 
given. 
ENRIQUE. 
Iam the second whom the swift waves bore 
To tread this Africa! 
[ He stumbles and falls. 
Preserve me, Heaven! 
Even here my evil auguries pursue. 
FERNANDO. 
Let not, Enrique, thy stout heart be riven 
By fancied omens as weak women do ; 
This fall should waken hopes and not alarms, 
The land a fitting welcome gives to you, 
For, as its lord, it takes you to its arms. 


ENRIQUE. 
The sight of us the Moorish herd appals, 
And they have fled, deserting fields and 
farms, 
JUAN, 
Tangiers has closed the gates around its 
walls ; 
FERNANDO, 
They all have fled for safer shelter there. 
On you, Don Juan, Count Miralva, falls 
The duty of examining with care 
All the approaches of the land, before 
The sultry sun, o'ercoming with its glare 
The temperate dawn, oppress and wound us 
more. 
Salute the city; call on it to yield; 
Say ’tis in vain to squander human gore 
In its defence; for though each conquered 
field 
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Ran red with blood, and burning blew the 
wind, 

And ’neath our tread the tottering ramparts 
reeled, 

We still would take it. 


This is, perhaps, rather in “ Ercles’ 
vein.” Don Juan replies in the same 
style. 

JUAN, 
You will quickly find 
T'll reach its gates, although, volcano-like, 
With thickest clouds it strikes the bright sun 
blind, 
And lightnings flash and bolts around me 
strike ! (Exit. 


As there is but one step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous, this seemed 
to Calderon a fitting opportunity for 
the introduction of the *‘ droll” or buf- 
foon of the play (the gracioso). Ac- 
cordingly Brrro,a Portuguese common 
soldier, enters soliloquising in this man- 
ner on the miseries of being ‘ cabin’d, 
cribb’d, confin’d ” on board ship. 


BRITO. 

Thanks be to God! that April and sweet May 
Once more I walk on, and that, as I like, 
Without unpleasant reelings and dismay 

I go about upon the solid ground. 

Not as just now at sea, when, yea or nay, 
Within a wooden monster's caverns bound, 
Though light of foot I could not get away 
Even when in greatest fear of being drown'd. 
So little weary of the world am I, 

O dry-land mine! Obtain for me I pray 
That I may never in the water die, 

Nor even on land till near to the last day. 


ENRIQUE (to Fernando.) 
Why dost thou listen to this fool ? 


FERNANDO. 
And why 
Against all reason dost thou persevere 
In vague forebodings and unreal grief! 
ENRIQUE. 
My soul is full of some mysterious fear, 
That Fate frowns darkly is my fixed belief ; 
For since I saw fair Lisbon disappear, 
Its well-known heights fast fading one by 
one— 
Of all the thoughts that haunt me Death is 
chief! 
Scarcely had we our enterprise begun, 
Scarce had our ships commenced their on- 
ward chase, 
When, in a paroxysm, the great sun, 
Shrouded in clouds, concealed his golden face, 
And angry waves in foaming madness wreck'd 
Some of our fleet. Where’er I look, I trace 
The same disaster; o'er the sea project 
A thousand shadows. If I view the sky, 
Its azure veil with bloody drops seems 
fleck’d. 
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If to the once glad air I turn mine eye, 

Dark birds of night their mournful plumage 
wave, 

If on the earth, my fall doth prophesy, 

And represent my miserable grave. 


FERNANDO. 

Let me decipher with affectionate care, 

And so your breast from dark forebodings 
save, 

These fancied omens from earth, sea, and air: 

*Tis true we lost one ship amid the main; 

That is to say, that we had troops to spare 

From the great conquest we have come to 
gain. 

The purple light that stains the radiant sky 

Foretells a day of jubilee, not pain. 

The monstrous shapes that round us float or 
fly, 

Flew here, and floated ere we came; and 
thus 

If they reveal a fatal augury, 

It is to those who live here, not to us. 

These idle fancies and unfounded fears 

Came from the Moors, so darkly credulous ; 

Not from the enlightened minds of Christian 
seers. 

Those who believe in them may feel alarms, 

Not those who shut them from their doubting 
ears. 

We two are Christians ; we have taken arms, 

Not through vainglory, nor the common 
prize 

With which young Fame the soldier’s bosom 
charms ; 

Nor that, perchance, in deathless books, men’s 
eyes 

Hereafter read of this great victory. 

The faith of God we come to aggrandise ; 

Whether it be our fate to live or die, 

Be His alone the glory and the praise. 

Tis true, we should not God’s dread ven- 
geance try 

Too rashly ; but his anger knoweth ways 

To curb the proud, and make the haughty 
bend. 

You are a Christian ; act a Christian’s part: 

We come to serve our God, and not offend. 


With the return of Don Juan, the 
verse abandons the solemn stately 
march, that we have endeavoured to 
imitate above, and resumes the more 
rapid movement of the assonance, for 
which, throughout this play, we have 
substituted the following measure :— 


JUAN. 
My lord, obeying 
Your commands, I sought the walls; 
And when crossing o’er the mountain, 
Where the sloping verdure falls, 
I beheld a troop of horsemen 
Riding by the road of Fez— 
Riding with such such wondrous fleetness 
That the startled gazer says, 
Are they birds? or are they horses? 
Do they fly, or do they bound ? 
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For the air doth not sustain them, 
And they scarcely touch the ground. 

Even the earth and air were doubtful 
If they flew, or if they ran. 


FERNANDO. 
Let us hasten to receive them, 
Placing foremost in the race 
Those who bear the arquebusses ; 
Let the horsemen next advance, 
With the customary splendour 
Of the harness and the lance. 
On, Enrique! fortune offers 
Now a noble opening fight. 
Courage! 
ENRIQUE. 
Am I not thy brother? 
Nothing can my soul affright, 
Nor the accidents of fortune, 
Nor the countenance of death ! [Exeunt. 


BRITO, alone. 
I must somehow act the soldier, 
And keep guard upon—my breath! 
What a very noble skirmish ! 
How they spill their blood and brains! 
It is best, from under cover 
To survey this “Game of Canes!”— 
[Ezit. 


The horsemen that Don Juan de- 
scribes above form the squadron under 
the command of Muley. They are 
speedily routed by the Portuguese, and 
Muley himself is taken prisoner by Fer- 
nando. After a short intermediate 
scene, they enter the stage together, 
Fernando being in possession of the 
Moorish general’s sword. The descrip- 
tion of a war-horse in the following 
scene may be compared with that which 
we have given in our analysis of Calde- 
ron’s Physician of his own Honour, 
published in this Magazine, in the Au- 
gust number for 1849; or with the more 
elaborate one in the first act of The 
Scarf and the Flower, also by Calde- 
ron, which we trust soon to add to 
our specimens of Spanish dramatic 
poetry :— 

FERNANDO. 

In this desolate campagna, 

Where, devoid of sense or breath, 

Lie so many dead, or rather 

In this theatre of death, 

You alone, of all your people, 

You alone, brave Moor, have stood ; 

All have fled, and even your war-horse, 

After shedding seas of blood, 

*Mid the dust and foam encircled, 

Which it raised, and which it laid, 

Leaves you here to be a trophy, 

By my valorous right-hand made, 

*Mid your late companion’s horses, 

Loosely flying o’er the ground. 

I am prouder of this conquest, 

Which to me doth more redound, 
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Than to see this broad campagna, 
As with bright carnations crowned ; 
For so great has been the flowing 
Of red blood on all around, 
That my eyes, through deepest pity, 
At beholding nought but dead— 
Nought but ever new misfortunes— 
Nought but ruins round me spread, 
O’er the desert plain went seeking 
One green spot amid the red, 
In effect, my arm subduing 
Your courageous strength to mine, 
*Mid the horses loosely flying, 
One I seized, who was, in fine, 
Such a prodigy, a wonder, 
That, although he had for sire 
Even the wind, his proud ambition 
Claimed adoption of the fire; 
Falsely thus, by both denying 
His own hue, which being white, 
Said the water, “’tis the offspring 
Of my sphere so silver white. 
TI alone could thus have moulded 
Such a form of curdled snow !” 
Like the wind he went in fleetness, 
Lightning-like flashed to and fro ; 
Like the swan his dazzling whiteness, 
Speckled like the snake with blood, 
Proud of his unrivall’d beauty, 
Fearless in his haughtier mood ; 
Full of spirit in his neighing ; 
In his fetlocks firm and strong, 
In the saddle, on his haunches, 
You and I thus borne along— 
On a sea of blood we entered, 
Through whose cruel waves we steered, 
Like an animated vessel, 
For his head a prow appeared, 
Breaking through the pearl-hued water. 
And his mane and tail did float, 
Blood and foam besprinkled over, 
So that once again a boat, 
Wounded by four spurs, he bounded, 
As if heaven’s four winds impelled, 
He at length fell down exhausted 
By the Atlas he upheld. 
For so great are some misfortunes, 
That even brutes themselves must feel, 
Or it may be, that some instinct 
Through his softened soul did steal, 
Saying, “Sad Arabia journeys, 
And with joy departeth Spain ; 
Can I then betray my country, 
Swelling the proud conqueror’s train ? 
No, I do not wish to wander 
One step further from this spot.” 
And since thou thyself art coming 
In such sorrow, though ’tis not 
By the mouth or eyes acknowledged, 
Still the smothered fire appears, 
Of the bosom’s hid volcanos, 
By those flowing tender tears ; 
And the burning sighs thou heavest, 
Wonderingly my valour views, 
When I turn me round, how fortune 
With one single blow subdues 
Valour such as thine. Another 
Cause, methinks, must sadden thee ; 
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Since it is not just nor proper, 
Even though for liberty, 
That the man should weep so fondly, 
Who so heavily can wound, &c. 
MULEY. 
Thou art truly valiant, Spaniard, 
Victor both in act and word, 
With the tongue as skilled to conquer, 
As to conquer with the sword ; 
For my life was thine, when lately 
With the sword, my race among, 
You subdued me, but this moment, 
Since you take me with the tongue, 
Even my soul is thine; with reason 
Must my life and soul confess 
They are thine, and thou their master. 
For your arms and your address, 
Cruel now, and now too clement, 
Twice my soul have captive made. 
Moved with pity to behold me, 
Spaniard, you the cause have prayed 
Of the burning sighs I’m breathing. 
And although I own that woe, 
When repeated, is accustomed 
To grow lighter, still I know 
That the person who repeats it 
Wisheth that it should be so ; 
But my woe is such a master 
Of my pleasures, that to keep 
Them from any diminution, 
Though itself be wide and deep, 
It would rather not repeat it ; 
But ’tis needful I obey ; 
Grateful for the care you've shown me. 
I am called the Cheik Muléy, 
And the King of Fez’s nephew. 
Of an illustrious race and high, 
Boasting many a Bey and Pasha, 
But misfortune’s son am I; 
Being on life's early threshold 
Folded in the arms of death, 
On that plain, where many Spaniards 
Found their graves, I first drew breath ; 
Hopeless boon to me that breathing ! 
For at Gelves, which you know, 
I was born the year that witnessed, 
There, thy nation’s overthrow. 
To attendthe King my uncle, 
Came I young, but since increase 
Day by day my pains and sorrows, 
Cease enjoyments, wholly cease! 
I to Fez came, and a beauty, 
Whom since then my wondering eye 
Worshipped, in the house adjoining 
Lived, that I might, near her, die. 
From the early years of childhood, 
(For this love of mine became 
Soon so constant, Time was powerless 
To consume or quench its flame, ) 
We grew up beside each other. 
Love within our childish hearts 
Was not like the rapid lightning, 
Which with greater fury darts 
On the tender, weak, and humble, 
Than upon the proud and strong ; 
So that he to show the varied 
Powers that to his love belong 
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Struck our hearts with different arrows ; 
But as water in its course 
Dropping down on stone, doth mark it, 
Not indeed through its own force, 
No, but by continual falling, 
So those tears of mine, for aye 
On her heart’s-stone downward dropping, 
Finally did work their way 
To it, though than diamond harder, 
And by dint of constant love, 
And through no excelling merits, 
Finally did make it move. 
In this state I lived a season, 
Oh! how swift has been its flight! 
Tasting, in their sweet aurora, 
Many an amorous delight— 
In an evil hour I left her, 
Left her! more I need not say, 
Since in my absence came another 
Lover, all my peace to slay; 
He is happy, I am wretched. 
He is present, I away. 
I a captive, he a freeman. 
Ah! our fates how different, 
Since your arm hath made me captive, 
See how justly I lament. 


FERNANDO. 

Valiant-hearted Moor and gallant, 

If thou adorest as you say, 
If, as you speak, thou idolizeth, 

If thou dost love as you display ; 
If thou art jealous as thou sigheth, 

If thou dost fear with true dismay, 
If thou dost love as thou dost suffer, 

Thou sufferest in the happiest way, 
And the acceptance of your freedom 

Is all the ransom you must pay. 
Return at once unto thy people, 

And this unto your lady say, 
‘ That you receive me as your servant, 

A knight of Portugal doth pray ;” 
If she pretends her obligation 

For this, to me, some price must pay, 
I give to thee whatever is owing, 

So let her love the debt repay. 
And thine be all the arrears of interest. 

And see thy horse which lately lay 
Exhausted on the ground, hath risen 

Refreshed and rested by our stay ; 
And since I know love’s longing nature, 

And how the absent brook delay, 
I wish no longer to detain you, 

Mount on thy steed and go away. 


The Moor expresses himself most 
grateful for this extraordinary act of 
generosity on the part of his unknown 
captor, and implores that he will, at 
least, let him know the name of one 
to whom he is so much indebted. Fer- 
nando declines saying more than that 
he is a man of noble birth. Muley 
takes his departure, recommending his 
generous enemy to the protection of 
Allah, and vowing that, should ever an 
opportunity arise, he will endeavour to 
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repay some of the debt of gratitude he 
owes him. Scarcely has he gone, when 
Fernando is surprised by hearing the 
sound of martial instruments proceed- 
ing from a different direction from 
that in which the enemy had fled. His 
brother, Don Enrique, enters, and ex- 
plains to him the critical position of 
the Portuguese army, being almost 
entirely surrounded by the junction of 
the auxiliaries of the Prince of Mo- 
rocco with the forces under the com- 
mand of the King of Fez, which had 
just come up. Fernando determines 
to fight bravely to the last, and the 
battle begins anew. Several skirmishes 
take place, Moorish and Portuguese 
officers appearing on the stage engaged 
in single combat, and disappearing af- 
ter the interchange of some words of 
courtly challenge. This part of the 
play, particularly the comic scenes, in 
which Brrro, imitating the discretion 
of Sir John Falstaff, in the first part of 
Henry IV., lies on the stage as if he 
had been slain, and is unceremoniously 
walked over by the advancing and re- 
treating combatants, remind one very 
much of Shakspere’s delightful *« His- 
tory.” Brito’s adventures in this act 
are terminated by his suddenly rising 
from the ground as two Moors are 
about throwing him into the sea, along 
with the bodies of the slain. They 
are so frightened that they run away, 
Brito valiantly pursuing them, sword 
in hand, and exclaiming that > j 


“ Even though dead, we still are Portuguese.” 


Before this, however, Fernando had 
been taken prisoner by the King of 
Fez, and the other Portuguese generals, 
seeing their prince and leader in the 
hands of the enemy, laid down their 
arms. ‘The first act terminates by the 
courtly exultation of the Moorish King 
at having taken so illustrious a prison- 
er, and the departure of Don Enrique, 
whom he permits to return to the 
Portuguese court, with the terms on 
which alone he will ever release Don 
Fernando from his captivity—namely, 
the unconditional surrender of Ceuta 
to the Moorish crown. 

The opening of the second act re- 
presents a lonely mountain district 
near Fez, in the vicinity of the royal 
gardens. The Princess Phenix enters 
in a state of much alarm, calling for 
her attendants, who do not make their 
appearance. Muley, who, it would 
seem, had been watching an opportue 
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nity of speaking to her, presents him- 
self in their place. 


PHENIX. 
Etrella! Zara! Rosa! no, 
No one answers to my calling ! 


MULEY, entering. 
One attends thee, like the falling 
Shadow which a sun doth throw 
Off its radiant disk. For thou 
Dost a sun to me appear— 
Who am the shadow that it hath. 
As I roamed this mountain path, 
Thy sweet voice re-echoed near. 
What hath happened, lady ? 


PHENIX. 

Hear, 
If I can its nature state : 
Flattering, free, ungrateful, glides 
Sweet and smooth, with peaceful tides, 
A crystal fountain, all elate 
With waves of molten silver plate, 
Flattering, for it proffereth 
Speech enough, yet doth not feel; 
Smooth, for it can well conceal ; 
Free, for loud it uttereth ; 
Sweet, because it murmureth ; 
And ungrateful, for it flies ! 
To that fountain’s shady place, 
Wearied with a wild beast’s chase, 
Came I with a glad surprise, 
For its fresh green canopies 
Promised rest and relaxation ; 
Being upon one side bound 
By a gentle hillock, crowned 
With (as if for jubilation) 
Wreaths of jasmine and carnation, 
Which a shade of crimson light 
Flung upon my emerald bed. 
Scarcely had I renderéd 
Up my soul to the delight 
Of solitude, when, ’mid the bright 
Leaves, did me a sound alarm ; 
I attentive looked, and saw 
An ancient dame of Africa— 
A spirit in a human form, 
Marked with all that can deform— 
Wrinkles, scowling, haggard, dark— 
A living skeleton, a shade ; 
But as if with features made 
Of a tree’s trunk, rude and stark, 
Wrapt in rough, unpolished bark ; 
With mingled melancholy and 
Sadness—doleful passions these, 
That my heart’s blood she might freeze 
She did take me by the hand, 
I, to be like her, did stand 
Tree-like, rooted to the ground ; 
Ice ran freezing through each vein 
At her touch, and through my brain 
Venomed horror flew its round. 
She, with scarce articulate sound, 
Thus appeared to speak to me— 
“ Hapless woman! fated woe ! 
Since, with all thy beautous show, 
All the graces crowning thee, 
Thou a corse’s prize must be !” 


Thus she said, and thus I live 

Sadly since, or rather die, 

Waiting till the prophecy 

Which that tree-like fugitive 

Did with doubtful meaning give— 

Which that prophet, through the force 

Of Fate fulfilled without remorse— 

Is fulfilled by destiny. 

Woe is me! for I must be 

The worthless guerdon ofa corse! [£vit. 


Muley remains soliloquising on this 
extraordinary apparition, and explains 
the prophecy in accordance with his 
own feelings of depression and despair, 
seeing in it only the success of his ri- 
val, which is to be purchased by his 
own death. Shortly after Don Fer- 
nando (who is still treated with the 
utmost courtesy and kindness by the 
King) enters, accompanied by some 
Christian captives, who are under- 
going all the rigours of slavery. They 
address him as follows :— 


FIRST CAPTIVE. 
From the royal gardens near, 
Where we work, we saw your Grace 
Lately going to the chase, 
And together we come here, 
At your feet, in tears, to throw us. 


SECOND CAPTIVE. 
’Tis the only consolation 
Heaven doth grant our situation. 


THIRD CAPTIVE. 
It, in this, doth pity show us. 


FERNANDO. 
Friends, come, let my arms enfold you ; 
And, God knows, if I, with these, 
Could your necks a moment ease 
Of the knots and bonds that hold you, 
They would give you liberty 
Even before myself. But Heaven 
May this punishment have given 
As a favour, it may be, 
As a blessing, if we knew it. 
Fate may better grow ere long ; 
No misfortune is so strong 
But that patience may subdue it. 
Bear with that whatever sorrow, 
Time, or fortune makes you see ; 
For that fickle deity, 
Now a flower, a corse to-morrow, 
Ever changing o’er and o’er— 
Your’s may alter in a trice ; 
But, oh! God, to give advice 
To the needy, and no more, 
Is not wisdom. I would give 
Gladly aught that would relieve you, 
But, alas, I’ve nought to give you ; 
You the want, my friends forgive. 
I, from Portugal, expect 
Succour—it will quickly come; 
Yours will be whatever sum 
May be sent for that effect. 
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He continues, by assuring them, 
that he only values liberty in order to 
give it to them, and bids them, in the 
name of God, return to their allotted 
tasks, in order to remove any grounds 
of complaints from their temporary 
masters. They accordingly retire, bless- 
ing him over and over again for his con- 
descension and kindness. Muley, who 
has been a spectator of the foregoing 
scene, thus addresses the Prince :— 


MULEY. 
I have stood with admiration, 
Seeing the humane affection 
With which you the deep dejection 
Of these captives’ situation 
Have relieved. 


FERNANDO. 
My grief was shown 
Truly for the hapless state 
Of these captives. By their fate 
I may learn to bear my own; 
It may be, perhaps, that some 
Day the lesson I may need. 
MULEY. 

Says your Highness this indeed ? 

FERNANDO. 
Born an Infante, I have come 
To be a slave; and thus, I fear, 
That from this, I yet may know 
Even a lower depth of woe ; 
For the distance is less near 
From an Infante, a king’s brother, 
And a captive, than can be 
*Twixt degrees of slavery. 
One day followeth another, 
And thus sorrow follows sorrow, 
Pains with pains thus intertwine. 

MULEY. 

Would no heavier pain were mine ! 


For you, your Highness, he con- 
tinues, will in a few days return to your 
native country, and thus happily ter- 
minate the cause of your forebodings. 
But for the removal of my source of 
unhappiness, there is no hope. Fer- 
nando replies that he has been now 
some time at the Court of Fez, and 
Muley has not given him any infor- 
mation as to the progress of his suit. 
Muley is divided between the secrecy 
which he owes to the Princess, and 
the confidence which he should re- 
pose in a friend to whom he is under 
such obligations, and endeavours to 
satisfy both by thus playing upon the 
name of his mistress :— 


Without equal is her scorn, 

So the grief my heart doth prove, 
For the Phenix and my love 
Were without their fellow born. 
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In seeing, hearing, and concealing 
A Phenix, is my every thought ; 
A Phenix every love-distraught 
Apprehension, fear, and feeling ; 
It is a Phenix that doth ope 

The source of every pain and tear. 
To feel I merit her, yet fear 

A Phenix, also is my hope. 

The passion that I late revealed 
Is now the Phenix, [ discover; 
Thus, as a friend, and as a lover, 

I both have spoken and concealed. [ Exit. 


Fernando sees very clearly through 
the thin disguise, but is interrupted in 
his remarks by the entrance of the 
King, who invites his presence to the 
cheering scene of the hunt :— 


THE KING. 
By this mountain’s brow your Highness 
Have I to overtake you ridden, 
That before the sun in coral 
And in pearly clouds is hidden, 
You the struggles of a tiger 
In the meshes might admire, 
For a circle now is closing 
Round it by the huntsmen. 


FERNANDO. 
Sire, 
Every moment art thou planning 
Means of pleasing me. If this 
Is the way thy slaves thou fétest, 
They will not their country miss. 


The King replies, that he cannot do 
too much to show his respect for a 
captive of such dignity. As they are 
withdrawing, Don Juan Coutino, who 
had continued the faithful companion 
of the Prince in his captivity, enters, 
and announces the entrance of the 
long-expected Portuguese vessel into 
the harbour :— 


DON JUAN, 

Come, my lord, unto the sea-shore, 

And behold the fairest creature 
That the hand of art e’er fashioned, 

Or the mystic power of nature, 
For, but now, a Christian galley 

To our port has come ; so fair, 
That although her darken’d bulwarks 

Black and mournful colours wear, 
Still, the wonder is, how sorrow, 

Thus, the eye, like gladness, charms, 
From her topmasts gaily flutter 

Portugal’s emblazoned arms ; 
Since their Infante is a captive, 

Thus they mourn his slavery— 
Thus express the people's sorrow, 

Though they come to set him free, 


Fernando has a presentiment that 
this is not the cause of the emblems of 
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sorrow which his friend describes. 
Enrique shortly afterwards enters, 
clothed in the deepest mourning, and 
holding an open paper in his hand. 
After asking permission of the King, 
the brothers embrace. Fernando in- 
quires the cause of Enrique’s mourn- 
ing, and says, if it only meant that he 
should continue in his captivity, a gala 
dress would be more in keeping with 
the cheerfulness with which he was 
determined to suffer everything for his 
country. The silence of Enrique, how- 
ever, when he inquires after the health 
of their brother, the King of Portugal, 
alarms him. Thou art mute, says 
Fernando. 


ENRIQUE. 

Since our sorrows, when repeated, 

Doubly touch affliction’s cord, 
I desire that you should feel them 

Only once. Attend, great lord, 

[ To the King. 

For, although a rustic palace 

This wild rugged mountain be, 
Still, I ask you, give me audience, 

To this captive liberty, 
And attention to my tidings. 

Torn, and tempest-tossed, the fleet 
Which, with empty pride, so lately 

Trod the waves beneath its feet, 
Leaving here in Africa— 

Thine and his own thoughts the prey— 
The Infante’s person taken, 
Back to Lisbon took its way. 
From the moment that King Edward 
Heard the tragic news he pined, 
For his heart was covered over 

With a sadness, and his mind 
Passing from the melancholy 

Which oppressed it first, gave way 
To a lethargy, and dying, 

Gave the lie to those who say 
Human sorrows are not mortal— 

(Ah! how vainly this is said !) 
For our brother, Don Fernando, 

For the King himself is dead ! 


This sudden intelligence not only 
overwhelms the affectionate heart of 
Fernando, but moves even the King of 
Fez to a momentary tenderness; En- 
rique proceeds with his narration, and 
mentions that the last wishes of the 
late monarch, as inserted in his will, 
were that, for the ransom of Don Fer- 
nando, Ceuta should be forthwith sur- 
rendered to the Moors; Don Alphon- 
so, who has mounted the throne of 
Portugal, has given him full authority 
to carry this project into execution, 


and he is about entering into this 
matter, and referring to the powers 
which he carries with him, when he is 
interrupted by Fernando. As the 
tragic circumstances of the drama 
arise out of the determination ex- 
pressed by Fernando in this speech, it 
would be desirable to give it in full, 
but its extreme length forbids us. 
For ourselves, we do not see anything 
in this address but what is worthy of 
a high spirited gentleman, patriot, and 
Christian ; but to those who would be 
inclined to follow the opinion of Sis- 
mondi, who on other occasions has 
stigmatised such sentiments as fanatical 
and extravagant, we would say with 
the French writer already quoted, that 
those who condemn the expression of 
religious enthusiasm, and an exagge- 
rated idea of personal and national 
honour in Calderon, condemn every- 
thing that constitutes the originality 
and truth, the soul, the strength, and 
the grandeur of the Spanish drama.* 

A few passages will show the spirit 
and tendency of the speech above re- 
ferred to. Fernando, after referring 
to the clause in his brother's will di. 
recting the surrender of Ceuta for his 
ransom, which he insists could never 
have been the literal intention of the 
late monarch, but only an extreme 
testimony to the intense anxiety which 
he felt for the liberation of his brother, 
and that to effect this object the most 
extraordinary sacrifices should be made, 
short of compromising their honour and 
their religion, thus continues. — Would 
it be right, he says, to abandon a city 
which professes the true faith, and 
which has consecrated so many churches 
to the service of God ?— 


That these sovereign temples, which 

Are the Atlases of Heaven, 

All their golden glories rich, 

Where the sun of grace is shining, 
Should give place to Moorish shades, 
And that their opposing crescents, 
Through the churches’ long arcades, 
Thus should make these sad eclipses ? 

Is it right the sacred walls 

Of their chapels become stables, 

And their holy altars stalls ? 

Or if this should not so happen, 

Turn to mosques! My cheek grows pale; 
Here my tongue grows mute with horror, 
Here my frightened breath doth fail, 
Here the anguish overwhelms me ; 


* « Etudes sur le Drame Espagnol.—p. 5,” 
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For the thought doth through me send 
Such a thrill, my heart is cloven, 
And my hair doth stand on end, 
And my body trembles over, 

For it was not the first time 

Stalls and stables gave a lodging 
Unto God. But oh! the crime 

Of becoming mosques! It seemeth 
Like an epitaph—a wide 

Mark of infamy undying— 

Saying, here did God abide, 

And the Christians now deny it, 
Giving it a gift instead 

To the demon! Scarcely ever 

(As is ordinarily said) 

Does a man offend another 

In his own house. Can it be, 
Crime should enter thus God’s mansion, 
To offend him there? and we— 
We ourselves become his escort— 
We admit his impious rout— 

And, to let the demon enter, 
Driving the Almighty out ? 


He continues for some time longer 
thus reasoning upon the religious as- 
pect of the contemplated surrender of 
this Christian city, and then refers in 
a spirit of humanity and equality, 
which too seldom finds expression on 
the Spanish stage, to the injustice of 
sacrificing the interests and happiness 
of many for the preservation of the life 
of one person, however exalted his 
rank and station :— 


Who amI? Am I then greater 
Than a man? for if to be 

An Infante makes distinction, 
I'm aslave. Nobility 

Cannot be a slave’s advancement. 
I am one; then wrong is he 
Who doth call me an Infante. 
And, if so, who gives advice, 
That the poor life of a captive 
Should be sold at such a price? 
Death is but the loss of being, 

I lost mine amid the fight ; 

That being gone, my life departed— 
Being dead, it is not right 

That so many lives should perish 
For the ransom of a corse! 

So, these vain and idle powers, 
Thus I tear without remorse. 


He accordingly destroys the written 
authority which Enrique had brought 
then, turning to surrender of Ceuta; 
then, turning to the King, he submis- 
sively presents himself as his slave. 
To his brother he says, “* Return, En- 
rique, to Portugal, and say that I lie 
buried here in Africa as in my grave ; 
for I shall so fashion my life for the fu- 


ture as ifin reality I had died.” And 
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then concludes with this passionate ad- 
dress to all things, animate and inani- 
mate around him :— 


Christians, dead is Don Fernando; 
Moors, a slave to you remains ; 
Captives, you have a companion, 
Who to-day doth share your pains ; 
Heavens, a man restores your churches 
Back to holy calm and peace ; 
Sea, a wretch remains, with weeping 
All your billows to increase ; 
Mountains, on ye dwells a mourner 
Like the wild beasts soon to grow ; 
Wind, a poor man with his sighing 
Doubleth all that thou canst blow; 
Earth, a corse within thy entrails 
Comes to-day to lay his bones. 

For King, brother, Moors and Christians, 
Sun and moon, and starry zones, 
Wind and sea, and earth and heaven, 

Wild beasts, hills—let this convince 
All of ye, in pains and sorrows, 

How to-day a Constant Prince 
Loves the Catholic faith to honour, 

And the law of God to hold. 


The wrath of the King may be con- 
ceived at this unexpected frustration 
of all his wishes, at the very moment 
when they were about being fulfilled 
but for the obstinacy of Fernando. 
The martyrdom of the unfortunate 
Prince now begins. He is compelled 
to kiss the King’s feet; he is forced 
to endure the most insulting and op- 
= epithets ; and he 1s, finally, 
nanded over to Selim, the officer who 
has the slaves under his immediate con- 
trol, with directions that, in no respect, 
should his treatment be different from 
that of the others; black bread, with 
brackish water, is to be his food; a 
humid dungeon his sleeping place; and 
the convict dress, instead of the rich 
and appropriate raiment which he had 
been hitherto permitted to wear. With 
these orders he is led away. Enrique 
is allowed to return to Portugal, with 
the King's defiance and challenge to 
the Portuguese to come and rescue 
their prince, and the scene closes with 
the secret determination of Muley now, 
at length, to show his gratitude by res- 
cuing Fernando from his miserable 
condition. 

The next scene presents Don Fer- 
nando working in the King’s garden, 
dressed as a slave and in chains. Other 
slaves are seen engaged upon their 
various tasks, and so little conscious 
are they of the presence of the prince 
that they sing snatches of a romance 
of which he himself is the hero :— 
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To the conquest of Tangiers, 
’Gainst the tyrant King of Fez, 
The Infante Don Fernando, 
Did the king his brother send, 


Affected at so strange an incident, he 
gives way a little to his feelings; when 
they encourage him to bear his brief 
captivity with patiencé, as the prince, 
Don Fernando, had promised to libe- 
rate all the captives, and to bring them 
back with him to their native country. 
One of the slaves, whose duty it was 
to water the flowers, requests Fernando 
to assist him in that occupation, and 
to fill two pails of water at the pond, 
to which Fernando consenting, retires. 
Shortly after, his faithful friend and 
follower, Don Juan Coutino, enters 
the garden in search of him, and asks 
the very captives to whom he had been 
speaking if they had seen him, to which, 
of course, they reply in the negative. 
On his return, carrying the two pails 
of water, he is at once recognised by 
Don Juan, whose sudden exclamation 
reveals his rank to the astonished cap- 
tives. Fernando regrets this, as he 
had hoped to live unknown among bis 
fellow-sufferers, sharing all their la- 
bours and trials. They full at his feet, 
ask pardon for their unintentional dis- 
respect, and address him by his titles. 
He raises them up, assures them that 
they have not offended him, and re- 
fuses to have any title but that of their 
fellow-captive and friend. This scene 
is terminated by the entrance of Zara, 
with a basket, in which she directs the 
captives to collect some flowers for the 
Princess, who is about entering the 
garden. Fernando volunteers to un- 
dertake this duty, and he retires, fol- 
lowed respectfully by the others. As 
they go out at one side the Princess 
Phenix and her attendant, Rosa, en- 
ter at the other. 


PHENIX. 
Have you ordered they should choose me 
Some fresh flowers ? 


ZARA. 
I so have ordered. 


PHENIX. 

In my troubled and disordered 

State, their colours may amuse me. 
ROSA. 

Lady, I in wonder lose me, 

Seeing fantasies continue 

Thus to melancholy win you. 
ZARA, 

What controls thee thus, what law ? 
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PHENIX. 
Ah, it was no dream I saw 
When I lay with frozen sinew, 
But my own impending woe. 
When a wretch doth dream with pleasure 
That he owns some wished for treasure, 
Zara, I avow and know 
That his bliss is only seeming ; 
But if he continues dreaming 
That his fortune hath forsaken, 
And that ruin hath o’ertaken, 
Though both good and evil wind 
Through his dreams, the wretch doth find 
But the last when he doth waken! 


In this mood she is startled by the 
appearance of Fernando returning with 
the flowers. ‘‘ Why art thou so dis- 
turbed ?” asks the Prince. ‘ At seeing 
you,” she replies, *¢ in such a miserable 
condition.” ** Ah! I can believe that 
true,” says Fernando, and thus con- 
tinues :— 


FERNANDO. 
Wishing, lady, upon you 
To attend in humble duty, 
I have brought thee flowers, whose beauty 
Typify my fate, senora, 
They are born with Aurora, 
And they perish ere the dew. 


PHENIX. 

When this marvel came to light 

It was given a fitting name. 
FERNANDO. 

Is not every flower the same 

That I bear thee in this plight ? 


PHENIX. 
It is true, but say whose spite 
Caused this novelty ? 


FERNANDO. 
My fate 

PHENIX. 

Is it then so strong ? 
FERNANDO. 
So great :— 

PHENIX. 

You afflict me. 


FERNANDO. 
Do not grieve. 
PHENIX. 
Why ? 
FERNANDO. 
Because a man doth live 
Death and fortune’s abject mate. 


PHENIX, 
Are you not Fernando ? 
FERNANDO, 
Yes. 
PHENIX. 
Changed by what ? 
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FERNANDO. 
The laws that wring 
Captive souls. 
PHENIX. 
By whom ? 
FERNANDO. 
The King. 

PHENIX. 


FERNANDO. 
My life he doth possess, 


PHENIX. 
To-day I saw him thee caress. 


FERNANDO. 
And yet he doth abhor me now. 


PHENIX. 

How can it be that he and thou 

So late conjoined, twin stars of light, 
But one short day could disunite ? 


FERNANDO. 
These flowers have come to tell thee how. 


The exquisite sonnet with which 
Fernando illustrates his meaning, as 
well as the succeeding one by the 
Princess, are, as Bouterwek remarks, 
so beautiful and so perfectly in Culde- 
ron’s style, that we must gratify the 
reader with the original, however dan- 
gerous it may be to our own humble 
version. 


Estas, que fueron pompa y alegria, 

Despertando al albor de la manana, 

A la tarde serén lastima vana, 

Durmiendo en brazos de la noche fria. 
Este matiz, que al cielo desafia, 

Tris listado de oro, nieve y grana, 

Sera escarmiento de la vida humana, 

Tanto se emprende en termino de un dia 
A florecer las rosas madrugaron, 

Y para envejecerse florecieron, 

Cuna y sepulcro en un boton hallaron. 
Tales los hombres sus fortunas vieron, 

En un dia nacieron y espiraron ; 

Que pasados los siglos, horas fueron. 


These flowers awoke in beauty and delight, 
At early dawn when stars began to set-— 
At eve they leave us but a fond regret— 
Locked in the cold embraces of the night. 
These shades that shame the rainbow’s arch 
of light, 
Where gold and snow in purple pomp 
are met, 
All give a warning man should not for- 
get, 
When one briefday can darken things 
so bright. 
*Tis but to wither that the roses bloom— 
’Tis to grow old they bear their beau- 
teous flowers— 


One crimson bud their cradle and their 
tomb, 
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Such are man’s fortunes in this world of ours ; 

They live, they die, one day doth end 
their doom, 

For ages past but seem to us like hours! 


PHENIX. 
Horror, terror, make me fear thee ; 
I nor wish to see nor hear thee. 
Be thou then the first of those 
Whose woe hath scared another’s woes, 


FERNANDO. 
And the flowers ? 


PHENIX. 
If they can bear thee 
Emblems of mortality, 
Let them broken, scattered be, 
They must know my wrath alone. 


FERNANDO. 
For what fault must they atone ? 


PHENIX. 
Like to stars they seem to me ; 


FERNANDO, 
Then you do not wish them ? 


PHENIX. 
No; 
All their rosy light I scorn. 


FERNANDO. 
Why? 
PHENTX. 
A woman is, when born, 
Subject to life’s common foe, 
And to fortune’s overthrow, 
Which methought the star did figure. 


FERNANDO. 
Are the stars like flowers ? 


PHENIX. 
’Tis so. 


FERNANDO. 
This I do not see, although 
I myself have wept their rigour. 


PHENIX. 
Listen. 


FERNANDO, 
Speak, 1 wish to know. 


PHENIX. 

Eos rasgos de luz, esas centellas, 
Que cobran con amagos superiores 
Alimentos del sol en resplandores, 
Aquello viven, que se duelen dellas, 

Flores nocturnas son, aunque tan bellas, 
Efimeras padecen sus ardores : 
Pues si un dia es el siglo de las flores, 
Una noche es la edad de las estrellas, 

De esa pues primavera fugitiva 
Fa nuestro mal, ya nuestro bien se infiere, 
Registro es nuestro, 6 muera el sol, 6 viva. 

? Que duracion habra, que el hombre espere ? 
? O qué mudanza habré, que no reciba 
De astro, que cada noche nace y muere ? 
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PHENIX. 
These points of light, these sparkles of pure 
fire, 

Their twinkling splendours boldly torn 

away 

From the reluctant sun’s departing ray, 
Live when the beams in mournful gloom 

retire. 
These are the flowers of night that glad 
Heaven's choir, 

And over the vault their transient odours 

lay. 

For if the life of flowers is but one day, 
In one short night the brightest stars expire. 
But still we ask the fortunes of our lives, 

Even from this flattering spring-tide of 

the skies— 

"Tis good or ill, as sun or star survives. 
Oh! what duration is there? who relies 

Upon a star? or hope from it derives, 

That every night is born again and dies ? 

[ Exit. 


We must now hasten to the catas- 
trophe. Muley, who had been waiting 
for the departure of the Princess, now 
advances, and, in a speech too long 
for insertion, offers Fernando the 
means of escaping. Before the prince 
has time either to accept or reject the 
proposition, the King enters the gar- 
den, and Fernando and Muley, to quiet 
suspicion, separate. This has the con- 
trary effect. The king, seeing their 
confusion, at once suspects the nature 
of their conversation, and in an artful 
address to his general, wherein he pre- 
tends that there is a conspiracy among 
the captives to liberate the prince, 
throws upon him the entire responsi- 
bility of securing his person; and thus 
makes Muley’s fidelity to himself a 
point ofhonour. His struggles between 
gratitude and loyalty are very well de- 
scribed ; his reply to Fernando, who, 
after the departure of the king, re- 
joins him :— 

Suffering 
In a blind and dark confusion, 
And between my friend and king ; 
Seeing friendship thus and honour, 
With each other battling ; 
If to thee I should be loyal, 
I to him must traitor be ; 
If to him continue faithful, 
Fail in gratitude to thee. 


Fernando advises him to obey the 
laws of honour rather than yield to the 
dictates of friendship; and promises, 
in order to preserve that honour intact, 
that even should another person offer 
him his freedom, he will not accept it. 
This generosity decides the fluctuating 
Moor. He presses the Prince to accept 
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the proposed means of escape, and it 
is only by the firm determination of 
Fernando that he reluctantly desists. 
At this point the second act terminates. 

The third act opens with an appeal 
to the mercy of the king, by Muley, 
who, although prevented from assist- 
ing Fernando in the way that he would 
wish, by the honourable scruples of the 
Prince himself, still does not neglect 
doing whatever else is in his power 
towards mitigating the severity of his 
treatment. His description of the con- 
dition of the unfortunate Fernando is 
very vivid ;— 


MULEY. 
Fernando, whose unhappy fate 
Survives his glory, once so great, 
Still lives, but in such abject thrall, 
That him the wondering world doth call 
A miracle of adverse fate, 
Feeling the wrath—a better word 
Perhaps would be the boundless power— 
Of thy imperial crown, my lord, 
And victim of his pride—this hour 
Doth feel a misery so abhorred, 
That he in such a place doth lie 
So lonely and so vile, that I 
Will not offend your ears to name; 
And there, infirm, and poor, and lame, 
He asketh alms from passers-by ; 
For as your orders were that he 
Should sleep but in a dungeon’s murk, 
And on your steeds attendant be, 
And in the prison quarters work ; 
And none should give him food, we see 
Him so reduced from what he has been, 
His pallid cheek so worn and wan; 
His tottering limbs, that make him lean 
Upon a staff; all changed or gone 
His princely air, his royal mien ; 
Passing the chilly night away 
In stony cells, as he begun, 
Still firm in his resolve. When play, 
At length, the pure beams of the sun, 
Who is the father of the day, 
His fellow-slaves (how grieved thereat !) 
Upon a miserable mat, 
Lifting him, place him, worn and weak, 
Upon (since I the name must speak) 
A dung-heap! for neglect begat 
A state so loathsome, none will let 
Him near their homes; and so he lies, 
A sight no eye can e’er forget. 
Shuddering, the gazer from him flies, 
Nor feels compassion, nor regret. 


Muley proceeds at still greater 
length to describe the piteous condition 
of the unfortunate captive, to which 
the King merely replies ‘*’Tis well.” 
His daughter also comes to implore his 
mercy and forgiveness for the prince, 
whom he interrupts with the common 
argument by which tyrants of all ages 
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and countries endeavour to excuse the 
treatment that the martyrs of patriot- 
ism, of conscience, and of liberty, al- 
ways receive at their hands. 


KING. 
Oh! Phenix, cease, be silent, stay, 
Who is it that Fernando then 
Thus makes an outcast among men ? 
Thus slowly killeth day by day ; 
If he, for being madly brave, 
And obstinate in a wild resolve, 
Thus pines away, a lonely slave, 
And sees the tardy days revolve— 
*Twas he himself the sentence gave, 
Not I who doomed him to this woe ; 
Is it not in his power to go 
From out this misery and live? 
A word can do it. 


A messenger enters and announces 
the approach of two ambassadors, one 
from the King of Portugal, the other 
from the King of Morocco. They 
enter and pay their respects to the 
King of Fez. They prove to be Al- 
phonso and Tarudante themselves. 
The former declares the object of his 
mission to be, that since Don Fernando 
cannot be brought to consent to the 
surrender of Ceuta, the value of that 
city should be estimated, twice the 
amount of which the King of Portugal 
offers for his ransom. ‘This proposal 
he makes in a friendly spirit, says Al- 
phonso, still speaking in his character 
of ambassador. 


ALPHONSO. 
Which if you refuse, with bolder 
Front he'll come to set him free, 
For upon the smooth-white shoulder 
Yonder of the labouring sea, 
Towns arise amid the water 
Of a thousand war-ships built, 
And he swears with fire and slaughter 
Him to free, and thee subd ue— 
Leaving all these bright plains covered 
O’er with crimson blood, so that 
What the rising sun discovered 
Green-hued emeralds dewy wet, 
He will leave behind him lying 
Rubies red when he doth set. 


Tarudante thinks this threat an in- 
sult to the whole Moorish race, and 
accordingly takes up the gauntlet. Not 
to be outdone by the Christian ambas- 
sador in oriental boasting, he improves 
upon the characteristic fancy in the 
last lines of Alphonso’s speech. Let 
your King come hither, he says :— 
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But in a space 
Shorter than from night till morn, 
He will see his veins’ warm purple 
Soon these verdant hills adorn ; 
So that even the heavens will think 
They must have forgot to form 
Any flower except the pink. 


The two kings are about settling 
their dispute by a direct appeal to 
arms, but are prevented by the King 
of Fez, who, on discovering the rank 
of the pretended ambassadors, offers 
them both the hospitality of his court. 
Alphonso declines the proposed cour- 
tesy, and says he but waits the answer 
to his proposal. It is given very 
promptly and very briefly, and is a 
direct refusal. He then declares war, 
and, as he retires, hopes soon to termi- 
nate his quarrel with Tarudante in the 
field. The latter then declares that 
the object of his visit to the court of 
Fez is to claim the promised hand of 
the princess, and to bring her with 
him to Morocco as his affianced bride. 
The impending war prevents his mak- 
ing any stay in Fez, and it is finally 
arranged that the princess is to ac- 
company him escorted by a guard of 
honour, the command of which is given 
to her unhappy and despairing lover 
Muley. 

The next scene represents a street 
in Fez; Fernando, now in the last stage 
of decrepitude and decay, is borne in 
by Don Juan, Brito, and some other 
captives, and placed upon a mat in the 
sunshine. Fernando in a gentle and 
feeble voice addresses them, and then 
raising his thoughts to God, he ex- 
presses his gratitude to him for the 
common gifts of nature. 

FERNANDO. 

Place me here where I can view, 

With gladdened heart and will subdued, 

The cloudless light of heaven’s pure blue ; 

O mighty Lord! so great and good, 

To thee what boundless thanks are due! 

When Job, as I, in anguish lay, 

He curses on the day did pray, 

But then it was because of sin 

Which he had been engendered in; 

But I, far different, bless the day 

For all the graces God doth cheer 

Our hearts through it—for it is clear 

That every beauteous roseate hue, 

And every beam that gilds the blue 

But living tongues of fire appear 

To praise and bless him without end.* 


* This idea is more beautifully developed in the singular play of Calderon, 
The Purgatory of Saint Patrick,” a complete translation of which, by the present 
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All the captives but Don Juan and 
Brito have now to leave him, it being 
the hour of resuming their labour in 
the garden. Don Juan shortly after 
goes away in search of food. In his 
absence the King, the Princess his 
daughter, and the King of Morocco, 
enter the street and ap proach the 
place where Fernando is lying. To 
prove how comple tely he had overcome 
every feeling of earthly vanity and 
pride, he asks even the ‘King and his 
attendants for charity :— 


Give a wretch in charity 

Some relief, however scant, 

Look, a fellow-man am I, 

In affliction and in want, 

And with very hunger die. 

Men, take pity on a man; 

Wild beasts pity one another ; 
Will not man a suffering brother ? 


This submission appears to the King 
to be merely the effect of obstinacy 
and affectation. Does thy submission 
arise, he asks him, from humility or 
determination? ‘The re P ly of Fer- 
nando,” says Sismondi, “is ‘wholly in 
the oriental style. It is not by argu- 
ments, nor, indeed, by sentiments 
of compassion, that he attempts to 
touch his master; but by that ex- 
uberance of poetical images which was 
regarded as real eloquence by the Ara- 
bians, and which was, perhaps, more 
likely to touch a Moorish king than a 
discourse more appropriate to Nature 
and circumstances.” The address of 
Fernando, in the original, runs to the 
length of one hundred and seventy 
lines. We can only make room for 
ae of the more poetical passages. 

~aking of mercy, almost in the spirit 
of Shakspe: are, that— 


“Tt becomes 
The crowned monarch better than his crown.” 


He thus gives his idea of the royal na- 
ture and “the dignity of the name of 
66 king ” some 


For even ’mong brutes and beasts of prey 
This name, authority so ample 

Does in its wondrous way enforce, 

That, by a certain law, obedience 

Follows in Nature’s usual course ; 

And thus, within his rude republics, 

We read the lion-king doth reign, 

Who, when his horrid front he wrinkleth, 
And crowns him with his royal mane, 
Feels pity, for he ne’er abuseth 

Whatever prey his wrath hath slain, 

So on the sea’s salt foam the dolphin, 
Who is the king of fish, we're told, 
Worketh upon his azure shoulder, 

In scales of silver and of gold, 

The shape of crowns; and we behold him, 
When the wild tempest shrieks with glee, 
Bear on his back the sinking seaman, 
Lest he should perish in the sea. 

The eagle, too, so proud and noble, 

He, with his tuft of plumes upcurled, 
Diadem-like, by winds, is king 

Of all the birds that from this world 

Rise to salute the sun in heaven ; 

And he, through pity just and brave, 
Downwards darts, lest man in drinking 
Should, amid the silver wave, 

Drink his death ; for o’er the crystal 

Oft the snake his poison flings, 

Which he scatters by the motion 

Of his disturbing beak and wings. 

So 'mong plants and precious stones 

Is extended and deciphered 

This imperial law of thrones. 

The pomegranate which overshoots, 
Crowned with flowers, the topmast branches, 
Proof that it is queen of fruits, 

Withers all its poisoned berries, 

Which, like rubies, glisten through, 
Turning them to yellow topaz, 

Of a pale and sickly hue. 


writer, appeared some time ago in the pages of a Dublin periodical now extinct. 
This drama, as well as complete versions of those plays, detached scenes of which 
have already appeared in this Magazine, he hopes soon to publish in a convenient 
and, he trusts, acceptable form. ‘The passage in the ‘‘ Purgatory of St. Patrick” 


is as follows :— 


PATRICK, 

“Thou art of all created things, 
O Lord, the essence and the cause, 
The source and centre of all bliss ; 
What are those veils of woven light, 
Where sun, and moon, and stars unite, 
The purple morn—the spangled night— 
But curtains which thy mercy draws 
Between the heavenly world and this? 
The terrors of the sea and land, 
When all the elements conspire, 
The earth and water, storm and fire, 
Are but the shadows of thy hand; 
Do they not all in countless ways, 
The lightning’s flash, the howling storm, 


The dread volcano’s awful blaze, 
Proclaim thy glory and thy praise ? 
Beneath the sunny summer showers 
Thy love assumes a milder form, 

And writes its angel name with flowers; 
The wind that flies with winged feet 
Around the grassy gladdened earth, 
Seems but commissioned to repeat 

In echo's accents, silvery sweet, 

That thou, O Lord, didst give it birth; 
There is a tongue in every flame, 
There is a tongue in every wave, 

To them the bounteous godhead gave 
These organs but to spread his name !” 


Fl Purgatorio de San Patricio Jornada, |. 
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And the diamond, in whose presence 
Even the loadstone turns away 

From its beloved north, thus showing 
How its true king it doth obey, 

Is so noble, that the treason 

Of its lord it cannot hide, 

And its hardness, which the burin 
Finds too flinty to divide, 

Ofits own accord dissolveth 

Into small and shining dust. 


He then proceeds to apply those 
images in support of his prayer to the 
King, which is, that he should take 
pity on him, not, indeed, by granting 

im his life, but by condemning him 
to death in a more expeditious way 
than by the slow process of neglect 
and want. He has a new series of 
fancies to illustrate this part of his ap- 
peal, taken from the resemblance be- 
tween a cradle and a coffin; but they 
are much less poetical and more forced 
than those he has already given. He 
concludes by asking the King that if 
he will not listen to him through pity, 
let him do so through anger; and then 
with great ingenuity draws an argu- 

ument or illustration from all those 

images which, in the earlier part of 
his address, he had used for the other 
purpose :— 


If, through pity, thou dost slight 

This request, let anger move thee. 

Art thou a lion? then ’tis right, 

That thou roar and tear in pieces 

Him who in thy wrathful mood 

Injures, wrongeth, and offends thee. 

Art thou an eagle? then you should 
Wound with vengeful beak and talons 
Him who would dare despoil thy nest. 
Art thou a dolphin? then be herald 

Of storms to move the seaman’s breast, 
How that the sea this huge world furrows. 
Art thou a kingly tree? then show 
Through all your bare and naked branches, 
How wildly Time’s dark tempests blow— 
The ministers who work God’s vengeance. 
Art thou a diamond ? then by 

Thy own dust make deadliest poison, 
Weary thyself out in wrath ; but I, 
Though I suffer greater torments, 

Though I greater rigours see, 

Though I weep still greater anguish, 
Though I go through more misery, 
Though I experience more misfortunes, 
Though I more hunger must endure, 
Though my poor body have no covering 
But these few rags; and this impure 
Dungeon be still my only dwelling, 

All for the faith my soul derides ; 

For it is the sun that lights me, 

For it is the star that guides ! 


All however isin vain. The King is 
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as inflexible as the Prince himself; no 
change is made in his condition, and 
he at length dies, the victim of his own 
high-spirited sense of honour; with a 
mind unshaken, and with an heroic 
constancy, says Mr. Ticknor, that sus- 
tains our interest in his fate to the 
last extremity. When it is too late, 
the Portuguese army intended for his 
liberation arrives. The news of his 
death has not yet transpired; and 
when his ghost appears to Alphonso 
and Enrique, the night the army effect 
a landing on the coast of Fez, dressed 
in the habit of the religious order to 
which he belonged, and with a burning 
torch in his hand, they are for a time 
ignorant that it is but his shade. The 
impression produced by this appari- 
tion, says Bouterwek, gives the finish- 
ing touch to the romantic pathos of 
the foregoing scenes. As Alphonso 
and Enrique are deliberating on the 
impending battle, a trumpet sounds, 
and the voice of Fernando is heard 
within :— 


FERNANDO. 
Great Alphonso, to the attack! war! war! 


ALPHONSO, 
Hear you not these mingled voices breaking 
The silence, and the swift sad night winds 
waking ? 
ENRIQUE. 
Yes, and with them, too, do I hear the rattle 
Of arms and trumpets charging to the battle. 


The ghost of Fernando then enters, 
in the manner above described, and 
promises them the assistance of heaven, 
He says he himself will lead them— 


And with this flame-bespangled 

Torch, from the streaming orient disentan- 
gled, 

Before the army gliding 

Thus shall I go, the light your footsteps 
guiding :— 


With their supernatural conductor they 
approach the walls of Fez. On their 
march they interrupt the escort under 
the command of Muley, and take pri- 
soners ‘T'arudante, the Princess Phenix, 
and Muley himself. To the sound of 
mournful music they advance towards 
the city, when Fernando disappears, 
telling them, with his farewell words, 
still to-effect his liberation. As they 
approach, the King and his attendants 
appear upon the walls. When the 
death of the Infante is announced, the 
Portuguese princes now understand 
2A 
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that it was the shade of their brother 
they had seen, and that his wishes were 
to a his mortal remains removed 
and buried in a Christian temple. An 
exchange is then made, the Moorish 

risoners being given up for the dead 
body of the Prince, whose coffin is let 
down with great reverence and solem- 
nity from the walls. The only condi- 
tion Alphonso imposes is that the King 
would grant his consent to the mar- 
riage of his daughter with Muley, as a 
reward for his friendly services towards 
Fernando. To this the King consents, 
at the same time granting freedom to 
all the Christian slaves then in Fes. 


Slingsby in Scotland. 
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them, and partly the audience, accord- 
ing to the usual termination of Spanish 
plays, when a short epilogue is gene- 
rally put into the mouth of one of the 
principal characters; the coffin of the 
martyred Prince is tenderly raised 

To the solemn sound and sweet 

Of trumpets’ and the drums’ low music— 


and is borne on the shoulders of his 
late companions in captivity to the 
ships. The marvellous conclusion of 
the whole, says Mr. Ticknor, by which 
his consecrated remains are saved from 
Moorish contamination, is in full peep 
ing with the romantic pathos and hig 

wrought enthusiasm of the scenes that 


Then, as Alphonso partly addresses _lead to it. 


SLINGSBY IN SCOTLAND. 
Carrigbawn, August 26th, 1851. 


Anp so, my dear Anthony, you want to know what took me to Scotland. Now 
I must say that, according to my notions of liberty, an honest gentleman may, 
if the fancy takes him, exercise his powers of locomotion in any direction and to 
any extent, without being called to account either by impertinent strangers or 
inquisitive friends. How know you, Mr. Poplar, what reason I may have for 
touring? I may be bilious, or splenetic, or dyspeptic. I may be wrong in my 
liver, or, worse still, in my heart—(Heigh ho! Anthony, you know nothing of 
this derangement). Let me tell you, that for an atrabilarious man who sits 
much over his books, there is nothing of such recuperative efficacy as travel ; 
insomuch that the learned Rhasis, in his second tract, prescribeth ‘ Mutare de 
loco in locum, itinera et voiagia longa et indeterminata, et hospitare in diversis 
diversoriis ;” and entirely with this agreeth the great physician Celsus, who en- 
joineth to the melancholick, “* Varium vite genus ;” and, to live sometimes in 
the country and sometimes in the city. Then, again, ifthe disease be love- 
melancholy, there is nothing for it but travel. The worthy Savonarola 
declares his conviction on this head, to say nothing of the highest of all authori- 
ties on the subject, I mean, of course, Ovid, who took a tour all the way to 
Athens (as did likewise that other master of the art of love, Propertius), as an 
antidote to the tender passion ;— 
“* Magnum iter ad doctas proficisci cogor Athenas, 
Ut me longa gravi solvat amore via.” 

How know you, Mr. Poplar, that I may not have gone gadding, not by reason 
of any distemper of mind or body, but rather from being uncommonly well in 
both,—‘‘ mens sana in corpore sano,”—the very best possible case for a man to be 
in who wishes to enjoy travel and be stimulated and charmed with variety. And 
as that delectable old rolling-stone, Fynes Morison, says, somewhere, ‘‘ Peregri- 
nation charms our senses with such unspeakable and sweet variety, that some 
count him unhappy that never travelled, and pity his case that, from his cradle 
to his old age, beholds the same still—still, still the same, the same.” 

Well, Anthony, I fear that you will be scarce satisfied with my reserve touch- 
ing my touring; and I think I hear you pressing me, as Poins did the fat old 
knight at the Boar’s Head, in Eastcheap—“ Come, your reason, Jack, your 
reason ?” 

Now I might answer you as Falstaff did his interrogator, —* What, upon com- 
pulsion? No, were I at the strappado, or all the racks in the world, I would 
not tell you on compulsion. Give you areason on compulsion! If reasons were 
as plenty as blackberries I would give no man a reason on compulsion.” 

Vell, then, as I have reduced you to a proper state of submission, you shall 
know all about it in a trice. The cause of my rambling arose in this manner. 
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But I must rest my fingers for a moment, and then I shall tell you on another 
sheet of paper. 


«For mercy’s sake, my dear Bridget, do step down stairs and find out what 
is the matter. Pluto is barking as if the house were beset with thieves. Hiollo! 
there goes the hall bell—make haste or the wire will be snapped in pieces. In 
the name of wonder who can be coming here at this time of night ?” 

Bridget was soon at the door, and having interrogated the person outside, she 

roceeded to open it. By the time I came down, for I had just retired to my 
Sohsnen for the night, two figures stood in the hall, and, as 1 brought the light 
of my taper to bear on them, I discovered they were no others than Jack Bishop 
and my cousin Absalom Freke. 

«‘ In heaven’s name, Jack,” said I, “what is all this about? No one ill I 
trust? Nothing wrong, eh?” 

«* Don’t be alarmed, Jonathan,” said Jack, with an affectation ofmock solemnity 
that at once reassured me. ‘‘ Compose yourself—do now—there’s a good soul.” 

«* Absalom,” said I to his companion, ‘‘ will you condescend to inform me to 
what I am indebted for the honour of this very seasonable visit ?” 

“Don’t say a word about it, my dear fellow,” said Jack, anticipating the 
answer of the other. ‘‘ We are always ready to oblige you, and should not have 
minded dropping in if it were midnight.” 

I saw it was hopeless to make Jack explain himself till it should be his own 
good pleasure to do so; I accordingly led the way to the parlour. 

‘In the first place, Jonathan, be so good as to get usa glass of cherry brandy, 
for I assure you these summer nights are very chilly, and we intercepted a most 
unreasonable amount of dew, which might have been very useful to the earth, but 
was quite thrown away upon us.” 

«« By the way, Jonathan,” added Absalom, “ you may as well take off your 
night-cap, for I guess you are not likely to make much use of it for some time. 
We have no objection, however, to your robe de chambre at present.” 

I placed the liqueur on the table, when Jack helped himself, and hobbed- 
nobbed Absalom, which the other returned with inimitable coolness. Seeing my 
patience nearly worn out, Bishop opened the matter of his visit. 

‘**Do you chance to have a change of linen in the house ?” 

* And a second pair of—ahem—unutterables?” added Absalom. 

**T have both. Pray, gentlemen, have you any particular desire to take an 
inventory of my wardrobe? If you are in want of anything of that sort, or an 
old rackcomb, or tooth-brush, I shall be happy to accommodate you.” 

“Come, Jack,” said Absalom, “ you must not try Jonathan too far. Tell him 
at once what brought us.” 

** Well then, Jonathan, we merely turned in to ask you to step up to town 
with us to-night in the mail. Nay, hear me out, my dear fellow. You must 
know that Absalom and I have made up our minds to have a run through the 
Scotch Highlands, and we cannot possibly go without you. The Ariel sails to- 
morrow at noon, so there is no time to be lost. Bridget will put a few neces- 
saries in your bag while you dress yourself for the journey.” 

** And then we shall have half-an-hour or so to discuss our arrangements over 
a glass of toddy and a cigar,” added Absalom. 

Were I disposed to resist I should have found it no easy matter to do so effee- 
tually ; but in truth the proposition chimed in agreeably enough with my own 
inclinations, A few minutes sufficed to pack my bag and put me in travelling 
order ; in the same time a cheerful fire was kindled in the grate, whereon a 
small copper kettle commenced to sing most pleasingly, and on my return to the 
room we sat down to business. 

‘‘ Now listen to our arrangements,” said Bishop. ‘‘ Absalom here, who is a 
mighty traveller by sea and land, and has a wonderful genius for topography 
and accounts, shall be purse-bearer and cicerone. He shall have unlimited 
powers—fiscal and geographical ; he shall discourse hosts and hostesses; reason 
with waiters; coax chambermaids to take the best care of us by night ; he shall 
prescribe our routes—dictate our outgoings and incomings—project our dinners 
—and pay our bills——_” 

«¢ And in consideration of these manifold services,” said Absalom, “he is ta 
travel free of all charges and expenses.” 
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*T said not that, Absalom—T said not that,” cried Jack Bishop, laughing ; 
‘*but I said that you were to carry the purse and settle the accounts.” 

** And that,” added I, ‘‘ with a little good management on his part, will be, I 
suppose, much the same thing. Well, what is to be your office, Jack ?” 

**Oh, as for me, you see I shall have a world of things to do. I shall have to 
minister to the delectation of all eee ; I shall put myself en rapport with 
everything which may afford eels shall say agreat many good things, and 
eat a great many good things; I shall have a bright look-out for all beautiful 
objects of nature, animate and inanimate; I shall sing songs, tell stories, and do 
my share of the flirting with any s sentimental young ladies whom Heaven shall 
be pleased to throw in our way. I shall have a terrible hard task of it, 
shan’t I?” 

« And now, Jonathan,” said Absalom, “hear your vocation.” 

** Well,” said Bishop, “ in the first place, you are to be our 4 peel 

‘There can be no vocation more honourable,” said I, “and 1 accept it with 

ride. Some of the choicest spirits, the most genial, the most social, the best 
informed men, and the most agreeable companions I have ever met, belonged to 
the fourth estate.” 

** You say true, Jonathan, and you must take care to approve yourself worthy 
of your position. It will be your duty to take down all the good things J say, 
and all the wise things that Absalom says. If you say any thing foolish yourself, 
you may in your discretion omit it. You must give some pretty descriptions of 
the country—a touch here and there—a light and a shade, a rock, or a tree, or 
a cascade; but remember that you are not to write a tour-book, but a tran- 
script of our sensations, our impressions, our moralisings upon all we see; be- 
sides, if you find yourself ‘i’ the vein,’ you may now and then tag a few rhymes 
together, or knock off a song, and if I’m in force, I shall sing it, and Absalom 
shall do audience and applaud.” 

“Upon my word, my friends, I think the arrangements are admirable. So 
— let us drink a bumper to our happy wanderings, before we start to meet the 
mail ” 

Thus it was, dear Anthony, that I set out for the Highlands upon as short 
notice and as scant preparation as even Yorick had for his sentimental journey. 
We all endeavoured to discharge the parts assigned to us as best we might. The 
shortcomings of each were, however, made up by the willing aid of the others ; 
and we have much to look back to with pleasure. We each jotted down what- 
ever occurred to him during the day, and compared notes in the evening. Thus 
we often were able to see the same object in different lights, according to our 
several tastes and habits of thought. My duty was to collect the opinions of all, 
and preserve the record of our transactions ; and as I am in a communicative 
vein, I may as well give you a peep at them. I find our first day’s touring 
thrown into a dramatic form as follows :— 


Scene, Crianlarich Inn, Pertusuire. 10 o'clock, p.m. A room up stairs. The 
tourists are seated at a table covered with a dirty cloth, whereon are the rem- 
nants of a demolished supper of ham rashers, a plate of bannocks, a bottle of 
whiskey, Sc. 


Bisnor (rises and hobbles over to the fire).—Ech, sirs, how my banes ache! 
gin I had anither mile to gang I doubt they wad na hae carried me. Pshaw! 
this comes of having an overfine ear. Here I am not twelve hours in these 
Highlands, and I have contracted the brogue incurably. Poke up the peat, 
Absalom, like a good youth, and let us have a wee bit licht. 

Ansatom.— My bones are well enough, but my jaws are aching consumedly ; 
tough work that flesh-grinding, Jonathan. 

Surxcsy.—W hy, rather so. That hog must have been a sturdy fellow in 
his day. I can now form some notion of the softness of pig iron. 

Bisuor.—I have a strong suspicion, could we get at his pedigree, he would 
turn out to be the very Calydonian boar that Meleager killed. 

Axssatom.—Oh, what a barbarous pun. Come, fill your glasses, and let me 
hear what you think of the Highlands. What have you on your notes, Jonathan. 

Surnessy (reads).—Dumbarton, Balloch, Loch Lomond, Ardvoirlich, Glen- 
falloch. 

Arsatom.—Dumbarton Rock has peculiar interest for Irishmen. A veracious 
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legend declares that St. Patrick, after preaching with great success through the 
surrounding country, was sailing down the Clyde to his native district, when the 
evil genii of the place spied him from the top of the hill on the right bank of the 
river. ‘ There goes that canting monk, Patrick the Psalm-singer, said one, * kid- 
napping every soul he meetsfrom us.” ‘Fling a wave over him,” said another, 
‘¢and wash him down into the lee-scuppers.” ** Catch the bald-headed gaberlunzie 
up in a guffaw of wind, and pitch him into the water,” said a third. Fling 
down a rock upon the ship,” said a fourth, “‘ and sink him and his crew to the 
——.” This last proposition took the fancy of the company mightily ; so they 
whipped the top off the hill as easily as you’d snap a man’s bonnet off his pow, 
and down they hurled it at the little vessel. They were capital fellows at throw- 
ing; but holy hands were watching to turn the rock aside, and it fell short of 
the ship and flopped into the water, where you saw one-half of it rising above 
the tide near Dumbarton. 

Bisnor.—At all events ’tis a picturesque rock, and rises with a fine effect 
from the Clyde. He must have been a daring fellow, that Crawford, who scaled 
it by night. Ay, and it is worth while scaling it now in the day time for the 
fine view one gets from its summit—the Clyde, the vale of the Leven, the hills 
of Arrochar, and Ben Lomond ; but, pass on, the town is not worth speaking 
of. There are some fine reaches along the Leven, and it is worthy of being 
celebrated by better lines than those of Smollet. 

AnsaLom.—I must say that the Leven appeared highly interesting just at the 
spot where we saw a couple of dozen young lassies washing clothes in its stream, 
with their garments tucked up tidily about them. 

Bisuor.—Poaching on my manor, Absalom! Be so good as to confine yowr- 
self to your own duties. What next, Jonathan? 

Surncspy.—From Jumbarton by railway to Balloch. 

Bishor.—Pas» ill that over, Jonathan. Railways are the bane of all sight- 
seeing tourists. They are very well to transport you from place to place, but 
the interval is all a blank. Cuttings that shut out the scenery from your view, 
while, when you do get a glimpse of the country, it seems fleeing away from 
you—trees, hills, streams, and houses all hurrying by without leaving one lasting 
impression on the memory. Whistling, screaming, snorting, and puffing of the 
engine ; rattling and swaying of the carriages; helter-skelter, hurry, and con- 
fusion banish all contemplation and musing. Now for Loch Lomond. 

Siinossy (reads).—*‘ The bright sun ofa lovely fervid summer day shone down 
upon us as we stepped on board the vessel that traverses daily the Queen of 
Scottish Lakes. What pen shall describe its beauties, what eye could weary of 
its ever-varying charms! as we clove the ample expanse of its southern waters—” 

Bisuop.—Well, well, my dear Jonathan, I make no doubt you have written 
a very glowing description, but we will not trouble you for it just at present ; 
but tell us briefly what you think of it. 

Sunespy.—I think that, take it all in all, it has a mass and variety of beauties 
crowded on its bosom and along its shores that render it surpassingly beautiful. 
An epitome of all that is sublime, bold, and grand, of all that is peaceful, soft, and 
rich, it reminds one of the congregated images of natural loveliness which 
Hogg has grouped together with such poetic splendour in his exquisite legend 
of Kilmeny, in the ‘‘ Queen’s Wake” :— 

“She saw a sun on a summer sky, 
And clouds of amber sailing by ; 
A lovely land beneath her lay, 
And that land had glens and mountains gray ; 
And that land had valleys, and hoary piles, 
And marled seas, and a thousand isles. 
Its fields were speckled, its forests green, 
And its lakes were all of the dazzling sheen, 
Like magic mirrors, where slumbering lay 
The sun, and the sky, and the cloudlet gray, 
Which heaved, and trembled, and gently swung, 
On every shore they secmed to be hung; 
For there they were seen on their downward plain, 
A thousand times and a thousand again ; 
In winding lake and placid firth, 
Like peaceful heavens in the bosom of earth.” 
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Bisnor.—Well, what say you, Absalom. You have seen a great deal of the 
world in your day. How has Loch Lomond affected you ? 

Apsatom.—It is not the first time that I have seen it, and, therefore, my 
feelings have not the vividness of a first impression as your’s and Jonathan's 
have, but they are, perhaps, not the less just on that account. Loch Lomond, 
is, beyond all question, a superb sheet of water, and rich in all the accessories 
of fine scenery; yet, somehow, I cannot help feeling that the vastness of the 
scene rather diminishes the general effect. ‘The mind is forced to wander from 
shore to shore, and thus takes in the picture in detail, but is not able to grasp 
all its features in one panoramic view. In this respect I think the more con- 
densed field of vision which our own Killarney Lakes present gives them a great 
advantage over the Scottish Queen. 

Bisuor. —I am not so sure of that, Absalom. I¢ is true, that like the great 
mosaics in St. Peter's, you must not scan each spot separately, or you will have 
no sense of the beauty and form of the mass; but once get ‘at the proper point 
de vue, and the magnitude adds to the grandeur and majesty of the picture. 

Suinespy.—This is a very debateable question; and great names have ranged 
themselves on either side. Wordsworth, whose profound knowledge of nature 
and keen appreciation of her beauties all will acknowledge, thinks with Bishop ; 
while Professor Wilson, an authority little inferior, has broken a lance with the 
Bard of Rydal on this point, and, as many consider, very successfully, There 
was an American gentleman on board to-day, whose opinion may be esteemed 
unprejudiced. He has just been at Killarney, and gives it decidedly the pre- 
fegence. 

Assatom.—I wish with all my heart, that the English and the foreigners who 
visit England in such numbers annually would come and see the beauties of 
our lovely Ireland. I have never yet known a man who had seen Killarney or 
the county Wicklow express himself disappointed. Well, Jonathan, what more 
have you jotted down? 

Siinassy resumes his reading :— 


“ © Tt is a beauteous evening, calm and free ; 
The holy time is quiet, as a nun 
Breathless with adoration ; the broad sun 
Is sinking down in its tranquillity ; 
The gentleness of heaven broods o’er the sea,’ 


as we step ashore at Glenfalloch. The moon shines out with a mild lustre, re- 
placing the fading splendour of the vanishing sunbeams. We hold a council of 
war. Shall we stop—shall we go on, and whither ? ? Killin, our originally in. 
tended resting-place, is too far distant for pedestrians to reach to-night ; Ab- 
salom is imperious, and refuses to defray the expense of a car.’ 

Bisnor.—Ay, that he was, Jonathan, though there were two voices against him. 

Suinessy, resuming :—‘‘ So we took up our baggage, and slinging it upon a 
stick between us, preferred to breast the steep road that wound up the hill of 
Glenfalloch, having a five-miles march before us, to the inn of Crianlarich.” 

Assatom.—It was a pleasant walk, though the ascent was somewhat stee 
but the moon shone down through the mists of night on the wooded and rocky 
pass; and the river, running along upon our right, made sweet music in the 
gloaming. 

Bisnop.—Jonathan, make a memorandum that Absalom, in virtue of his office 
of cicerone, stalked on before, by way of showing us the road, and left the 
baggage to you and me to carry. No wonder he found it a pleasant walk. 

Strvespy.—Mem. also that Jack Bishop contrived continually to slide the 
aforesaid baggage along the stick, from his own side, till he transferred three- 
fourths of the load to me. 

Bisuor.—A slander, Absalom—a vile slander ; but let it pass. However, we 
contrived to cross the moor, and housed ourselves in this wayside inn, and have 
refreshed ourselves upon the flesh of a venerable patriarchal boar, cereal paste- 
board, called bannocks, and blazing hot whiskey, with the true smell and flavour 
of the peat upon it. 

AnsaLtom.—Now, Jack, what have you done to-day in your vocation ? 

Bisxor.—Well, let me see. Why, I philosophised and moralised. I studied 
men and manners, 
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Suinesspy.—Girls and gallantry, I rather think, Jack. Why, you kept flut- 
tering about from lass to lass on board the packet, like a butterfly amongst flowers. 

Bisnor.—Nay, Jonathan, you overrate my poor abilities, First, I tried to 
sentimentalize a little with that sweet girl with the pink bonnet and the blue 
eyes; but it was no go. She was tout eprise of that frank, handsome young 
militaire ; and as it was evidently a genuine affaire du ceur, I withdrew to a reve- 
rent distance. God forbid that, in sport or earnest, I should meddle in such 
matters. 

Assatom.— Well, what of the two sunburnt beauties in the straw hats ? 

Bisnop.—Ay, two; that was the difficulty. One of them was decidedly de 
trop ; and I threw out a signal of distress to Jonathan, who came to the rescue. 

Surnesspy.—A very conversible young lady from Edinburgh, who entertained 
me much with descriptions of society in the two great cities of Scotland. I was 
particularly amused by her account of the jealousy with which they regard each 
other. The Edinburghers affect all the airs of aristocracy, and look down on the 
vulgar, trading people of Glasgow, with their horrid, bustling, noisy, dirty streets, 
and their mechanical habits. The worthy citizens of Glasgow return the kind- 
ness tenfold; and bless God that they are not proud and poor, idle and indo- 
lent—that their public buildings are not empty, their squares desolate, and their 
town as silent, solitary, and untenanted as a city of the dead. 

Bisnorp.—Well, my friend was a painter, and a bit of a poetess too, if I ma 
judge from the eloquent felicity of her descriptions of the lovely scenery through 
which we passed. Her father, she told me, is a professional man in Edinburgh, 
and his position has made him intimate with many of the celebrities of modern 
Athens—Wilson and the Chamberses, Alison, and others, I assure you she 
sketched their physique and morale with great liveliness and fidelity. 

Axssatom.—But what became of Little Pink-bonnet ? 

Suirxcsspy.—Ah ! we lost her at Inversnaid. From what I could collect, she 
lives somewhere up thereabouts; and the young man, I imagine, was seeing her 
so far towards her highland home. I chanced to see a very tender leave-taking 
as I was looking at the waterfall beyond the inn; I thought she would have 


wept as the young man touched her brow with his lips; but he said cheerily, 


** Come, dear Emmeline, no sighing or tears; we'll meet soon again, you know.” 

Bisnor.—That’s the right way to settle these matters, depend upon it. A 
hopeful heart, and a smiling face, and no snivelling, Jonathan. 

S.iincssy.—I think so, too; and here’s a song thereupon, which I put together 
in the packet. 

Bisnor.—Let’s read it, Jonathan. All right; come, now for an impromptu 
air—Absalom, pay attention, and be ready to applaud, 


pA 
Give me not thy sighs at parting, 
True-loved Emmeline ; 
Let no tear-drop, sadly starting, 
Dim those eyes of thine. 
ope and tears may suit those ever, 
Who hopeless meet and hopeless sever 3 
But grief and gloom should darken, never, 
O’er those who love as we, 
Emmeline! 
O’er those who love as we. 


It. 
Let thy sunny eyes discover 
Love’s trustful sweetness now, 
As my lips bend fondly over 
To touch thy bright fair brow. 
Smiles and vows, breathed low and sweet, 
Not sighs and sorrowing tears, should greet 
Those who part, and hope to meet 
ith hearts unchanged as ours, 
Emmeline! 
With hearts unchanged as ours, 
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Axnsatom.—Bravo, Jack! you have certainly extemporised a very original 
air. In the first place, it has no particular melody, which is a great advantage 
in managing the words; and next, no two phrases in the music are similar, which 
evidences fertility of genius and a freedom of composition. And now, let us all 
to bed, for we must be astir early in the morning. 


‘Mary! Jeanie! Maggie! Annie! or whatever is your name, come here, girl ; 
don’t be frightened, I am want a tub of water!” 

*Twas the voice of Absalom ringing through the lonely inn of Crianlarich. 
Bishop and I, who slept in the same room, were up in a moment; and ina 
reasonable time we were all assembled in the room where we supped on the pre- 
ceding evening. 

“Now,” said Absalom, ‘‘ we breakfast at Luib; so look sharp, for time is 
precious.” 

*« And how far off may that desirable locality be?” asked Jack. 

‘* Just seven miles and a bittock,” was the reply. ‘I have been prowling 
about the stable-yard, and have negotiated the hire of a market-car and a bare- 
legged gillie to drive the pony.” 

‘*Has the car springs, Absalom?” asked Bishop; “ for look, if it has not, I 
would prefer to walk. In the one case you may get a blister on your foot . 

‘«* But in the other,” said I, finishing the sentence reputably, ‘ your whole 
body is in danger of being reduced to a gelatinous substance.” 

“It is certainly elevated on certain pieces of rigid iron, which may be 
denominated springs by courtesy ; but never mind, it will give you all the better 
appetite.” 

This matter being arranged, and the rashers of the Calydonian boar paid for, 
we clambered into the cart, Absalom and the gillie in the front, and Bishop and 
myself in the hinder part, seated on chairs and smoking cigars; and so we 
jogged along, at first slowly, till the pace of the poney was somewhat accelerated 
by the incessant proddings of Absalom's walking-stick. Traversing a wild 
stretch of land, we soon came in sight of Loch Dochart, lying beneath us to the 
left, while the Braes of Balquhidder rose high on the right in the distance, and 
nearer still the lofty Benmore. Bishop was in excellent force, and contrived to 
amuse himself with the simplicity of our rustic charioteer, who detailed to him 
the wonders of the moving island of Loch Dochart; and so, in due time, we 
reached our destination. 

When we had breakfasted, Absalom spread out his chart upon the table, and 
thus delivered himself :— 

“Now, gentlemen, commences our pedestrian performance; I shall arrange 
with the hostess to forward our baggage to Aberfeldy, which we must reach to- 
night. It is just eight miles to Killin ; thence we shall proceed along the shore of 
Loch Tay, which will afford us a delectable ramble of some sixteen miles more 
to Kenmore, from which Aberfeldy is but six miles distant.” 

«That is to say,” said Bishop, ‘*my good Absalom, you prescribe to us a 
stroll of some thirty miles; well, we shall have good appetites for supper. Pray 
when do you propose that we shall dine ?” 

** As to dinner,” replied Absalom dictatorially, ‘‘I would have you to under- 
stand that, unless under very peculiar circumstances, I do not mean that you shall 
indulge in any such absurdity. It is a meal particularly to be eschewed % 

Sn would rather hear you say chewed,” interjected Jack, with mournful comi- 
cality. 

« Particularly avoided, I say,” continued the other, ‘‘ by the pedestrian, inas- 
much as it knocks up his marching powers for the rest of the day; but I shall 
allow you a moderate roadside refection, in the way of a sandwich, with which I 
shall take care our worthy hostess shall supply us. You have got agua vite in 
your flasks, and springs shall not be wanting among the hills to contribute the 
aqua fontana. And now grasp your sticks, fling your plaids across your shoulders, 
and be trudging, for it is near nine o’clock.”’ 

Off we started at agood round pace and in high spirits. ‘The day was as de- 
lightful as heart could wish; warm and sunny, yet tempered with the fresh 
breezes from the mountain. Before long our plaids became rather burthensome 
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to us, and Bishop and myself began to regret that we had not sent them with our 
baggage. 

‘© You would have done very foolishly,” said Absalom, ‘‘ they may be a little 
troublesome just now, but depend upon it you will not be sorry to have them when 
the evening is coming. But in the name of all that is comical did any one ever 
see plaids put on in such fashion? Why Jonathan you have wrapped yours round 
you for all the world as an old woman would put on a cloak ; and, look there at 
Bishop, one end flung over his shoulder and the other trailing along the road as 
an Irishman drags his coat through a fair when he is looking for a fight.” 

Hereupon Absalom took upon himself to busk us, and seizing me he proceeded 
to wind the scarf over one shoulder and under the opposite arm, and then round 
the waist, and then in some other direction, till he had me swathed up as neatly 
as an Egyptian mummy. Bishop watched the operation with an ominous silence 
and a discontented look, and as Absalom approached him he started back with a 
refractory gesture. 

‘* Haud aff your hans frae me, mon, I tell ye. Haud aff your hans—may the 
muckle deil flee awa’ wi’ me gin I'se let ye wind all that wool about me—do 
ye tak me for an auld wife’s spindle? Na, na, ye maun e’en let me gae my ain 

aet.”” 
7 While Absalom and Bishop were disputing this point with peculiar pertinacity, 
an old highland shepherd came up towards us on his way to Luib. He was a 
spare, hale, hardy fellow, who trudged along with a step little impaired by 
years. Bishop caught sight of him and cried— 

«‘ There now, Absalom, that’s something like a natural way of wearing a plaid 
and I shall forthwith patronise it.” 

Jack went up to the old man, who very cheerfully indoctrinated him in the 
manner of putting the scarf round his shoulder, and arranging the ends in such a 
fashion that they formed a very convenient pocket, as appeared by the old man 
having a pair of carding combs stowed away in that manner. 

This point being settled, we pushed on through Glen Dochart, having the river 
on our left, beyond which there was a stretch of fine hill scenery, and right a- 
head the lofty summit of Ben Lawers. 

‘¢ Now, Jonathan, there’s what I call a picture,” said Bishop, as we approached 
the straggling little village of Killin. ‘* How beautifully that river winds through 
the low grounds! How impetuously it rushes round that island, out of whose 
rocks you see the firs shooting up so luxuriantly. There now it goes dashing 
over those rocky steps and down by the saw-mill, and under the bridge.” 

‘* And see,” said Absalom, *‘ farther on, that sweet, placid stream that glides 
down through Glen Lochy, and mingles its waters with the Dochart, and then 
they both flow on through verdant banks and overhanging trees to Loch Tay.” 

“ Ay, Sir, ’tis beautiful—such a picture, too, we sometimes find in human ex. 
istence. Some gentle being committing her calm and placid life to him who 
hastes impetuously through every obstacle to take her to his bosom, and then her 
gentleness tempers his ardour, and his energy sustains her weakness, and so they go 
on together, each the better of the other, through the flowers and the verdure of 
the world, till they pass away into the gulf that absorbs us all.” 

**Upon my word, Jonathan, that’s mighty sentimental, be so good as to make 
a note of it.” 

‘‘ Shall we make a pilgrimage to Fingal’s grave ?” 

“Fudge,” said Bishop, ‘leave Fingal to Macpherson. But step aside for a 
moment into that beautiful fir-clothed island. What's this square, dingy pile in 
the midst of the gloom of those magnificent pines ?” 

** Oh, that’s the tomb of the Macnabs.” 

‘¢ And very snug-lying it is, upon my word. But look at this fir-tree by the 
side of the river, what an extraordinary specimen of spontaneous grafting.” 

‘That branch, no doubt, was splintered by a storm, and so hung across the 
other tree, and the constant swaying toand fro rubbed off the bark of each, till 
the two trees became united.” 

«A very good illustration,” said Bishop, ‘ of what patience and perseverance 
will do, and how many an ill-assorted couple contrive to rub down their differ- 
ences, and jog on comfortably through lite. So set that down in your notes 
against your high-flown simile, Jonathan.” 
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After we had walked a few miles along the beautiful shore of Loch Tay, Bi- 
shop drew up at a gate which led into a verdant field, sloping downward to the 
lake 


** Not another foot will I go forward, Absalom, till I have had that ‘ moderate 
road-side refection’ which you promised this morning. Remember we had 
nothing since we set out, but a bottle of ale, and another of porter, at Killin.” 

“For which I paid the extravagant sum of one shilling a bottle,” growled 
Absalom. 

*« Well, no matter: turn in here now, and we'll discuss our sandwiches on 
the green-sward, and rest for half-an-hour or so. What say you, Jonathan ?” 

«* With all my heart,” said 1; “the smell of them has been titillating my 
nostrils, and stimulating my stomach, this half-hour.” 

«TI wish,” said Jack, when we had finished owr sandwiches, ‘ we had a bottle 
or two of mine host of Killin’s costly porter.” 

«* We must be contented with Abels aqua fontana, and a dash of Glenlivet 
in it,” said I. 

*¢ Just call it water, Jonathan, weak, washy water ; your fine names will not 
make it go down a whit more pleasantly. What says the Scottish bard Fergu- 
son of this same aqua fontana :— 


“This is a name that doctors use, 
Their patients’ noddles to confuse ; 
Wi’ simples clad in terms abstruse 

They labour still, 
In kittle words to gar you roose 
Their want of skill. 


“ But we'll hae nae sic clitter-clatter, 
And, briefly to expound the matter, 
It shall be called guid caller water ; 

Than whilk, I trow, 
Few drugs in doctors’ shops are better 
For me or you.” 


« A capital drug, sir, is this same water, I admit; but then you must administer 
it, like all drugs, cautiously, and in small quantities. I would as soon prescribe 
pint of laudanum as a pint of water, in a single dose.” 
**Come, Jack, no more of your grumbling, but give us a song,” said Absa- 
lom. 

«A song—a song! What! with my stomach full of water? Were I to attempt 
such a folly, I would — a sound just like the gurgling of a water-pipe.” 

** Well, Jonathan, have you anything for us, while we rest our limbs, and 
look around us.” 

“T’'ll try. Do you remember the little island in Loch Dochart, that the gil- 
lie told us floats about ?” 

«* Ay, Jonathan, like a toast in a tankard.” 

«* Well, then, I'll endeavour to call to mind a legend which I read concerning 
its origin in some ancient Scottish chronicler ; so listen :— 


THE FLOATING ISLAND. 
A LEGEND OF LOCH DOCHART. 


One night in midsummer, a long, long time ago—so long ago that I may not ven- 
ture to assign the date—the moon shone down, as it might have done last night, 
over the wild, lone shore of Loch Dochart. Upona little promontory on its south- 
ern margin stood a girl, meanly clad, wasted, and wayworn. In her arms she 
bore a little babe, wrapped up in the folds of a plaid; and as she bent her thin, 
— face over that of the child, her rich, long, yellow hair fell in a shower around 

er, unconfined either by snood or curch. One might have taken her for Mag- 
dalene, in her withered beauty, her penitence, and her grief; but other than 
Magdalene, in her passionate despair. She looked around her, and a shudder 
shook her feeble frame. Was it the chill of the night mist ?—it might be; for 
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as her eye wandered away towards the hills beyond, northward, the mists 
were creeping along their sides, and she saw the moonlight gleaming on a lowly 
cot, amid afir grove. ’Twas the home of her parents, the home of her happy 
childhood, her innocent youth. She looked again at the little one in her bosom ; 
it slept, but a spasm of pain wrung its pale, pinched, sharp features. It ap- 
peared to be feeble and pining, for sleepless nights and days of grief and tears 
had turned the milk of the mother to gall and poison, and the little innocent 
drank in death—death, the fruit of sin in all climes and ages. Gently she laid 
the little one by the margent of the water, amid the green rushes; and the breeze 
of night sweeping by murmured plaintively to them, aud caused them to sigh, 
and rock to and fro around the infant. Then the poor mother withdrew a space 
from the babe, and sat her down upon a white stone, and covered her face with 
her long, thin, bloodless hands. She said in her heart, as Hagar said, ‘ Let me 
not see the death of the child.” And she wept sore, for the poor girl loved the 
babe, as a mother, like her, only can love her babe, with a wild, passionate, ab- 
sorbing love, for it is her all, her pearl of great price, which she has bought with 
name and fame, with home and friends, with health and happiness, with earth 
and, it may be, with heaven. And she thought bitterly over that happy home; 
where a few months since, in the gloaming of the autumn’s eve, she sat on the 
heathery braes, and tripped along the brink of the warbling burn, or milked the 
kine in the byre, or sang to her spinning-wheel beside her mother, near the ingle. 
Next came the recollection of one who sat beside her in the braes, and strayed 
with her down the burn; who won her heart with his false words, and drew her 
from the holy shelter of her father’s roof, to leave her in her desolation amongst 
the southern strangers. And now, with the faithfulness—though not with the 
purity or trustfulness—of the dove, she was returning over the waste of the 
world’s dark waters to that ark which had sheltered her early years—from which 
no father had sent her forth. That ark is in sight; but the poor bird is 
weary from her flight, and she would even now willingly fold her wings and sink 
down amid the waters, for she is full of shame and fear and sorrow. Ah! will 
her father ‘ put forth his hand and take her in, and pull her in unto him into 
the ark,” with the glory of her whiteness defiled, her plumage ruffled and droop- 
ing? Ah! will her mother draw her again to nestle within her bosom, when 
she sees the dark stain upon her breast, once so pure and spotless? The poor 
girl wept as she thought these things—at first wild and bitterly, but at length her 
sorrow became gentler, and her soul more calm, for her heavy heart was relieved 
by the tears that seemed to have gushed straight up from it, as the dark clouds 
are lightened when the rain pours from them. And so she sobbed and mused 
in the cold, dreary night, till her thoughts wandered and her vision grew dim, 
and she sank down in slumber—a slumber like that of childhood, sweet and 
deep. And she dreamed that angels, pure and white, stood around: and, oh! 
strange and charming, they looked not on her as the unfallen ones of the world— 
the pure and the sinless in their own sight—looked upon her through the weary 
days of her humiliation—scornfully, loathingly, pitilessly ; but their sweet eyes 
were bent upon her full of ruth, and gentleness, and love; and tears like dew- 
pearls fell from those mild and lustrous orbs upon her brow and bosom, as those 
beautiful beings hung over her, and those tears calmed her poor wild brain, 
and each, where it fell upon her bosom, washed away a stain. Then the angels 
took the little one from her breast, and spread their wings as if for flight; but 
she put forth her arms to regain her child, and one of the bright beings repressed 
her gently, and said— 

‘It may not be—the babe goes with us.” 

Then said she to the angel, “ Suffer me also to go with my child, that I may 
be with it and tend it ever.” 

But the angel said in a voice of sweet and solemn earnestness, ‘‘ Not yet— 
not yet. Thou mayest not come with us now, but in a little while shalt thou 
rejoin us, and this our little sister.” 

And the dreamer thought that they rose slowly on the moonlit air, as the 
light clouds float before a gentle breeze at evenimg; then the child stretched 
forth its arms towards her with a plaintive cry, and she awoke and sprang for- 
ward to where her child lay. The waters of the lake rippled over the feet of 
the mother, but the babe lay beyond in the rushes at the point of the prowion. 
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tory where she had laid it. The bewildered mother essayed to spring across the 
stream that now flowed between her and the island, but in vain ; her strength 
failed her, and as she sank to the earth she beheld the island floating slowly away 
upon the waveless bosom of the lake, while eldritch laughter rang from out the 
rushes, mingled with sweet tiny voices soothing with a fairy lullaby the cries of 
the babe that came fainter and fainter on the ear of the bereaved mother, as the 
little hands of the elfin crew impelled the floating island over the surface of 
Loch Dochart. 

Some herdsmen going forth in the early morning found a girl apparently life- 
less lying on the edge of the lake. She was recognised and brought to her early 
home. When she opened her eyes her parents stood before her. No word of 
anger passed from the lips of her father, though his eye was clouded and his head 
was bowed down with sorrow and humiliation. Her mother took the girl's head 
and laid it on her bosom—as she had done when she was alittle guileless child— 
and wept, and kissed her, and prayed over her. Then after a time she came to 
know those around her and where she was, and she started up and looked rest- 
lessly around, and cried out with a loud and wild cry, *‘My child! Where is 
my child ?” 

Near the spot where she had been discovered was found a portion of a baby’s 
garment. The people feared the child had been drowned, and searched the 
loch along its shores. Nothing, however, was found which could justify their 
suspicions; but, to the astonishment of the searchers, they discovered in the 
midst of the lake a small island, about fifty feet in length, and more than half 
that in width, covered with rushes and water-plants. No one had ever seen it 
before, and when they returned with others to show the wonder, they found that 
it had sensibly changed its position. The home-returned wanderer whispered 
into her mother’s ear all her sin and all her sorrow. Then she pined away day 
by day. And when the moon was again full in the heavens, she stole forth in 
the gloaming. She was missed in the morning, and searched for during many 
days, but no trace could be found of her. At length some fishermen passing by 
the floating island, scared a large kite from the rushes, and discovered the 
decaying body of the hapless girl. How she had reached the island none could 
say,—whether it drifted sufliciently near the land to enable her to wade to it in 
her search for her babe, and then floated out again from the shore ; or whether 
beings of whom peasants fear to speak had brought her there. The latter con- 
jecture was, of course, the one more generally adopted by the people, and there 
are those who say that at midnight, when the moon shines down at the full upon 
Loch Dochart, he who has sharp ears may hear the cry of a baby mingling with 
elfish laughter and sweet low songs from amidst the plants and rushes of the 
floating island. 


It was near sunset when we entered the pretty village of Kenmore. If 
the truth must be told, we found ourselves by no means disposed for further 
walking. Yet each was unwilling to be the first to propose what the others 
would have gladly acceded to. Bishop, with his usual readiness, broke the ice. 

«* Absalom, my dear fellow, I fear you're very tired. I’ve been watching you 
for some time, and I pronounce you decidedly groggy on the off leg.” 

**I’m as fresh as any of you,” retorted Absalom; ‘though I admit I have 
got a blister on my right foot.” 

«‘ Ah, I knew there was something amiss. So, Jonathan, I think we had 
better stop where we are to-night. Remember how much our comforts depend 
upon our friend.” 

But Absalom was determined to go forward, so we had to compromise the 
matter by taking the stage-coach to Aberfeldy. 


‘* Well, what work have you cut out for us to-day, Absalom ?” 

«* Why, first, there’s ‘ the Birks,’ you know; and the Falls of Moness. This 
will take some time, for I promise you that you will wish to linger about these 
sweet sylvan bowers. After that rs 

«¢ A moderate refection,” said Bishop. 

«Pshaw! Jack. How you interrupt one with your carnalities. After that 
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I think we cannot do better than follow the guidance of that river which has 
travelled with us from Loch Tay. I propose, therefore, that we go to Dunkeld, 
of which my memory retains most happy recollections.” 

*¢ Be it so; and now for ‘the Birks.’ ” 

‘“« What is that stupid-looking girl about, Absalom? Why is she walking on 
before us with her head poking down to the ground ?” 

** That’s the guide, Jonathan.” 

«* What! can we not stray through these pleasant groves, or sit by the falling 
waters, without having our privacy infringed and our thoughts distracted by the 
silly or impertinent remarks of such folk.” 

‘¢ Poor thing !” said Jack, who had been making an inspection of her eyes and 
tried her conversational powers, ‘she is not likely to interfere much. She will 
just answer you when questioned, and look at you when she can’t help herself.”’ 

‘«‘ There are guides,” said Absalom, “ for several purposes in Scotland, and 
you are rarely permitted to go anywhere without them. First, because the 

roprietors rent out those natural beauties, which should be free to all men to 
ook at; and next, lest you may run away with anything, you are placed under 
guard,” 

‘«*T can understand, when one visits a mansion or a demesne, the propriety of 
the servant or the woodranger attending, but here it is preposterous, except for 
the purpose of levying a disreputable tax upon tourists. Do they think we mean 
to steal the birches to make brooms, or to drink up the Moness ?” 

I sat upon the rustic seat where Burns had so often sat, and I looked around 
upon the scene which he has painted with such exquisite fidelity—the foaming 
stream with the mists rising from it, the fragrant shaws, the flower-crowned 
cliffs, and the yellow sunshine blinking through the birch and hazel, the ash and 
the fir—and I could almost fancy that the charm of his presence was still fresh 
upon them all. Glorious privilege of genius—how godlike thy power! how 
noble thy mission! immortalising that from which thou drawest thine own im- 
mortality ; mingling thy own soul with the soul of Nature, and living ever a 
portion, as it were, of that physical beauty which thou didst feed on long after the 
form which thou hast animated is mingled with its kindred dust! Who has 
ever wandered by the banks of the Ayr or the Doon, through the Birks of Aber- 
feldy, or Braes of Ballochmyle, and did not feel that Burns was an essential 
part and parcel of each of them—the genius loci who gave to its sunshine a 
purer light, to its shades a holier gloom, to its trees a tenderer green, and to its 
flowers a richer hue, making the air more fresh and the song of the birds more 
sweet—that would not confess, were the spell of that spirit off his heart, that he 
had seen many a spot as fair, yet seen it without as keen a pleasure, and left it 
without as deep a sigh. A bulfinch at this moment broke out into a delicious 
warbling high above my head, and broke my musings. I looked up and saw 
him upon the spray of a mountain ash that overhung the rock above me, and I 
repeated involuntarily the lines of the poet :— 


‘* While o’er their heads the hazels hing, 
The little birdies blithely sing, 
Or lightly flit on wanton wing 
In the birks of Aberfeldy.” 


As we returned towards the town our minds were full of these influences. 

** What a vast deal has the genius of Burns done for his country,” said Absa- 
lom, ‘even in the matter of attracting hundreds to visit the spots which he has 
made celebrated throughout the world.” 

‘* And Scott still more,” said Bishop ; ‘‘those wondrous descriptions of scenery 
scattered through his novels and his poetry, and the classic charm that he has 
thrown around a thousand spots scarce heard of before his time, have turned a 
stream of wealth, rich as Pactolus, in upon his native land.” 

‘*T have often regretted that Moore has done so little for his own country in 
that way. ‘The mass of his songs are not essentially Irish. Had he sung the 
romantic legends of Ireland, or the natural beauties of the South and the West, 
who shall say how beneficial would have been the influence of his muse. A few 
sweet lines upon the Meeting of the Waters,—a tender song on St. Kevin's 
Kathleen—have led many an English visitant of Dublin to wander to those spots 
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in Wicklow and discover innumerable beauties of nature lying all about that 
exquisite region.” 
«‘Come, Absalom,” said Jack, ‘‘ pay the land taz and let us be jogging.” 


«¢ Well here we are at Dunkeld, a capital location for to-night. So do, my 
dear fellow, order something good for supper, and we'll just take a stroll through 
the demesne, and have a look at the falls of the Braan.” 

Off we set accordingly, and the shades of the evening were deepening into 
twilight as we returned to the inn and sat down to supper. When we had 
finished I stirred up Bishop. 

‘* Well, Jack, what have you to say for yourself after all the fine things you 
have seen to-day ?” 

“Why, Jonathan, I have not yet very well put my thoughts in order; for, 
to say the truth, they were turned so topsy-turvy at the falls of the Bran, 
that it will take a few minutes to sort and label them. Oh, yes—first, the 
Cathedral—no great things; the demesne—magnificent ; and the falls of the 
Bran flog all nature !” 

‘“‘ Explain yourself, Jack; the fall is not so bad if it was let alone, but I can’t 
quite agree with your commendation.” 

«Why, now, Jonathan, you’re becoming very strange in your notions. I 
appeal here to Absalom, who is a reasonable sort of body, if he ever saw any- 
thing half so grand as my lord duke’s kaleidoscope.” 

*‘ Well, Jack, as you appeal to me, I must say I thought it very ingenious 
and handsome.” 

‘«* Bravo, Absalom. Now let me describe it. When that very gentlemanly 
and well-dressed person who did us the favour to take our three shillings as an 
extorted benevolence towards paying the interest on the Duke’s debts, pushed 
Ossian and Bran into the wall and | entered the apartment, I gave myself up 
for lost, such a rush of water in every direction, above, below, and around me. 
T looked out of the window and saw the Bran itself in a very natural and reason- 
able sort of way tumbling down the rocks when it came to the edge. Well, Sir, I 
looked into a mirror near me, and what was my astonishment to see the stream 
dashing right up the rocks back again, and the whole scene turned upside down, 
reminding me of Mr. Quilp’s little boy that was always standing on his head 
outside the door. Here you saw it running to the right, there to the left; hori- 
zontally in this place, and at an angle of forty-five degrees at that. Look 
where you would you saw nothing but water dashing, and gliding, and creeping, 
and crawling about you till you sobbed and shuddered as if in a dry shower-bath. 
I protest I feel yet quite hydrophobic. Watch me well, my dear boys, and if 
you see the least sign of foam upon my lips, or think by my voice that I am 
going to bark, seize me, for the love of heaven, and just smother me between 
two feather beds.” 

We laughed, of course, at Jack’s splenetic sally, and yet I am disposed to 
agree with him. That room of mirrors, 


— “ill-graced 
With baubles of theatric taste,” 


is an outrage on nature, ‘ever averse to pantomime ;” and however it may 
dazzle or surprise at first sight, is sure, upon reflection, to shock the judgment 
and to leave no pleasurable sensation on the memory. 


The mists of morning hung heavily over the Tay as we trudged along its 
eastern bank, but after a few hours’ contest the sun scattered the enemy in 
every direction, and sent it flying from the field ; then he signalized his triumph 
by lighting up flood and field, hill, and dell, and forest, till they all glittered, and 
gleamed, and smiled in every imaginable hue of beauty. 

** My dear Absalom,” said Bishop, when we were about a mile from Moulin- 
earn, “you walk remarkably fresh to-day. There’s no keeping up with you.” 

** Well, I do feel pretty stout. Is anything wrong with you, Jack ?” 

‘Oh, no; but—ah—just a twitch in the side now and then. What would 
you think, Absalom, of pushing on and ordering the breakfast, and Jonathan 
and I will be up by the time all’s ready,” 
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Absalom assented, and struck out at a slapping pace. When he was out of 
earshot, Bishop said— 

‘“‘ Now, wasn’t that a good dodge? You and I will come in so cool to our 
breakfast. I hate to take my meals when I’m blown, or to eat them in haste 
like a Jewish passover. Absalom is a lankish fellow, and it does him no harm.” 

When we entered the inn all was in readiness. 

‘* Venison steaks, by Nimrod,” said Jack, raising the cover from a smoking 
dish, ‘‘and salmon fresh and curdy. My dear Absalom, was it not a most for- 
tunate thing that you thought of going on before us. Sly dog, sly dog, I sus- 
pect you scented those good things, or, maybe, you’re taking to second sight.” 

Off again after breakfast by the beautiful banks of the Tummel, the pretty 
village of Pitlochrie, and, after a detour to the falls of Tummel, through the pass 
of Killicrankie, and so to Blair Athol. As we approached the inn a travelling 
chariot stood before the door, about which half a dozen men, some in kilts and 
others in trews, were congregated, while mine host, followed by his waiters, 
were bustling with respectful officiousness to and fro, transferring the luggage 
into the hall, Absalom put himself in communication with one of the bystanders, 
and learned that the newly-arrived were Lord John Russell and his lady, with 
their son, who were proceeding te visit Her Majesty at Balmoral. As soon 
as the bustle had subsided somewhat, we contrived to get accommodation, and 
then strolled down the river at the back of theinn. We came up with a party 
of three persons, one an elderly man, with a pale and somewhat care-worn 
countenance ; he had a white hat, and was amusing himself and his companions, 
a lady and a little boy, by flinging flat stones along the surface of the mill- 
pond, so as to make them rebound off the water, or, as it is called by boys, 
making ‘ducks and drakes.” We at once recognised the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, and, respecting his privacy, and, indeed, much approving of the 
harmless manner in which he was occupied, we left him to his recreation. And 
why should not a prime minister make ducks and drakes? Is it not better 
than making geese and fools, as ministers have in all ages made of mankind? 
Why should not a weary, hard-worked man put off his cares and a great man 
his greatness before his wife and child, as a hero puts off his panoply and puts 
on his robe-de-chambre before his valet. Good, my lord, you are very right. 
Shy away these little slates on the water. May you not only throw off care, but 
even learn a lesson in philosophy and physics. How heavy bodies, though na- 
turally inclined to fall, may rebound again and again on the waters of life when 
one thinks they are just going to sink for ever, if they can be only kept going 
along ; but the stone is sure to stop sooner or later, and then down it goes, my 
lord, if it has nothing but water to rest on. 

We had scarcely sat down to our evening meal when a young man entered the 
room, and unslinging from his shoulder a portfolio he placed it with his hat and 
walking-stick upon a side-table, and asked what he could have for supper. The 
arrival of the premier and his suite had not only monopolised most of the attend- 
ance, but what was worse, had attracted the greater proportion of all eatable 
things within the sphere of his influence. The waiter, accordingly, knowing the 
nakedness of the land, adroitly answered the question by asking another—* What 
would you like, Sir?” Absalom, having a natural talent for anything connected 
with the commissariat, saw how matters stood in a moment, and to the relief of 
the servant, and no doubt of the traveller too, invited the latter to join us. The 
young man readily assented, and we were speedily upon those terms of freedom 
and good fellowship which travellers generally contrive to establish amongst each 
other, unless they be very shy or very stupid. There is an instinct in travelling 
which induces this ; superseding the slow and cautious process by which men 
under other circumstances approach each other and reciprocate cordiality or con- 
fidence. When a man enters the public-room of an inn he feels that he is a 
member of that family which the casualties of wayfaring reconstructs from day to 
day of different materials, He is on an equality with all around him ; he has cast 
his contribution into the common stock and is entitled todraw upon it freely ; and as 
he knows there is little time for formalities he puts himself in communication with 
his neighbours as speedily as he may. It is wonderful what fusions take place 
in this way. What kindliness is drawn out of the heart. What intimacies are 
established, that survive the casualty that creates them. What invitations are 
given and accepted. How freely the stores of knowledge and experience of the 
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older traveller are placed at the disposal of the younger; and how often in after 
life we look back with pleasure to some acquaintance formed at the fire-side of the 
inn. Our companion was an artist from one of the southern shires, and had been 
wandering through the highlands with his portfolio and his pencil. He hada 
thorough enthusiasm for his art, and a great pride in the beauties of his native 
country, upon which he dilated very agreeably, and we were soon comparing our 
several opinions and impressions of the scenery which we had visited. We spoke of 
the country through which we had passed during the day in terms of ad- 
miration. 

** What think you of Killicrankie ?” 

“In my opinion,” said I, “it is the finest thing of the kind I have ever 
seen.” 

‘‘ Did you see it from the road only ?” 

«*No, we went along the river.” 

«* Then you did see it in ony They who travel by coach, as most tourists 
do, have little notion of the loveliness of the pass of Killicrankie. Tufted and 
overgrown with a profusion of birch trees springing from the clefts of the rocks, 
the river is in many places hidden from the sight, and makesits presence known 
only by its deafening roar; then it suddenlybursts upon the sight, rolling over a 
precipice, and lashing the waters of a deep pool into a sea of foam, throwing up 
amid the romance around a scence of gloomy magnificence. Fancy the perils of 
that pass when threaded by the soldiers of Mackay, before the fine military road 
was engineered above it, as they picked their steps along a rugged footpath, hang- 
ing over a tremendous precipice, over which one false step would inevitably pre- 
cipitate them.” 

We were soon quite at home with Mr. Lindsay, and it was agreed that we 
should all proceed through Glen-Tilt to Castletown-Braemar in the morning. 

** Well, how shall we manage? we have no pass.” 

“Pass be ,” said Bishop, who was waxing quite jolly, hobnobbing the 
artist. ‘‘ Sir, the man betrays the cause of the public who condescends to acknow- 
ledge the right of this ill-conditioned laird to shut up one of Nature’s thorough- 
fares; one might as well close the Straits of Gibraltar. No, it is‘a sacred in- 
heritance which I have received from my forefathers and I will transmit unimpaired 
to my posterity. I will fight my way through the pass, though the Duke and all 
the bare breeks of Blair Athol stood before me.” 

We all laughed most heartily at Jack’s valiant resolution, and agreed to stand 
to him. 

«¢ Who's for seeing the Falls of the Bruar by midnight ?” 

* What do you take us for, Jonathan ?—to go tramping three miles and back 
after our day’s work; not I, faith, they shall be ‘Bruar unvisited’ for me. 
Listen, friends, to my reasons :”— 





I. 


From far Dunkeld to-day we've stumped, 
By Tay and Tummel travelled ; 

O’er many a burn and brae we've jumped, 
And many a maze unravelled. 

And now we've reached Blair Athol town, 
Just twenty miles—no fewer ; 

You coolly say, “ Let's trudge away 
To see the falls of Bruar.” 


II. 


What's Bruar but a waterfall? 
And falls we’ve seen already ; 
Moness, and Tummel, and the Bran, 
Till one’s head feels unsteady. 
My feet are sore, I'll walk no more, 
I’m not so green, if you are ; 
Whate’er betide, I'll here abide 
To-night, nor see the Bruar. 
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There’s famed Glen Tilt right in our way, 
A path of blood and danger ; 

For Athol’s breekless Duke doth keep 
The pass against the stranger. 

To meet this cock in his own walk 
*s a blue look out—no bluer ; 

Let’s keep our strength to force this pass, 
Nor seek the falls of Bruar. 


IV. 


He bares his ducal breast to fib 
With coves and chimney-sweepers ; 
They mill the chiel—his claret tap, 
And bung up both his peepers. 
Then why should we not have a spree— 
None pluckier are, or. truer ; 
We'll try a fall with this fierce Gael, 
Nor heed the falls of Bruar. 


*¢ Hurrah, Bishop. When did you turn poet ?” 

*¢ Turn poet! What do you mean, Sir? Poetry is a divine gift ; an aura, 
an inspiration, not a trade ; men say, turning tinker, or judge, or prime minister, 
or emperor, but pozt—never! But here’s my inspiration—brandy, with just 
enough of vapour from a cigar to create a spiritual mirage that begetteth all 
shapes and hues of the beautiful :— 


ow 


“ Fecundi calices quem non fecere disertum 


“ Ay, Jack, and you might add, upon the same authority— 


“ Quid non ebrietas designat, 
In prelia trudit inermem.” 


**T say, what do you mean, Mr. Slingsby—what do you mean, Sir?” 
«Oh, no offence [ assure you. sans will you see Jack to his room, for I 
fear he’s getting quite »” I whispered. ‘Good night, Mr. Lindsay.” 








After you fiave passed the plantations and woods of the demesne of Athol Castle, 
and have left the town some three miles behind you, when the pass is becoming 
wilder in the Valley of the Tilt, you may perceive on your right hand a small stream. 
It is the overflowing of a spring that rises a little up the hill side, and creeps 
unobserved till it gains the crest of a mossy rock, over which its sparkling waters 
fall trickling into a rustic basin beneath. You must not pass this unnoticed, 
even though its cool brightness should not tempt you to drink of it. Know that 
this is a fountain famous through many an age, and now more famed than ever ; 
nay, it has been fortunate beyond the usual fate of things of ancient and high 
descent, whether it be ancient blood or ancient water ; for while those generally 
go down in the world, this fountain has risen very much of late, and its Naiad 
is now absolutely at the top of the aristocracy of fountain deities. In a word, 
this little spring was long known as “ the Duke's Well,”’ being resorted to, as 
they say, immemorially by the Dukes of Athol, for the peculiar excellence of 
its water ; and when her Majesty, Queen Victoria, honoured Athol Castle with a 
visit, and with that love of wild Scottish scenery which has induced her to make 
a highland home amongst its mountains, rambled into Glen Tilt, she, too, stop- 
ped at the little well and drank of its waters, and lo, it is now ‘‘ the Queen’s 
Well.” 

When we came up to the well, we found two persons there, who apparently 
had reached it but a few minutes before us. One was a thickset, youngish man, 
dressed in a suit of shepherd’s plaid, and mounted on an old white poney. ‘The 
other demands a more particular description. He was a thin, tall, muscular man, 
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as straight as an arrow and as lithe as whalebone, with keen grey eyes, sharp as 
a hawk’s, a hooked nose, and high jaw-bones, over which was strained a skin as 
brown as a berry. His age was —— under sixty, though he told us af- 
terwards he was much beyond it. e was attired in an old wood-ranger’s suit, 
which fitted rather tightly to his person; and altogether reminded me of the 
Leather Stocking of Cooper. He doffed his bonnet, and invited us to a glass of 
the water. 

“« Ye'll nae meet sic anither spring the day, your honour,” said he, ‘as the 
Queen’s Well,” as he reached me a drinking-horn of the water. 

** And I protest it’s growing very hot, Absalom,” said Bishop, ‘ so we'll just 
sit down a-while, and hae a crack wi’ this unco’ decent body.” 

So we all sat down on the grass. 

«« Her Majesty, after she once got the taste o’ this water,” said the old man, 
* took sic a likin’ till’t that she garred them bring a bottle of it to the Castle ilka 
morning.” 

‘* That story,” whispered Absalom, “is as apocryphal as what the Egyptians 
affirm of their beloved Nile, that the Sultans of Constantinople are daily supplied 
with it, and that its waters refresh the inhabitants of Paradise.” 

The old man, however, was warmed by the subject, and spoke with so much 
enthusiasm of the visit of the Royal family to the Castle and the well, that we 
all insensibly caught fire from him. 

“Gentlemen,” said Bishop, drawing out his flask, “let us all drink her gra- 
cious Majesty’s health. Mr. Lindsay, fill up with Glenlivet.” 

** Not a drop of fluid, save that das the Queen’s Well, shall pass our lips 
on such an occasion. More cool than sherbet, more precious than the wine 
which Houris pour in golden cups to the faithful in Paradise, shall be the pure 
stream that touched the lips of our Queen.” 

** Come, Mr. Bishop,” said Lindsay, “I'll give you a few verses of a friend 
of mine on this very Well, if you'll promise us a song after it.” 

** That I will,” said Jack; ‘‘ and Jonathan will tag a line or two for me. I 
never compose before dinner.” 

“ Be it so,” said I; “and now, Mr. Lindsay, we are waiting.” 


THE QUEEN'S WELL. 


I. 
In lone Glen Tilt a trickling stream 
Steals through the heathery mountain, 
And, gathering on the moss-crowned rock, 
Leaps down—a tiny fountain. ® 


Ir. 
The mountaineer that stalks the deer, 
From steep Bengloe returning, 
His thirst allays from out that fount, 
When summer’s heats are burning. 


1m. 
And many a time have Athol’s lords 
Paused by that limpid water, 
And cooled their lips, and laved their hands, 
Red with the wild-deer’s slaughter. 


Ive 
And noble dames, and maidens bright, 
Upon the sward reclining, 
Have watched the streamlet, as it fell, 
And caught its waters shining. 


Vv. 
The spirit of that well, I ween, 
rom out her crystal waters, 
Full many a beauteous face hath seen 
Of Scotia's wives and daughters. 
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vi. 
A nobler, fairer far than these 
Now stands beside the fountain. 
Pour down thy purest, brightest drops, 
Cool, caverned in the mountain ! 


vit. 

A Queen—the Queen of many lands, 
From ocean stretched to ocean ; 

A Queen—the Queen of countless hearts, 
That love with deep devotion. 


vit. 

No diadem of gold or pearls 
Her sunny hair entwineth ; 

No jewelled zone beneath her breast 
Her graceful form confineth. 


Ix. 

No crownéd sceptre in her hand, 
No purple robes enfold her ; 

Rich in the charms of womanhood, 
In simple guise behold her. 


X. 

On one of noblest form and mien, 
One pearly hand reposing ; 

A bright-eyed boy smiles in her face, 
The other hand enclosing. 


xt. 

And round her sport, in childish glee, 
A sister and a brother; 

She stands a Queen—ay, more than Queen, 
A happy wife and mother, 


XII. 


Her brow is bright, her eye is light, 
Light as that glittering fountain ; 
She tok as if she aye had been 
A child of flood and mountain. 


xIt. 


The chalice now is in her hand, 
And smiling round her brightly, 
Her red lips touch the crystal brim, 
And sip the cool draught lightly. 


xIV. 


Pass round the cup. First to the Prince 
7 Pass round that limpid water ; 
Then pass it to the little lips 

Of each fair son and daughter. 


xv. 


Pass round that cup with rev’rent love, 
Let each true hand retain it ; 

On bended knee, with bonnet doffed, 

Let peer and peasant drain it, 
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XVI. 
*Tis done! Let cheers from loyal hearts 
Ring through the mountain heather, 
The brotherhood of human wants 
Binds queen and liege together ! 


** Bravo! bravo! Now, Bishop, your song.” 

«¢ Wait a moment till Jonathan and I confer on the melody, Ay, that ‘ll do 
very well. Now I'm all right. Fill your horns, gentlemen. Come, old fellow, 
what's your name ?”’ 

** Archy Macbeth, your honour.” 

‘All hail, Macbeth! You, neighbour, in the plaids, fill up! No heel taps!” 


‘* HERE'S A HEALTH TO THE QUEEN, GOD BLESS HER.” 


I. 

Come fill up your — my boys, fill them up 

With the bright drops that flow from the fountain ; 
To the toast that I give you must drain every cup, 

If that cup were as large as a mountain. 
Here’s the mightiest monarch on whom the sun shines, 

Long, long may her people possess her ; 
Vicronia Recina! The Queen of the isles— 

Here’s a health to the Queen, God bless her ! 


I. 

Come fill up again. Though the juice of the vine, 

In such goblets, might turn a man heady ; 
A draught pure as this will not harm, I opine, 

Nor make loyal topers unsteady. 
Here’s the truest of mothers, the fondest of wives, 

May heaven with its blessings caress her ; 
And the loveliest woman we've seen in our lives— 

Here’s a health to the Queen, God bless her ! 


II. 
Let others get drunk upon Hock or Champagne, 
Chateau Margaux, Madeira, or Claret ; 
Britannia, you know, boys, alone rules the main, 
And her element ’s water, I'll swear it. 
Then here’s to the monarch of water and wave, 
May no trial or sorrow e’er press her, 
May she live in the hearts of the true and the brave— 
Here’s a health to the Queen, God bless her! 


« Now then, take the fire from me— 
‘€ HERE'S A HEALTH TO THE QUEEN, GOD BLESS HER.” 


Hip! hip! hurrah! Hurrah! hurrah!! Hoo-rah. One cheer more, 
Hoo-rah-h-h ! 

And truly we made the hills ring as far as old Bengloe, and the red deer 
start away to their summits, 
**Come,” said Absalom, ‘“ we've a long walk before us; so let us be moving.” 
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THE LAST OF THE MACARTHYS. 


I. 


It was an ancient castle, 
And proudly did it stand, 
With tall grey towers that solemnly 
Looked forth o’er sea and land. 
The robe of dewy twilight 
Has wrapped about its brow, 
And many a tree waved round it 
The green and shady bough. 


II. 


And forth a stately noble 
Came from the gate alone ; 
The spreading lawns, the green arcades, 
The towers were all his own; 
Well might he pace on proudly, 
And pausing in his bliss, 
Marvel if all the earth might hold 
A fairer scene than this. 


Ill, 


But, lo, he stands to listen, 
For on the night breeze near 
The sound of a low, fitful wail, 
Comes sighing on the ear. 
That plaintive tone he follows, 
Until his steps are led 
To where a stately cedar tree 
Uprears its graceful head. 


Iv. 
There kneeled an old man weeping, 
Beside that lonely tree, 
His white hairs lay upon the ground, 
A piteous sight to see. 
Who art thou, hoary stranger, 
The wond’ring Baron said, 
And the old man lifted tremblingly 
His grey and downcast head. 


v. 


I am a houseless wanderer 
In the cold world alone, 
I was the lord of all that realm 
Which now is named thine own. 
I held it from my fathers, 
A long and lordly line, 
The land was won in their good days, 
And it was lost in mine! 
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VI 


With this old hand I planted 
In boyhood’s blythest years, 
This tree which now in sad old age 
I water with my tears. 
I have but drooped and withered 
As it hath reached its prime, 
And now I come to look on it, 
And weep for the last time. 


VII. 


For Fate hath dealt unkindly 
With me and with my race, 
The green isle where my fathers dwelt 
Gives me no hiding place. 
I go to wear away mine age, 
Far from my land of birth, 
The last of the Macarthys, 
And alone upon the earth. 


vir. 


His face the old man covered 
His bitter tears to hide, 
How should he brook that they were seen 
By the chieftain at his side. 
In the place where he was nurtured, 
And where his fathers slept, 
He was a houseless wanderer, 
He hid his face and wept! 


IX. 


Oh wealth, oh power, are traitors 
In what the heart condemns, 
And the cold world teaches selfishness 
To those who wear her gems. 
The Baron turned him on his heel, 
Cold and unmoved was he, 
And he left the old man weeping 
Beside the lonely tree. 


[Sept. 
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We are old enough to remember Alex- 
ander Knox, the pious, erudite, and 
eloquent ; whose speculations in matters 
of religion embraced all that is good in 
Puseyism, and whose views of civil po- 
licy undeniably promoted the cause of 
what was called Catholic Emancipa- 
tion. It is among the privileges which 
years have purchased, to recollect the 
aphorisms of such a man, and to judge 
his arguments by the testimony which 
time has borne to them. 

Mr. Knox, we believe, was the most 
eminent of those speculating politicians 
who, in latter days, have legislated 
on the promissory principle. Assum- 
ing that all men are subject to the 
same influences, as they were partakers 
of the same nature, he argues that 
Roman Catholics could be won to the 
common cause of country by giving 
them an adequate interest in it, and 
could be induced to renounce the acri- 
mony and estrangement of an intolerant 
religion, by legislation conceded and 
carried out in a spirit of generosity and 
confidence. 

*¢ Romanism, Sir,” said he, in one of 
those philosophical outpourings of con- 
versational eloquence by which he so 
often paptivaied and carried away his 
hearers, ‘* Romanism is kept together 
in these countries not by internal co- 
hesion but by external compression ; 
relieve it from the pressure of unwise 
laws, deprive it of the strong argument 
for resistance it finds in the intolerance 
of your desolating statutes, and you 
will have withdrawn from it the main- 
stay which binds it as a permanent and 
a powerful system.” This, we believe, 
was the assurance which won to the 
cause of “emancipation” its most ef- 
fective supporters, which made it popu- 
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lar with those whose lives gave to their 
arguments and predictions the most 
constraining authority. This was, we 
need scarcely observe, the assurance 
which finally prevailed over the strong 
oo and the strong reasons of 

ritish Protestants zealous to defend 
and maintain the constitution, civil 
and religious, of their country. How 
it has sped, how the promises made on 
behalf of Roman Catholics by those 
who acted as sponsors for them on 
their ‘‘ Emancipation,” have been kept, 
we need not remind our readers, 

We do not call up these reminiscences 
in a spirit of complaint, nor do we 
charge upon the memory of the upright 
men who, self-deluded, misled others 
by their example and their eloquence, 
the evil they were unconsciously instru- 
mental in accomplishing. They never 
contemplated the attainment of the 
object on which they had set their 
hearts, at so enormous a cost as that 
by which their ends were attained. 

hey never imagined that the measure 
which they regarded as a triumph of 
civil and religious liberty was but to 
date a new epoch in the system of fa- 
voritism, changing its direction, but 
certainly not improving its character. 
Least of all, did they foresee that the 
triumph of ‘Catholic Emancipation” 
involved ruin to the party which had 
withstood it—ruin in that most hope- 
less of all forms, where reputation and 
power are overthrown together. 

It was the fatality of Catholic Eman. 
cipation, that those who represented 
the principle of opposition to it were 
the parties by whose secret contrivance 
it was carried. Had the leaders of the 
Tory party relinquished office when 
they felt themselves divested of power, 





* “ Reports from the Sclect Committee appointed to report the Nature and Sub- 
stance of the Laws and Ordinances existing in Foreign States, respecting the Regula- 
tion of their Roman Catholic Subjects in Ecclesiastical Matters, and their Intercourse 
with the See of Rome, or of any other Foreign Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction; with an 
Appendix. Also, Supplementary Papers relating to the above, together with an In- 
dex to the whole, ordered by the House of Commons to be printed 25th June, 
1816, and 28th March, 1819; and to be reprinted 14th February, 1851.” 

“Correspondence respecting the Relations existing between Foreign Governments 


and the Court of Rome. 


Presented to the House of Commons, in pursuance of 
their Address of the 18th February, 1851.” 
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and left to their adversaries what would 
have been to them a congenial task, 
Emancipation would have been “shorn 
of its strength” for evil. A great body 
of statesmen remaining in authority, 
though not in office, would have retain- 
ed force enough to have prevented the 
concession granted to the Church of 
Rome from being grossly abused. 
When Tories lent themselves to be in- 
struments for their rivals, the State 
lost their guardianship, and the party 
whose work they had done became re- 
leased from all fear of them. The 
consequences were soon apparent in 
the enterprises of those whom they 
most rashly favoured, and in the revo- 
lution effected by a people whose natu- 
ral traditions and convictions—an in- 
heritance most deeply valued—they 
had outraged and unsettled. 

But, with every allowance to their 
credit that may be made, it must still 
be acknowledged, that they who offer- 
ed themselves as sureties on behalf of 
the Church of Rome knew not the 
genius of the system for which they 
took upon them to answer. They 
judged of Roman Catholics as indivi- 
duals; they did not duly regard them 
as members of a system, and subject, 
as such, to other influences than those 
with which Protestants are acquainted. 
They did not know the character of 
the Church of Rome, or its power over 
all hearts that acknowledge its autho- 
rity. They did not know—but who 
did? No man of ability and influence 
had this knowledge, with only the ex- 
ception of those who gave Romanism, 
not England, the benefit. There was 
a Parliamentum indoctum once—a Par- 
liament unlearned—because it denied 
admission to those whose profession 
was law ; there was no such exclusion 
from that legislature which decided 
the most momentous question on which 
it could pronounce in a state of igno- 
rance as to its merits, for which the 
history of the world, perhaps, affords 
no parallel. 

Neither could rational excuse be 
found for the preeipitate legislation of 
1829. The Liberals,as they were styled, 
who usually voted and spoke in favour 
of Emancipation, argued for a measure 
which was to be so constructed as that 
it should afford increased security to 
the Church and State. The party op- 
posed to measures of concession object- 
ed, on the ground that they believed 
hem adverse to the public interest 
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and dangerous to the constitution. 
And yet both parties combined in 
rudely forcing on a reluctant monarch 
and an indignant people, measures of 
which, carried as they were, the new 
supporters as well as the old advisers 
must have disapproved. No imagin- 
able securities could render them ac- 
ceptable to one party, and they were 
not accompanied by the securities 
which the other party had been ac- 
customed to declare indispensable. We 
have spoken of the figures of speech 
which Mr. Knox employed as argu- 
ments, and are reminded by the course 
which our observations have taken, of 
one of those pieces of conversational 
rhetoric by which he recommended 
what was popularly known as “the 
veto.” It was at the time when Mr,, 
now Lord, Plunket, was expected to 
lead the debate in, we believe, the 
year 1821. ‘What are his views as 
to the securities?” said Mr. Knox, 
*‘ Will he require a veto on the ap- 
pres of the bishops?” “ Would it 
e advisable,” asked one of the com- 
pany, “to involve the State in such a 
responsibility?” ‘‘Sir,” said Mr. Knox, 
suiting the action to the word, ‘secure 
the appointment of the bishops and 
you i the bottle by the neck.” 
The measure, however, was ultimately 
carried without the security. Protest- 
ant leaders would not suffer it t¢ pass 
when it could be so framed as to be 
safe, and patrons and partisans excuse 
themselves for the unwholesomeness of 
its condition when they had made it 
law, by that well-known argument 
of the lobster vender, who conceived 
herself irresponsible for the disorder 
her stale wares induced, because, al- 
though she did not sell the articles until 
they were tainted, she had offered them 
Jor sale when they were fresh. 

Why those who had long opposed 
this perilous measure lent themselves, 
when too late, to the accomplishment 
of it, they have themselves, upon va- 
rious occasions, professed to declare. 
Our readers need not be reminded, in 
detail, of the nature of these profes- 
sions. ‘They were, generally, to the 
effect that they could not administer 
the public affairs with good effect if 
they persisted in resisting the ‘Roman 
Catholic claims,” and that, having to 
choose between Emancipation and the 
abandonment of office, they thought it 
for the interest of the Crown and 
country to prefer the former. The 
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reasons by which they were, profess- 
édly, influenced to come to this opinion 
may be learned from their own record- 
ed statements; we will not weary the 
reader by any remarks upon them. 
The arguments by which, constituting 
a Government no longer divided in 
opinion, a Tory Ministry were in- 
fluenced to carry Emancipation, are of 
a different character. They are not 
personal in their application, they are 
not ephemeral in their nature, they 
have been from time to time repro- 
duced for not only the vindication of 
parties whose inconsistency they were 
expected to justify and explain, but 
also in a hope that they would prove 
satisfactory to the public, and would 
convince gainsayers that, in the year 
1829, the best was done which was 

racticable under the circumstances. 
Io these reasons, therefore, we invite 
attention, not in a spirit of idle and un- 
worthy recrimination, but for the pur- 
ose of exposing an error very criminal 
in its nature, very calamitous in its 
consequences, but not, even to this 
threatening hour in which we write, 
irreparable. 

On the evening of the Sth of 
March, in the memorable year 1829, 
Sir Robert, then Mr. Peel, spoke as 
follows :— 


= 

“Tam about to address to the house 
an argument founded on facts. I am 
not going to enter into any discussion 
of abstract principles. Iam not going 
to indulge in any disquisitions or theo- 
ries of government. I am going to state 
to the house, as explicitly as 1 have the 
power to state them, the grounds on 
which I have arrived at the conclusion 
that greater evils would arise from my 
advising a continued rejection of the 
adjustment of the Roman Catholic ques- 
tion, than would arise from my advising 
an attempt to be made to bring it toa 
satisfactory close. I know, Sir, how 
unwilling every man is to listen to an 
argument drawn from a chain of moral 
consequences. I know that that un- 
willingness exists as strongly ina public 
body as it does in private society. I 
trust, however, that from the long ex- 
perience I have had of the liberality of 
so many of my honourable friends in this 
house, that they will attend to the argu- 
ments which I am about to deduce from 
the practical views which I have taken 
of the question ; and I confess that Iam 
very anxious to learn what answer can 
be made to that argument. Sir, the 
outline of my argument is this—that we 
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are placed in a position in which we can- 
not remain—that something or other 
must be done—that we cannot continue 
stationary—that the evils attendant on 
divided councils and a distracted cabi- 
net must be put an end to, That is 
my first position. Not to say what 
we ought to do, but to assert that we 
cannot stay where we are. That is my 
first position. My next is, supposing 
the case to be as I suppose it to be, and 
supposing that a Government united 
upon the subject is desirable, what is 
the course which such a Government 
ought to adopt? Sir, one of two courses 
such a Government must necessarily 
adopt. They must either advance or re- 
cede. They must grant the Catholics ad- 
ditional political power, or they must de- 
prive them of that which they have already 
received. They must either remove the 
barriers which still remain to their acqui- 
sition of civil rights, or they must pile those 


barriers up and render them insurmount- 
able.” 


Such was the argument on which 
the concession of 1829 was justified: 
For reasons not disclosed, it was of 
moment that the Ministry should con- 
tinue in office; the pressure of public 
opinion rendered it necessary that they 
should become a united Government, 
and having no choice but between 
Emancipation and a re-enactment of 
the penal laws, they acted wisely in 
embracing the “ liberal” branch of the 
alternative. The fallacy in this argu- 
ment lay in the vice of its assumption. 
The whole case at issue was not contained 
in the statement which professed to define 
it. Beside the two courses of which it 
was presumed ministers must choose 
one, there was a third, more advisable, 
and (were it not for the unaccountable 
persistency with which it has been 
overlooked) we would say, far more 
manifest than either. 

This course was not only manifest 
in itself, but had been brought under 
the immediate notice of the Govern- 
ment by which it was disregarded. It 
was described and recommended in a 
communication addressed tv a minister 
of the Crown, and was acknowledged by 
him. To the substance of this com- 
munication we solicit the reader’s 
earnest attention. In justice to the 
illustrious dead we name the writer, 
the Rev. William Phelan, D.D., once 
a Fellow of the University of Dublin, 
afterwards Rector, through the dis- 
criminating patronage of our revered 
Primate, of the parishes of Killyman 
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and Ardtrea.¢ In ct for the 
illustrious survivor we do not name 


the party to whom the counsel was 
addressed ; be it sufficient to observe, 
that the counsel was given to one 
whose recommendation of it would 
have weight with the Cabinet and the 
country. We apprise the reader that 
in our statement of this transaction we 
write from a memory of more than 
twenty years’ standing, but we write 
with a confidence that we set nothing 
down in error, much less in malice. 

The advice Mr. Phelan tendered 
respectfully to the King’s Minister, he 
prefaced by a recital of the difficulties 
with which theGovernment had tostrug- 
gle, and of the agencies which pressed 
upon them the expediency of adjusting 
“the Catholic claims ;” and in this re- 
cital, we are strongly persuaded, Mr. 
Phelan stated the facts of the case with 
certainly uot less clearness or force 
than Mr. Peel himself. Then came 
the point of difference between the 

ilosopher and the politician, orrather, 
ioranen the man of comprehensive 
mind, who thought of truth, and the 
country, and its interests,—and the 
man practised in parliamentary tac- 
tique, who thought of the exigences of 
his party. Mr. Peel said, you must be 
prompt, because parties are urgent on 
the one side and the other. Mr. Phe- 
lan said, you should be patient, for the 
cause is one which cannot be hastily 
decided. Mr. Peel hurried his party 
into a precipitate judgment, because, 
he presumed, time would not be allowed 
for a hearing of the cause on which the 
legislature was to adjudicate. Mr. 
Phelan, while advising a more delibe- 
rate course of action, showed how it 
was possible to insure an indulgent 
forbearance towards it on the part of 
those from whom agitation against the 
Government was most strongly appre- 
hended. 

Mr. Phelan’s advice was this: call 
on the Roman Catholic Bishops in 
Ireland to furnish a genuine, authentic, 
and complete copy of the Canon Law, 
as now in authority in their Church, 
Such a production ought to be ac. 
counted indispensable as a pre-requisite 
for liberal legislation ; such a produc- 
tion cannot be hastily prepared. While 
in process of preparation, the country 
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will be at peace ; and such are the diffi. 
culties in the way, that it will require 
probably two or three years to fashion 
out a compilation of the Canon Law 
which will content the Church of Rome, 
and abide the scrutiny of Protestant- 
ism. Thus, argued Mr. Phelan, you 
will gain time for careful legislation, 
and you will have procured light to 
guide it. 

This was the course of action which 
the Government ought to have pur- 
sued, Evidence taken before the 
Parliamentary Committees in 1824-25 
had prepared the way before them. 
The contradictions between the laws 
of Great Britain and those of the 
Church of Rome had been partially 
exposed; the principles of Roman 
Canon Law had been thoroughly, al- 
though not clearly, brought to light ; 
the instability of a Roman Catholic’s 
allegiance to a Protestant Sovereign, 
and the adverse influences to which it 
was exposed, had become matter of 
alarming and well-grounded surmise ; 
and the unsettled state of that law by 
which his conscience was to be govern- 
ed, had been acknowledged by some 
of those through whom it was to be 
administered. In such a state of 
things, when it was desired to recon- 
cile the British Constitution and the 
Roman Catholic religion, the first 
thing which a wise statesman should 
desire was, knowledge of the systems he 
would reduce to harmony. ‘The British 
Constitution he knew—he should know 
also the Church of Rome; and had 
he acted on Mr. Phelan’s advice, and 
called for the laws of Romanism, with 
a view to understand how far the re- 
cognition of them, or release from civil 
disabilities to those who held them, 
was compatible with security to a Pro. 
testant State, the reasonableness of the 
demand would have been universally 
acknowledged, and if excitement and 
irritation were not altogether allayed, 
they would be directed against the slow 
procedures of those whose lingering 
delays retarded the attainment of 
Emancipation. 

Why the sponsors for Emancipation 
in 1829 declined to take this course 
has never been explained. Again and 
again apologies have been offered for 
their misdeed ; again and again these 
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logies have been constructed on 
a ononedition that there was choice 
only between two evils.. No reason has 
ever been assigned why a third expe- 
dient, which was not an evil, which was 
good in every aspect it could be view- 
ed in, was not adopted. 

It is with no purpose of abating the 
reverence due to living worth, or of 
tarnishing the memory of the dead, 
that we have related this unknown but 
memorable transaction. Ours is a 
higher object. We desire, it must be 
confessed, to place on record an act so 
highly creditable to one of our coun- 
trymen, among the most eminent for 
wisdom and worth, while the party to 
whom he addressed his counsel is yet 
living. We woulddesire that he whore- 
ceived this counsel, and acknowledged* 
the deep interest with which he perused 
the letter in which it was contained, 
would search it out, produce it before 
the legislature, and act upon it. But, 
independently of these our personal 
desires, we record and give publicity 
to the counsel we value, because we 

lieve it not less useful and season- 
able for the emergency in which the 
nation now finds itself placed, than it 
was when Dr. Phelan proposed it, and 
when it might have modified very be- 
neficially the ill-judged or ill-contrived 
measure of Emancipation. 

We are, however, by no means san- 
guine in our expectations that a proce- 
dure so direct and so discreet as Dr. 
Phelan advised will be adopted. The 
Government has ordered a republica- 
tion of very valuable returns obtained 
in 1816; has ordered returns to be 
made and published of a somewhat 
similar character in this year of grace, 
1851. These are Reports upon the re- 
lations subsisting between the Church 
of Rome and foreign countries; and 
they are presented to the Parliament 
and the public with a view to procure 
for our home policy the benefits of fo- 
reign experience in legislation. One 
thing more is needful, ability to apply 
this experience to the domestic inci- 
dents for which it isneeded. In many 
foreign states the peculiarities of the 


* The acknowledgment bears date September 25th, 1828. 
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Roman Catholic system to which le. 
gislation should be directed are known ; 
in few or none are their dangers under- 
rated. They are not known in England. 
Parliamentary debates, for many a dark 
year gone by, display gross ignorance 
of them. It is time that such disgrace 
of legislation were effaced. Dr. Phe- 
lan’s advice shows how this can be 
done. Let Roman Catholic Bishops 
in England be, even now, called on 
to produce their Canon Law—either 
their acquiescence or their refusal will 
prove instructive. 

Meanwhile, we must not undervalue 
the knowledge provided for reflecting 
sersons in the two Reports to which we 
os adverted—that of 1816, which is 
now reprinted, and that which has 
been prepared during the current 
year. We wish it could be insured 
that Members of Parliament would 
read them, especially members in com- 
munion with that Church which, be- 
cause it is not permitted to domineer, 
complains that it is enslaved. But 
this is not the age in which more than 
some one or two determined leaders of 
a party or a section will undergo the 
toil of reading through these ponder. 
ous parliamentary tomes. Such dili- 
gence is too mechanical and obscure 
tor our extemporaneous statesmen. 
They leave the neglected quality to re- 
viewers ; and it is, perhaps, as much 
as we ought toexpect, if they will con- 
descend to read our citations. The 
public, however, has an increasing 
number of readers, and the time wi 
yet arrive when legislators will fol- 
on their example, and great princi- 
les will again force their way into 
Solana and give dignity to its 
discussions. 

Ofthe Reports prepenes and reprint- 
ed in this year, the first we owe to the 
Papal Aggression; the latter to the 
persevering exertions of Sir John Cox 
Hippisley, who was desirous of recon. 
ciling Emancipation with security to 
the public interest, and who sought 
such aids as foreign government af- 
forded for the construction of the 
liberal measures he projected. The 
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got object to be obtained was a 
nowledge of the relations subsisting 
between foreign states and the Chure 
of Rome ; and especially to ascertain 
how far the hslileaiiee of the State 
=~ be extended with advantage, 
and how far the Church could sub- 
mit, without forfeiture of principle or 
character, to such restrictions as go- 
vernments imposed upon it. 

With this view, the subjects of in- 
quiry were principally two:—1. The 
appointments of Roman Catholic cler- 
gy, and more especially of the Episco- 

al order; 2. The conditions on which 

_ rescripts could be introduced 
and published in the countries for 
which they were designed ; and, “ un- 
der athird head, such other matters 
of ecclesiastical regulation as do not 
immediately fall under either of the two 
preceding divisions.”* 

Such were the subjects of inquiry to 
which the Committee in 1816 felt 
themselves limited. They take care to 
observe that they ‘‘ refrained from ad- 
verting to any question of theological 
controversy, however it might appear 
to be mixed with points of disciplinary 
regulation, their object having been 
strictly to investigate and report facts, 
as they appear to be substantiated by 
documents, or other admissible testi- 
mony, in order to present to the House, 
as distinctly as their materials would 
allow, a view of that system of polity 
which, under different shades of varia- 
tion, appears to obtain in the various 
states of Europe, with respect to ec- 
clesiastical regulation, as it refers to 
their subjects of the Roman Catholic 
communion, and their intercourse with 
the See of Rome.” 

We do not quite concur in the 
views of the Committee respecting the 
propriety of their abstinence from all 
points of theologicalcontroversy. They 
are points, we admit, of delicacy, and 
demand much caution and self-govern- 
ment in the managing; and yet it may 
be necessary to take them into account. 
Knowledge of the regulations which, 
either for indulgence or restraint, they 
have rendered necessary, may be use- 
less without consideration of them. As 
to the truth and origin of religious dog- 
mas, a State may feel itself riot called 
upon-to inquire, as it confesses itself un- 
able to pronounce ;. but the tendency of 
a doctrine becomes a legitimate, a ra- 


* Report, p. 4. 
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tional, and a necessary subject of in- 
oe in every well-constituted state. 

f treason, perjury, murder were incul- 
cated by any description of men as 
matters of duty, surely the fact of their 
having aggravated depraved morals by 
the blasphemy which pronounced them 
religion, should not screen them from 
investigation and exposure. This is, 
we admit, an extreme case, but it is 
by extreme cases general principles are 
best tested; and unless the peremp- 
tory refusal to inquire into matters of 
controversy be applicable to such mat- 
ters of doctrine as we have imagined, 
it ought to have been less positively 
pronounced, 

Under each head of inquiry the 
Committeet thought.it desirable to dis- 
tinguish between regulations obtaining 
in those states which are in communion 
with the See of Rome, those of the 
non-united Greek, or Russian Church, 
and those of the Augsburgh and Hel- 
vetian Confessions, constituting the 
Lutheran and Calvinistic Churches. 
The Roman Catholic states are— 
1. Austria; 2. Milan and Austrian 
Lombardy ; 3. The Venetian States ; 
4. Tuscany; 5. Naples and the Two 
Sicilies; 6. The States of Sardinia, 
Piedmont, and Savoy; 7. France; 
8, Spain; 9. Feennd; 10. The Ro- 
man Catholic cantons of Switzerland. 
The Committee have given, in addition 
to the intelligence derived from those 
ten Roman Catholic states, the result 
also of their researches into the pro- 
ceedings of a Congress held by the four 
electoral Archbishops of Germany, in 
August, 1786. 

Under the head of the Greek Church, 
the Committee reported on the rela- 
tions between the Empire of Russia 
and the Church of Rome, a Report in 
which the British Empire also finds 
an incidental notice. The Protestant 
countries from which intelligence was 
procured, were—1. Denmark; 2. 
Sweden; 3. Prussia; 4. The Nether- 
lands; 5. Hamburgh; 6. Saxony; 7. 
Wurtemburgh; 8, Hanover; conclud- 
ing with regulations existing in the 
British colonies. 

We shall follow the order observed 
by the Committee in such comments as 
we offer on their Report, reserving, 
however, the case of the four arch- 
bishops for separate consideration. 

1. Austria.—Here, at the date of the 
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Report, in the year 1816, ‘‘ the bishops 
are nominated or appointed by the 
Emperor,” with the exception of ‘*‘ the 
‘Archbishop of Olmutz,” who is elected 
by the chapter. As King of Hungary, 
the Emperor has the sole right of ap- 
pointing bishops of the Latin and Greek 
Churches, and also of appointing titu- 
lar bishops in the ‘Turkish dominions. 
“In Hungary, all bishops appointed 
by the sovereign immediately perform 
every part of their functions which re- 
late to jurisdiction, befure they have 
been confirmed by the Pope;”* and al- 
though they do not exercise this right 
under similar circumstances in other 
parts of the empire, yet it is “the ex- 
press declaration of the Austrian law, 
that bishops hold their power, as well 
in respect of orders as jurisdiction, im- 
mediately from God.” +t It is positively 
enjoined that the episcopal oath shall 
“neither be given nor taken in any 
other than its original and proper 
sense of a mere canonical obedience to 
the Pope, in no wise infringing upon 
the rights of the Emperor, or on the 
duties, as subjects, to which the bishops 
are sworn by the particular oath of al- 
legiance and fidelity to their sovereign, 
which they are obliged to take after their 
nomination, and previous to their taking 
the pontifical oath.”$ ‘In all elections 


and appointments of the ministers of 


religion, the right of the sovereign to 
exclude those of whom it may justly be 
feared that they might abuse their 
yeese to the injury of the State, or at 
east defeat the expectation which the 
State is entitled to form of the ministers 
of the Church, is most distinctly assert- 
ed; and this maxim pervades the 
whole Austrian code.”§ 

With respect to the second branch 
of inquiry conducted by the Committee, 
a single citation from their Report is 
all that we feel it necessary to oiler:— 


‘The Placitum Regium, as admit- 
ted in Austria, is—‘the right of requir- 
ing that all ecclesiastical statutes and or- 
dinances be submitted to the State before 
their publication, and of prohibiting their 
publication whenever they are found to re- 
late to objects not essential to the legiti- 
mate ends of the Church, or obnoxious to 
the interests of the State. And this right 
extends not merely to rescripts or regu- 
lations of discipline, but to those also 
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which are dogmatical, as something might 
be added to them in the mode of their 
publication or penal sanction which is 
not a point of doctrine. 

** In execution of this power it is pro- 
vided by the Austrian laws—That all 
Papal rescripts, as well originals as au- 
thenticated copies, are to be laid before 
the provincial Government, and after- 
wards transmitted to the supreme tri- 
bunal, along with the opinion of the at- 
torney-general and of the provincial 
government. That this is to be ob- 
served not only with regard to newly 
emitted bulls, briefs, or other regulations 
of the Pope, but also with regard to 
Papal rescripts of former times, at what- 
ever period they may have been issued, so 
that whoever desires to make use of 
them is bound to obtain the imperial 


1) 


placet.” || 


Under the third head of their in- 
quiry, the Committee make various 
communications. One passage we ex- 
tract :— 


‘“‘It is clearly established by the Aus- 
trian laws, that an appeal may be made 
to the sovereign against any abuse of 
the ecclesiastical power, in which case it 
is his duty, or that of the civil judge 
acting on his behalf, to pronounce sen- 
tence, if the matter relates to the de- 
fence of civil rights, to the maintenance 
of the tranquillity and safety of the 
country, or to the integrity of its privi- 
leges."¢] 


2. To “the Milanese and Austrian 
Lombardy the Emperor Joseph II. 
extended most of the regulations which 
still constitute a great part of the ec- 
clesiastical law of Austria;” but the 
Committee had not received suflicient 
information as to ‘* how far these laws 
continued in force.” In Lombardy 
the censure of books was confided to 
royal censors; the royal right of super- 
intendence over episcopal seminaries 
was to be “ enforced with regard both 
to the discipline AND THE DOCTRINE 
taught in the same;” and ‘the monas- 
teries were rendered so entirely inde- 
pendent of foreign jurisdiction, that 
the law of Lombardy only allowed the 
provincials or heads of national con- 
gregations, who might have been newly 
elected, to apprise the General of the 
order of their election, by a simple 
letter of notification, under a loose seal, 
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which letter was to be laid before the 
Government, and if it were found con- 
formable to its regulations, the Govern- 
ment was to send it to the Imperial 
Minister at Rome, and the answer of 
the General was to be received in like 
manner; and if anything of conse- 

uence occurred on such an occasion, 
the Government was to inform the 
chancellor of it.” * 

8. In the Venetian States the two 
Patriarchs of Venice and Aquileia were 
chosen by the Senate. “The latter, 
whose jurisdiction extended over all 
the continental possessions of the Re- 
public, was compelled to choose a noble 
Venetian for his coadjutor.” 


“With the collation of the inferior 
clergy to ecclesiastical benefices, neither 
of these prelates was permitted by the 
secular power to interfere. 

*“*On a vacancy occurring in any 
episcopal see, the names of three ecclesi- 
astics were transmitted by the senate to 
Rome, and the requisite bull of insti- 
tution was sent by the Pope to the first 
on the list.” 


The following notice respecting the 
tribunal of the Inquisition is worthy of 
attention :— 


**While the Inquisition existed at 
Venice, the inquisitors consisted of the 
Patriarch, the Papal Nuncio, and the 
Superior of the Dominicans ; but three 
senators always attended their meetings, 
whose presence was necessary to give 
validity to every act; when the sena- 
tors disapproved they immediately left 
the room, and put an end to all further 
proceedings.” } 


4. The Tuscan Government, when 
a bishopric is vacant, sends four names 
to the Fons, recommending, by means of 
the Minister at Rome, that of the person 
designated to fill the vacancy. There 
ig no instance of an appointment other 
than that of which the State approves, 
and rather than submit to another, sees 
have been left vacant until “ the diffe- 
_ rences” with the Papacy, which have 
occasioned the delay, have been adjusted. 

Under the other heads of inquiry 
the Committee report, that in Tuscany 
* mandates of excommunication were 
prohibited, unless provided with a 
royal exequatur.” ‘Bishops were 
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ordered to communicate their triennial 
Reports to the Grand Duke before they 
were sent to Rome ;” and “ the Papal 
Nuncio was to be considered merely 
is an ambassador from the Court of 
Rome, and have no more power than 
any other resident foreign minister.”’t 
All his jurisdiction over clergy, secular 
and regular, was abolished. 

5. Naples and the two Sicilies.—In 
Sicily, ‘by virtue of the right termed 
royal or regale,” the nomination to all 
bishoprics is exclusively in the Crown, 
which presents to all benefices origi- 
nally endowed by the kings, and to all 
other benefices during a vacancy in 
the episcopal see to which their patron- 
age belongs. 

The kings of Sicily have the privi- 
lege of being “* Legates by birth,” and 
exercise the privilege by means of an 
ecclesiastic of the kingdom. 

6. Sardinia. "The king has the ab- 
solute nomination to bishoprics and the 
great Church benefices, and has power 
also to interdict the execution of bulls, 
&c. &e. Both these powers are vested 
in the Sovereign in virtue of a brief of 
Pope Nicholas V., issued in the year 
1451.8 

7. France.—The State has similar 
powers, and exercises them not in vir- 
tue of any concordat or brief, but by 
its own inherent authority. During 
the revolutionary period there were 
negotiations with the Papacy, and by a 
concordat between Pius VII. and the 
chief consul of the Republic, ratified 
in 1801, it was declared, that ‘the 
nominations to bishoprics which be- 
came vacant in future shall belong to 
the chief consul, and canonical insti- 
tution shall be administered by the 
Holy See.” 

8. Spain.—The sovereign exercises 
similar power in the appointment to 
biskoprics, and the authorising or in- 
stituting Papal rescripts, &c. &c. The 
episcopal oath, too, is qualified by a 
very significant clause, as taken by 
bishops in Spain :— 


** About the middle of the last cen- 
tury it was also ordained by the king, 
that the archbishops and bishops in the 
Peninsula should, in their oath of con- 
secration, include the clause of fidelity 
to the king and of deference to his pre- 
rogatives, and those who of late years 
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Have been sworn, have concluded their 
oaths in the following words :—*‘ All this 
without prejudice to the legal rights 
and legitimate customs, usages, agree- 
ments, laws ; and to my entire submis- 
sion to my Lord Ferdinand, King of the 
Spains and the Indies. So help me God, 
and these holy Gospels of God.’ ”* 


This clause was introduced into the 
oath, it appears, by royal authority, 
and was, as may well be imagined, far 
from acceptable to the Pope. Circum- 
stances, in the eventful year 1814, en- 
couraged a hope that the obnoxious 
interpolation might become condemned 
and be discontinued. Application was 
accordingly made to the Government 
of Spain, but was made without effect. 


** Resolution of the King in Council.— 
That no innovation shall be made 
in the clause of the oath taken by 
the bishops elect, respecting the ac- 
knowledgment of royal prerogatives ; 
the omission of which clause was de- 
manded by the Papal Nuncio, January 
12th, 1815. 

* By a royal order communicated to 
the council by his excellency Don Pedro 
Leocellos, on the 29th of November, 1814, 
a note of the Papal Nuncio was trans- 
mitted to them for their consideration, 
wherein it was required that the clause 
respecting the obedience and deference 
to the royal prerogatives should be 
omitted in the oath taken by the 
archbishops and bishops in Spain at the 
time of their consecration. The council 
having taken into consideration this note, 
with the observations upon it of the 
king’s advocate, have deemed it proper 
to suggest to his majesty, that he would 
be pleased to direct either an answer to 
be returned to the most reverend Nun- 
cio, or a representation to be made to 
his holiness through the minister at the 
Court of Rome, importing that, inas- 
much as his majesty had been better in- 
Sormed on the subject no innovation would 
take place relative to the point in ques- 
tion. His majesty has been pleased to 
agree with the foregoing suggestion, 
and has given orders to his secretary of 
state to write accordingly.” 


9. Portugal.—The State is not less 
powerful here. We shall content our- 
selves with one citation from the 
Report. The British Minister, in the 
same despatch, mentions the follow- 
ing fact :— 
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“A Portuguese cl man intimate 
with the Nuncio, who had written the 
enclosed pamphlet in support of the 
Italian or ultramontane doctrines, hav- 
ing been refused the licences necessary 
to publication, printed the work in Eng- 
land. A number of copies having been 
distributed in this country, the princi- 
ciples they inculcated attracted the 
notice of the censor, who immediately 
drew up and transmitted to the Govern- 
ment the very able review I forward; 
not only at once going over all the points 
which have been submitted to my con- 
sideration by Sir John Cox Hippisley, 
but setting forth the actual law of the 
kingdom, showing the dangerous ten- 
dency of the doctrines supported by the 
Court of Rome in Portugal, and induc- 
ing the Government to direct the Pro- 
curador da Corva, or attorney general, 
to commence legal proceedings against 
the author.”f 


10. Roman Catholic Cantons of 
Switzerland.—The rule for episcopal 
appointments varied. In some Can- 
tons the Pope, in some the Govern- 
ment, appear to have exercised the 
right of patronage. Inthe year 1814, 
the Canton of Friburgh renounced its 
right to appoint a Bishop, “ remitting 
it to the Pope.” ‘In the Valois the 
Chapter proposes four individuals to 
the Diet, which selects one and presents 
him to the Pope, who first rejects, and 
then names him, as of his own au- 
thority.”§ 

The Swiss, it appears, ‘ resisted the 
publication of the Corpus Juris Ca- 
nonici, and of certain bulls and decre- 
tals, such as the bull in Cena Do- 
mini,” &c. 

Such are, in brief outline, the notices 
contained in the Report of 1816, re- 
specting the relations between the 
Church of Rome and foreign states in 
communion with it. In addition to 
these notices of the usages of secular 
states, there was one of great moment 
in the proceedings of an ecclesiastical 
body, that of a Congress held at the 
Baths of Ems by the four Archbishops 
of Germany, dated the 25th of August, 
1786.”|| In the resolutions adopted at 
this Congress, ‘‘ the ancient discipline 
of the German Church is asserted, 
with respect to nominations and elec- 
tions to ecclesiastical benefices, and it 
is declared—that no bulls, briefs, or 
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ordinances of the Pope, shall be binding 
on the Bishops, unless the latter signify 
their formal assent.” They also de- 
clare that the oath required for bishops 
devised by Pope Gregory VII. and in- 
serted in the decretals, which enforces 
the duties belonging to a vassal, rather 
than canonical obedience, ovGHT To BE 
NO LONGER TAKEN, the more especially 
as the German episcopacy thereby 
actually bind themselves to what, as 
members of the Empire, they cannot 
= observe. Another oath, there- 
‘ore was to be substituted in its stead, 
so worded as 1) t to trench on the Pope’s 
primacy, or vw2 rights of the bishops. 

We need not dwell long on the re- 
turns procured respecting states not 
in communion with the Church of 
Rome, 

1. In Russia it appeared that the 
Archbishop of Mohilow was to re- 
ceive his ‘‘orders” only from the 
Empress and the Senate, and that all 
the religious orders of the Roman 
Catholic religion were to be depend- 
ant on him (Archbishop of Mohilow) 
** alone, or his coadjutor, and on his 
consistory, interdicting submission to 
any other ecclesiastical power out of 
the empire, or to send such power 
any portion of their incomes, or to 
have any connexion with it, under the 
penalty of being juridically prosecuted 
for disobeying the laws of the supreme 
Government.”* 

The expulsion of the Jesuits from 
Russia, and the change made in the 
oath of a Roman Catholic Bishop at 
the instance of the Empress Catharine, 
a change indulged to the Roman Catho- 
lic Bishops in Ireland, in deference to 
the authority of Protestant opinion, 
are matters so well known that, with 
this brief notice, we may turn from 
them. 

2. Denmark.—_No Roman Catholic 
bishop recognised; no regium exequatur 
exercised ; Roman churches, though 
not subject to visitation, under the in- 
spection of bishops of the Lutheran 
Charch. 

3. Sweden.—The king authorises, 
by diploma, the vicars apostolic to ex- 
ercise their functions throughout the 
kingdom, conforming themselves to the 
edict of toleration (an edict highly res- 
trictive); ‘‘and there does not appear 
to be any express provision for the ex- 
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ercise of the royal placet or exequatur 
in any particular instance.” » 

4. Prussia.—Episcopal appointments 
are generally vested in the Crown; 
synods and their decrees must be sanc- 
tioned by the approbation of the State. 
** No kind of communication between 
either the bishops or individuals with 
the Court of Rome can take place law- 
fully, anless through the medium of 
the Prussian Government. 

5. Netherlands, —Appointments of 
the officiating Roman EXtholic clergy 
must be approved by the civil magis- 
trate ; and Papal rescripts must be 
submitted to the official authorities of 
the State before they could be publish- 
ed—a restriction evaded in some in- 
stances by the publication of them in 
another country. 

6. Hamburgh.—The laws here are 
equally stringent and restrictive. 

7. Saxony.—No prelate of episcopal 
rank of the Roman communion has 
existed in Saxony since the Reforma- 
tion, except the confessor of the king, 
which confessor is appointed by the 
king, and the Pope thereupon grants 
to him the authority of an apostolic 
vicar. Much anxiety, it is alleged, 
has been manifested to guard against 
Papal encroachment, as might have 
been surmised, where the people were 
Protestant, and their sovereign a mem- 
ber of the Church of Rome. 

8. Wurtemburg affords little informa- 
tion further than that there being no 
Roman Catholic bishop there, Prince 
Hohenloe was consecrated Bishop of 
Tempe in partibus, and Hahentenh in 
parts of the kingdom the office of a 
vicar-general. A concordat was sup- 
posed to be in contemplation. 

9. Hanover.—No official accounts 
were received by the Committee. It 
was understood that no priest of a mo- 
nastic order was allowed to officiate in 
the churches; no processions were al- 
lowed. ‘They were not permitted to 
apply to the Pope, or to any archbi- 
shop or bishop for dispensations in 
marriage, but were constrained to re- 
sort to the Lutheran Consistory at 
Hanover.” 

10. The British Colonies.—Here, it 
would appear, the Papacy admitted 
the right of the State to appoint bi- 
shops. The following are extracts 
from the Report of 1816 :— 





* Rep., p. 28. 
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‘Under this last head of their in- 
quiry, the attention of your Committee 
has been directed to a communication 
made by one of their members, Sir John 
Hippisley, from notes drawn up in the 
year 1794 by himself, being at that time 
at Rome. 

‘* As the facts and proceedings con- 
nected with them mark the admission 
by the Court of Rome of the actual no- 
mination of the British Government to 
an Episcopal See of the Roman commu- 
nion, in addition to those cited in the 
colonial papers, your Committee have 
thought it necessary to notice them, 
and to refer to the evidence of Sir John 
Hippisley, annexed to the report, more 
particularly stating the circumstances 
of this transaction.”*—p. 40. 

“Veneris, 21 die Junii, 1816. 

“* Sir John Cox Hippisley, a member 
of the Committee, examined. You having 
stated, at a former meeting of the Com- 
mittee, the fact of an appointment or 
recomendation of an ecclesiastic of the 
Roman communion to the See of Saint 
Domingo, when subject to his Majesty, be 
so obliging as to state alsu such further 
particulars, as may enable the Commit- 
tee more distinctly to report that fact 
to the House.” 

**T am enabled to state with accuracy 
the fact, so far as it depends on the au- 
thority of my informants, from a note 
which I made a few hours after each of 
the communications made to me upon 
the subject. On the 9th of December, 
1794, Cardinal Antonelli, one of the 
ministers of the late Pope, and who was 
then Prefect of the Congregation of Pro- 
paganda, which is the department pro- 
viding for the missions, informed me, 
that, in consequence of a letter from 
one of his Majesty's secretaries of state 
to a French prelate, of a noble family, 
then in London, desiring him to procure 
the necessary faculties from Rome, for 
the institution of the said prelate to the 
vacant See of Saint Domingo, these fa- 
culties had been expedited, as I under- 
stood, to Monsignor, afterwards Car- 
dinal Erskine, who was also at that time 
in London. On the i4th of December 
following, Cardinal Campanelli, who pre- 
sided in the Datary at Rome, and who 
was also a member of the Council of 
State, read a letter to me from Monsig- 
nor Erskine, dated the lth of Novem- 
ber, 1794, stating a conversation with 
the Duke of Portland, on the subject of 
the faculties which had been expedited 
at the instance of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; that the Duke had expressed his 
satisfaction on the occasion, but inti- 
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mated, at the same time, a wish that 
the faculties should be withheld, as, from 
a local consideration, there was some 
objection to the prelate in whose favour 
they had been solicited, and that the 
Duke had also named three other French 
bishops. Monsignor Erskine added in his 
letter, that he could not give any opi- 
nion on the subject, without consulting 
the See of Rome. From my notes, I do 
not find any other proceeding on this 
subject. Monsignor Erskine was at that 
time auditor of the late Pope. I desire 
upon this oceasion to say, that all the 
facts stated in the course of the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee, on my autho- 
rity, are equally substantiated by ori- 
ginal notes or documents in my posses- 
sion, the accuracy of which I can attest,” 
&e. 

** Henry Goulburn, Esq., Under-Se- 
cretary of State in the War and Colo- 
lonial department, called in, and ex- 
amined. 

**Will you inform the Committee what 
relations exist in his Majesty Govern- 
ment of Canada, relating to the ap- 
pointment of Roman Catholic bishops in 
that province? 

** With reference to the state of Canada, 
it appears from documents in the office of 
the principal Secretary of State for the 
War and Colonial department, that the 
nomination of the Roman Catholic co- 
adjutor, and, consequently, of the Ro- 
man Catholic Bishop of Quebec, rests 
entirely in his Majesty’s Government, 
without any interference from any other 
quarter, either spiritual or temporal ; 
that during the time that General Pres- 
cott was governor, the Roman Catholic 
bishop died, and was immediately suc- 
ceeded by his coadjutor, who had been 
consecrated by him; that, on this event, 
General Prescott appointed Monsieur 
Plesses, who in a few months received 
his Bulls from the sovereign Pontiff, 
and was accordingly consecrated, and 
afterwards succeeded to the Roman Ca- 
tholic bishopric of Quebee. And) fur- 
ther, that no formal reference is had to 
any ecclesiastical body, either to nomi- 
nate or approve of the nomination of the 
coadjutor, but that it rests entirely in 
the discretion of the King’s governor.” 


Thus we conclude our notice of 
the Report on the Church of Rome, 
in its relations with civil governments, 
compiled in the year 1816, and re- 
printed now for the instruction of the 
Legislature and people. Such ho- 
nour was not unmerited; the labours 
of the Committee of 1816 were pro- 


* Report, pp. 40-42, 
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ductive of much which ought not to 
pass out of remembrance. 

The Report prepared in the present 
year is a performance for which no 
such honour can rationallybe predicted. 
Tt has been “got up,” not merely in 
haste, but in hurry,—commanded, it 
would appear, in the middle of the 
month of February, and ready for the 
order of the legislature in little more 
than two months after. It was not 
thus the former Report was compiled. 
The materials from which it was con- 
structed were in course of prepara- 
tion for years before the fabric com- 
posed of them was completed. In the 
month of August, 1812, Lord Castle- 
reagh addressed a circular letter to 
the King's ministers at foreign courts, 
calling upon them for the information 
which was submitted to a Committee 
of the House of Commons, in 1816, 
and from which the Report of the Com- 
mittee, with its Appendix, was prepar- 
ed. The recent Report, or, perhaps, 
we should say, the raw material of a 
Report, now presented to parliament, 
is less select, more uncertain, and 
much scantier than the intelligence 
which made provision for the former. 
It has not undergone the deliberate 
examination of any Committee — it 
shows, with few exceptions, little 
power, or wisdom, or research, in 
those who have procured it. Were 
much required of those gentlemen, 
they might justly complain that 
more time had not been given; the 
country might, ape join them in 
the complaint, not only for their rea- 
sons but for its own. Our business is, 
however, not to waste time in vain 
repining, but to make the best use 
we can of the materials placed at our 
disposal, and this, we believe, we do, 
by selecting from the materials at our 
command, two important testimonies. 

1. In Austria, the Emperor retains 

nage in the nomination of Bishops, 

ut relinquishes that of the Regium 
Exequatur :— 


**It is permitted, as well to the Bi- 
shops as to the faithful under them, to 
address themselves on ecclesiastical af- 
fairs to the Pope, and to receive the 
decisions and ordinances of the Pope, 
without previous consent of the tempo- 
ral authorities. 

‘** The Catholic Bishops are permitted, 
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on subjects dependent on their official 
authority, and within the limits of the 
same, to address admonitions and ordi- 
nances to their clergy and congregations, 
without previous consent of the civil 
authorities. They are, however, bound 
to communicate copies of their decrees, 
in as far as they may superinduce ex- 
ternal consequences, or be destined for 
publication, simultaneously to the go- 
vernmental authorities in whose district 
the publication is to take place, or the 
edict is to be applied.” 


As affecting education, some impe- 
rial resolutions have been issued, of 
more than ordinary moment :— 


“$1. No person can officiate as teach- 
er of the Catholic religion, or as professor 
of theology, at the lower or higher pub- 
lic institutions, without having pre- 
viously received his authority hereto 
from the Bishop in whose diocese it is 
situate. 

““§ 2. The Bishop is at all times at 
liberty to withdrawthis authority given 
to any such person ; but the withdrawal 
of such an authority alone does not de- 
prive a teacher, appointed by the Go- 
vernment, of his legal claims to a pen- 
sion. 

$3. Itremains with the Government 
to appoint the persons, who have re- 
ceived the authority of the Bishop, to 
lecture on theology as professors, at 
the theological faculties, or to grant 
their admittance as private tutors, and 
these persons will have to administer 
their offices conformably to the tenor of 
the academical laws, 

“$4. The Bishop shall be at liberty 
to point out to his seminarists the lec- 
tures and the succession of them, which 
they are to frequent at the University, 
and to examine them thereupon in his 
seminary. 

““§5. For the severe examination of 
the candidates for the theological digni- 
ty of doctor, the bishop nominates one 
moiety of the examining commissioners, 
who are to be men that have attained 
the same theological degree. 

“$6. No person can attain the theolo- 
gical dignity of doctor, who shall not 
have made a confession of the Creed of 
Trent, either before the bishop or his 
delegate.”* 


This is that Creed, the oath of a 
Roman Catholic priest, in which the 
votary or the jurant pledges his alle- 
giance to the Pope, bis steadfast ac- 
ceptance of Canons and Councils, and 
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virtually, his renunciation of Holy 
Scripture. With such instruments to 
carry out their plans of education, and 
with such authority as has been as- 
signed to them over their subordinates, 
the Bishops may well anticipate results 
of which it is equally natural the Aus- 
trian people may be apprehensive. It 
is provided by an Imperial rescript, 
that — 


** The ecclesiastical power shall have 
the right to suspend or to remove from 
their ecclesiastical office, and in the 
forms laid down by the Canon law, such 
persons as shall not administer them 
according to the obligations which 
they have contracted; and to declare 
that such persons have forfeited the 
emoluments connected with the offices. 

‘*The co-operation of the civil au- 
thorities for the execution of the sen- 
tence may be required, whenever the 
procedure of the ecclesiastical autho- 
rity shall have been proved to them, by 
communication of the acts of investiga- 
ture, to have been regular.” 


Such has been, of late years, the 
success of Papal encroachment on the 
Austrian Government, and on the in- 
dependence of the Church and people. 

From Portugal we have a very dif- 
ferent Report, and we cannot cite it 
without expressing a deep sense of 
obligation to the ambassador, Sir. H. 
Seymour, by whom it was made, and 
who appears by knowledge of his sub- 
ject, and in the prompt and keen dis- 
crimination which his arduous posi- 
tion demanded, eminently conspicuous 
above his fellows : — 


** Correspondence respecting Relations 
between Foreign Governments and 
Court of Rome. Presented to House 
of Commons, \8th February, 1851. 
No. 18, page 107. 


“‘T hasten to inform your lordship 
that a measure on the part of Rome, in 
any part or degree like that which is 
exciting so much sensation in England, 
would, if attempted with regard to Por- 
tugal, lead with certainty to a diploma- 
tic rupture with the Pope’s government, 
and very possibly to a religious schism.” 

id :— 

“As to the nomination of a Bishop 
originating with the Pope, were sucha 
measure possible, the course to be fol- 
lowed would be very_simple—the intru- 
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sive prelate would immediately be sent 
out of the country. 

‘I have further inquired what re- 
strictions exist, with regard to the pub- 
lication, in Portugal, of Papal bulls, 
briefs, and ordinances ; and was inform- 
ed in reply, that no publication of the 
kind can take place here unless with the 
previous sanction of the Government. 

“* What, I asked, would happen were 
the publication of such Papal acts to be 
made without the assent of the Govern- 
ment? Iwas told, in the first place, 
that the relations between Portugal and 
Rome are so well understood, that not 
one of the Portuguese Bishops would 
venture to pay attention to the unau- 
thorised publication of a Papal decree; 
and im the second place, the Govern- 
ment has precedents, showing the ¢ourse 
which it would have in such case to fol- 
low. With regard to the Pope's mis- 
sion, the Government, without delay or 
hesitation, would send the Nuncio his 
passports.” 

Sir H. Seymour to Viscount Palmer- 
ston (received January 5, 1851). 

**No. 4. Can any Papal brief, re- 
script, or bull, be published in Portugal, 
without the previous approbation of the 
Government ? 

‘* They insist that no such acts be 
published, without their having pre- 
viously received the Exequatur Regio: 
and although the see of Rome does not 
officially recognise the propriety of the 
rule, it provides for its careful obser- 
vance. 

“No. 5. Supposing any such unau- 
thorised publication to take place, would 
obedience to orders thus emanating from 
Rome, be paid by the archbishops and 
bishops of Portugal ? 

** As a matter of conscience, such or- 
ders would be binding—as a matter of 
fact they would be disregarded.” 


With this passage we close our ex- 
tracts from the Diplomatic Reports. 
They serve to show, with an authority 
admitting of no dispute or question, 
that, in resisting the Papal aggression, 
which has caused so much commotion 
in England, and has so embarrassed 
and distracted the parliamentary pro- 
ceedings of the session recently brought 
to a close, the British Government has 
acted with far less promptitude and 
severity than it could justify by an 
appeal to the practice and precedents 
of almost all other countries. 

The resistance of this Protestant 
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State to an invasion of the Queen’s 
dominions by the See or the Court of 
Rome, bas been governed by consider- 
ations, of which Roman Catholics 
themselves ought to admit the reason- 
ableness, and justice; and which, we 
feel persuaded, will, ere long, be pro- 
nounced liberal and fair by the great 
majority of enlightened Roman Ca- 
tholics throughout the empire. 

Large and liberal as we have been 
in our citations from the correspond- 
ence of our ambassadors, we cannot 
dismiss the subject without one extract 
more. We take it from “ Instructions 
to Senor Pedro de Mello Breyner,” 
addressed to him from the Court of 
Portugal. We spare the reader all 
detail as to the circumstances under 
which these instructions were given, as 
it is to the principle declared and em- 
bodied in them we would especially 
direct attention :— 

“If you see that the spirit of prepos- 
session, or rather of discord, is percep- 
tible in the Vatican, you will make use 
of the instructions which his Majesty 
directed to be sent to you on the 8th of 
February of this year, protesting against 
the innovation and the false doctrine of 
paying more attention to a private letter 
than to legal testimonials ; and you will 
prepare a note, stating to his Holiness 
that his most faithful Majesty renews 
his declaration of adhesion and faithful- 
ness to the holy apostolic See, but that 
availing himself of the rights of general 
law, and of the doctrines of the best 
ages of Christianity, he not only pro- 
ceeds to the confirmation of the Bishops 
of his kingdom by his metropolitans, 
but determines that both the one and 
the other shall grant the dispensations 
and the spiritual favours which they 
may grant as the successors of the Apus- 
tles and the depositaries of the authority 
necessary for supplying the wants of 
their churches and flocks; depriving of 
his royal approbation all and any bulls 
issued in Rome or here by the apostolic 
delegate. Such are his Majesty’s orders 
to you,”* 


Such is the firmness displayed by 
@ sovereign in communion with the 
Church of Rome to withstand an un- 
warrantable invasion of his rights. He 
is in communion with the See of Rome, 
but will not consent to be its vassal, 
nor will he suffer the Bishops of his 
Church, under plea of religion, to su- 
persede the Catholic discipline of their 
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system by the introduction and esta- 
blishment of Papal despotism. 

We would earnestly commend to 
our readers’ attention, and more espe- 
cially to our Roman Catholic readers, 
the great principle propounded in the 
remarkable document to which we have 
referred, and the distinction it mani- 
fests between the two great bodies into 
which the members of the Church of 
Rome are now, as they have long been, 
divided. In which of the two antago- 
nist divisions will Irish Roman Catho- 
lics, independent and enlightened, en- 
rol themselves ? 

Of these two divisions, one maintains 
national independence, and insists on 
guarding the rights guaranteed from 
the beginning to every branch and 
department of the Catholic Church ; 
the other resolves the whole system of 
Catholicity into Romanism, and that 
into the Papacy, and the Papacy into 
the expressed will of the existing Pon- 
tiff. «The Pope,” as Le Maistre is 
daring enough to propound, is “ the 
Church,” or, “the Church is the 
Pope.” We forget in which of these 
two forms he sets forth the astounding 
proposition. It is of little moment ; 
in either, it declares the character of 
the system. 

Of the two divisions of Romanism, 
one is a system which resembles the 
constitution of a limited monarchy ; 
the other isa pure despotism. Eccle- 
siastical rule, according to the prin- 
ciples or professions of one of these 
systems, is a government carried ¢ 1 by 
Pope and council, in which the Papacy 
is the executive, and the Synod the 
legislative agent of power, and in which, 

if the executive exceed its province, 
there may be an appeal from its decision 
or its command. The other system 
annihilates all will, all judgment, all 
freedom, that has not authority or 
permission from the ruling power ; 
pronounces even conscience in rebel- 
lion if it prove refractory to the Pope’s 
command ; and thus declares the sys- 
tem of religion it adopts a species of 
state in which the Pope is absolute 
monarch, the bishops peers, the clergy 
subjects, the Roman Catholic people 
vassals, and all others than Roman 
Catholics excommunicated rebels. In 
which of these two divisions, we repeat, 
will enlightened and liberal Irish Ro- 
man Catholics enrol themselves ? 
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